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Mmediately after the Welſh expedition, the , « el 
nuncio Ruſtan returned to England, impow- Diccontent 
ered to excommunicate the king, if he would of thecler- 
not immediately undertake the projected conqueſt; and people. 


and Henry being utterly incapable of embarking in 
ſuch an enterprize, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, in 
the name of his fon Edmund, to renounce all claim 
to the crown of Sicily ; but the pope, inſtead of 
accepting this renunciation, appointed a new nun- 
cio, called Arlot, with power to mitigate the con- 
vention in favour of * next and inſtructions to 
engage him in a vigorous proſecution of the ſcheme, 
by raiſing further contributions on the clergy. For 
this purpoſe he publiſhed a new bull, enjoining the 
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A. ©. 1258. prelates to pay the tythes granted to the king, on 


pain of excommunication, notwithſtanding all op- 
poſitions, appeals, or exemptions. Such repeated 
acts of oppreſſion, to extort money for a purpoſe 
to which it was never applied, could not fail to ex- 


hauſt the patience of any people who retained the 


leaſt ſenſe of injury or independence. The clergy 
groaned under theſe intolerable impoſitions: the 
people, driven to deſpair by poverty and diſtreſs, 
clamoured aloud againſt that eternal ſpunge, which 
ſucked up the whole wealth of the nation; and che 
nobility not only reſented the inſolence, avarice, and 
tyranny of the pope, but were exaſperated at the 
weakneſs and partiality of the king, who had con- 
ferred upon foreigners the firſt offices of the king- 
dom, which they, and they only, had a right to 
enjoy. They had endeavoured to reform Henry's 
conduct by repeated remonſtrances, and even re- 
ſtricted him by the moit folemn oaths, which he 
broke without the leaſt heſitation ; and now a ſpi— 
rit of diſcontent having diffuſed itſelf through all 
ranks and degrees of people, they reſolved to pro- 
cure redreſs of their grievances in a more effectual 
manner than they had hitherto attempted. "They 
began to deliberate on this ſubject in private con- 


ferences, and determined to expel the foreign coun- 


The barons 
2:fiſt upon a 
reformation 
of abuſes. 


ſellors, as the firſt ſtep towards an amendment of 
the adminiſtration. 

Henry ſoon furniſhed the harons with an oppor- 
tunity to execute their deſign; for he convoked a 
parliament ; and, according to cuſtom, demanded 
a powerful ſupply to carry on the conqueſt of Si- 
cily. He could not have touched them upon a 
more diſcordant ſtring. They had been ſo har- 
raſſed and exhauſted by this ridiculous ſcheme, that 
they could not hear it mentioned without being 
6511ed with indignation. Inſtead of complying with 


his 
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his demand, they bitterly complained of his breach 4. C. 1288. 

of promiſe ; and remonſtrated in the ſtrongeſt terms — 

againſt all the abuſes of his government. In vain to the Sta- 

he endeavoured to cajole them by an affectation of . * 

candour and ſincerity, confeſſing his indiſcretion, 

and vowing a reformation in his conduct. This 

expedient had loſt its effect. They told him plainly 

they would not depend upon his word; and there- 

fore were reſolved to rectify the abuſes of his reign 

in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould have nothing 

to fear for the future from his inconſtancy. Ter- 

rified at this declaration, he promiſed to concur 

with them in every ſtep that could be taken for 

the advantage of the nation; and even granted a 

writing, ſubſcribed with his own hand, by which 

he conſented to the nomination of four and twenty 

noblemen, choſen by himſelf and the parliament, 

to draw up the articles of reformation, to which 

he would readily ſubmit; and, as a farther proof 

of his ſincerity, he ordered his fon Edward to ſign 

this obligation. Henry's behaviour on this occa- 

ſion was the immediate effect of perſonal fear; for, 

he. perceived a ſtrong confederacy was formed : 
againſt him by the moſt powerful nobility of the | ! 
realm, ſuch as Simon de Montfort, earl of Lei- 9 
ceſter, high ſteward of England, Humphrey de F 
Bohun high conſtable, Roger Bigod earl Mareſchal, ' 
and Richard de Clare earl of Glouceſter, ſome of | 
whom were governed by private animoſity againſt | 1 
the king's perſon and favourites; and others, in- 
ſtigated by ambition or ſelf. intereſt, to retrench the Ns 
prerogative of the crown. On the third day of the | 
ſeſſion they appeared in the parliament-houſe, clad 

in armour ; a ſight at which the king was ſo much 

ſtartled, that he aſked if he was a priſoner? To 

this interrogation Roger Bigod anſwered, that he 

was not a priſoner; but they were determined to 
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expel all the Poitevins, and other foreigners, from 
England, and rectify the diſorders of the ſtate, It 
was this appearance and declaration that induced 
him to comply with their propoſal, the execution 
of which was deferred till the next meeting, which 
he appointed at Oxford. During this interval, the 
barons knowing how little they could depend upon 
his moſt ſolemn proteſtations, levied a body of 
forces; and, at the time preſcribed, repaired to 
Oxford well armed and attended, firmly reſolved 
ro execute their deſign. The firſt buſineſs of the 
ſeſſion was to chooſe the council of four and twenty; 
and Simon de Montfort was at the head of the twelve 
whom the barons elected. Theſe commiſſioners be- 
gan to deliberate immediately upon the ſubject of 
their meeting ; and in a little time they agreed to 
the following articles. That the king ſhould con- 
firm the great charter which he had ſo often ſworn 
to obſerve; that the office of high juſticiary ſhould 
be conferred upon a perſon of talents and integrity, 
who ſhould adminiſter juſtice to the poor and rich, 
without diſtinction ; that the chancellor, treaſurer, 
judges, and other miniſters of the public, ſhould 
be choſen annually by the council of four and 
twenty; and that the parliament ſhould be aſſembled 
once at leaſt in three years, to enact laws for the 
benefit of the kingdom. The parliament having 
approved of theſe articles, which were known by 
the appellation of the Statutes of Oxford, they were 
confirmed by the aſſent of the king and prince Ed- 
ward, who ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve, and cauſe them 
to be obſerved, to the utmoſt of his power “. 


* Thoſe that conſtituted the king's nan, William de Valence, John earl 
council were Fulk Baſſet biſhop of of Warenne, John ear! of Warwick, 


London, Aymer de Valence ele& of John Manſel juſticiary, J. de Derling- 
Weſtminſter, Henry ſon of Richard ton abbot of Weſtminſter, and Henry 


king of the Romans, Guy de Luſig- de Wingham chancellor, Thoſe no- 
Never- 
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Nevertheleſs they were not conſtituted without &. C. 1253. 
Oppoſition : the earl of Warenne refuſed to ſign ar- ogy 
ticles ſo derogatory to the king's prerogative ; and counſellors 
Henry ſon of Richard king of the Romans pro- 1 
teſted againſt them or any other ſuch regulation as 
ſhould be made in the abſence of his father. The Rymer, 
earl of Leiceſter, ſtill inſolent and impetuous, gave 
him to underſtand, that ſhould his father refuſe to 
concur with the barons in ſuch ſalutary meaſures, 
he ſhould not preſerve one foot of land in England. 

But the moſt induſtrious oppoſers of the Statutes were 
the king's uterine brothers, againſt whoſe influence 
theſe regulations were chiefly levelled. William de 
Valence having declared that he would never con- 
ſent to ſuch reſtrictions as tended to diminiſh the 
king's honour and authority, Leicelter - threatened 
him with a reſumption of the lands and caſtles he 
enjoyed by grants from the crown; and when he 
anſwered that he knew how to defend his own pro- 
perty, Simon told him his head ſhould pay for his 
diſobedience, William and his brother Aymer, 
elect of Wincheſter, ſuppoſing from this declara- 
tion that a deſign was formed againſt their lives, 
privately withdrew to the ſea- ſide, in hope of 
eſcaping to the continent; but, as they could not 
find a veſſel for their purpoſe, they took refuge in 
the caſtle of Wolveſham, belonging to the ſee of 
Wincheſter. The barons were no fooner apprized 
of their flight, than they took horſe, and purſued 
them to that city, where without any formal ad- 
journment they reſumed their deliberations, and 
finiſhed the ſeſſion of parliament. As they could 
not, without violation of the privileges of the 


minated by the barons were Walter Bigod brother to the ear! Mareſchal, 
de Canteloupe biſhop of Worceſter; Richard de Grey, W. Bardolf, Peter 
the earls of Leiceſter, Hereford, Glou- de Montfort, and Hugh d' Eſpenſer, 
ceſter, and Mareſchal, Roger Morti- Ann, Burton, 

mer, and John Fitzgeffrey, Hugh 
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church, attack the caſtle to which the four brothers 
had retired, they had recourſe to a negotiation, pro- 
poſing they ſhould quit the kingdom, and ſtay 
abroad until the ſtate ſhould be reformed, when the 
king might, with the conſent of his council, permit 
them to return. Henry interpoſing in their behalf, 
and offering ſecurity for their continuing quiet, 
without attempting to oppoſe the articles of re- 
formation, they agreed that Guy and Geoffrey 


ſhould go into exile ; and that the other two might 


remain in the kingdom, under ſuch cuſtody as the 
barons ſhould appoint, until the pacification of the 
troubles. William and Aymer did not much reliſh 
the ſcheme of confinement, but choſe to go abroad 
with their brothers, even though their eſtates ſhould 
be ſequeſtered by the barons, who allowed them a 
certain proportion for their ſubſiſtence, and promiſed 
the reſt ſhould be paid at their return. The par- 
ticulars of this agreement being adjuſted, they were 
ſupplied with a ſafe conduct; and, after having 
been ſtripped of about ſeven thouſand marks in 
ready money, embarked at Dover for the continent. 
Sums of money which they had depoſited in divers 
religious houſes, were ſeized and ſequeſtered ; their 
lands confiſcated ; agents ſent to Rome with letters 
to the pope, deſiring his holineſs to deprive Aymer 
of the adminiſtration of Wincheſter: and in the 
mean time the monks of St. Swithin were prevailed 
upon to elect a new biſhop, as if the ſee had been 
vacant. 

The barons, having thus expelled the foreigners 
that were ſo odious to the nation, aſſociated them- 
ſelves by a ſolemn oath to maintain the Statutes of 
Oxford, at the hazard of their lives and fortunes ; 
and they invited the citizens of London to join 


their affociation : a propoſal which was readily em- 


braced by the Londoners, who had always been at 
variance with Henry. They appointed a committee 


of 


K 


of four perſons to ſupply vacancies in the king's 
council, by virtue of one of the articles, which 
provided that if any of the twelve barons ſhould 
be abſent, the reſt might fill up their places. Un- 
der this pretext they conſtituted a council of their 


9 
4. C. rags, 
Henry 
dreads the 
ambition of 


the carl of 
Leiceſter, 


own party; and the king being entirely in their 


hands, managed the affairs of the realm according 
to their own pleaſure. They exacted oaths from 
the people that they would obſerve their regula- 
tions; and reſolved that all who ſhould oppoſe or 
neglect their ordinances ſhould be treated as ene- 
mies of the public. In a word, they were intoxi- 
cated with power, and became tyrants in their turn. 
They beſtowed offices on their friends and relations, 
reduced the king's authority to a mere ſhadow, and 
even aſſembled parliaments without his conſent or 
knowledge. In one of theſe they proceeded judi- 
cially againſt the foreigners whom they had ex- 
pelled, and by an authentic act condemned them to 
perpetual baniſhment; then they ſent deputies to the 
pope to juſtify their proceedings, giving his holineſs 
to underſtand that they could not comply with his 
deſires touching the conqueſt of Sicily, becauſe the 
king had embarked in that enterprize, without con- 
ſulting his parliament, or conſidering the ſtate of 
the kingdom, which could by no means ſupport 
the expence of ſuch an expedition ; beſides, the 
conditions of the donation were too hard and im- 
practicable ; nevertheleſs, if his holineſs would mi- 
tigate the terms of his propoſal, they would pro- 
ſecute the project with all their power. They com- 
municated the Statutes of Oxford as expedients to 
which they had been reduced by the weakneſs and 
incapacity of the king, who was entirely governed 
by the counſels of foreigners, who had no tie to 
bind them down to the intereſt of the nation ; and 
they mentioned the biſhop elect of Wincheſter as 
the chief author of all the miſchiefs with which 
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A. C. 1253. the kingdom had been afflicted. They repreſented 


that prelate as guilty of enormous crimes, in the 
conſciouſneſs of which he had deſired to quit Eng- 
land, leſt he ſhould be called to account for his mal- 


| 1 they accuſed him of having adviſed the 


Act. Pub. 


ing to violate his oath and promiſe: ſo that they 
looked upon him as an enemy to the kingdom, 
from which they had driven him into perpetual 
baniſhment. The pope, far from being ſatisfied 
with this juſtification, was incenſed at their pre- 
ſumption, in renouncing the favourite ſcheme from 
which he had derived ſuch advantages: but per- 
ceiving they were at preſent too proud and elevated 
to brook reproof or menaces, he delayed anſwering 
their remonſtrance; and in the mean time, en- 
couraged Henry in private with aſſurances of pro- 
tection. Yet he {till preſſed him to pay the arrears 
due to the Italian merchants, and fixed a time for 
the diſcharge of that obligation, at the expiration 
of which he ſent orders to the biſhop of London 
to excommunicate all the debtors of thoſe mer- 
chants, without diſtinction of rank or circumſtance. 
This order, however, unſupported by the royal au- 


thority, was never put in execution; and the con- 


queſt of Sicily was conſidered as a dangerous and 
chimerical project, tending to the ruin of England. 
So little was Henry able to execute that deſign, 
that he now ſaw himſelf deſpoiled of all his regal 
power, at the mercy of the barons, who compelled 


him to ſign orders every day to the prejudice and 


even ruin of his prerogative. Of all thoſe noble- 
men, he whom he hated moſt was Simon de Mont- 
fort earl of Leiceſter, his own brother-in-law : he 
had never forgot or forgiven the inſult he received 
from that nobleman in parliament ; and he looked 
upon him as the chief author of his preſent miſ- 
fortune. The dangerous ſituation to which he was 
reduced could not hinder him from manifeſting his 

: ſenti- 
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ſentiments on this ſubje& ; one day in going by 
water to the Tower, he was ſurpriſed with a ſud- 
den ſtorm of wind, accompanied with thunder and 
lightening, and ordered his people to row him 
aſhore immediately. The neareſt landing-place 
was at Durham ſtairs, where he was received by 
the earl of Leiceſter, who ſeeing him in great 
perturbation, aſked if he was afraid of the thun- 
der and lightening ? To which interrogation Henry 
replied, ++ I am afraid of the ſtorm; but, by 
«© God's head! I am more afraid of thee than of 
“ all the thunder and lightening in the univerſe.” 

Richard king of the Romans reſenting the con- 
duct of the barons who had taken ſuch important 
ſteps without his concurrence, wrote to them that 
he intended to come over, and pacify the troubles 
which had ariſen in his abſence; and they ſent 
deputies with an anſwer, importing that they 
would not ſuffer him to enter the kingdom, until 
he ſhould have ſworn to obſerve the Statutes of 
Oxford. Incenſed at this mortifying meſſage, he 
told the deputies that he wondered at the preſump- 
tion of the barons, who had attempted to change 
the government without his conſent. He pro- 
teſted that he would not take the oath which they 
propoſed, nor would he lay aſide his reſolution to 
return to England. The governors being apprized 
of his intention, equipped a fleet and army to diſ- 
pute his landing; and as he was in no condition to 
cope with ſuch powerful adverſaries, he agreed to 
their propoſal. On that condition he was permitted 
to croſs the ſea; and on his arrival at Dover he 
took the oath, in preſence of the king and a great 
number of barons aſſembled for his reception. 
The next ſtep which they took was to eftabliſh a 
ſolid peace with the king of France, whoſe coun- 
tenance and ſupport might counterbalance any ef- 
torts made by the king and his friends to retrieve 


the 
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the prerogative; and the earl of Leiceſter charged 
himſelf with the management of this negotiation. 
He accordingly repaired to France ; and, in order 
to facilitate the treaty, propoſed to ſacrifice all 
Henry's rights to Normandy and Anjou. Such a 
propoſition could not fail of being very agreeable 
to Lewis, who forthwith aſſented to the terms, and 
concluded a treaty which Henry was compelled to 
ſign. That weak prince was even obliged to viſit 
the French king at Abbeville, where, in an aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates of France, he diſclaimed all title 
to Normandy and Anjou; while Lewis ceded in 
his favour all the Limouſin and Perigord, and all 
that France poſſeſſed on the other fide of the Ga- 
ronne, upon condition that he would do homage, 
and fit among the peers of France as duke of 
Guienne. 

During Henry's abſence, the four and twent 
governors of England applied an effectual remedy 
to an abuſe of the court of Rome, againſt which 
the nation had long clamoured. All the beſt be- 
nefices of the kingdom were in the hands of Italian 
eccleſiaſtics, who, without reſiding on the ſpot, 


farmed their livings to the beſt bidders, and the 


A. C. 1260, 


money was remitted to Italy; ſo that there was 
hardly any ſpecie left in the iſland. In order to 
redreſs this grievance, the governors publiſhed a 
proclamation, ordering all perſons who farmed be- 
nefices belonging to foreigners, to depoſit the rents 
in the hands of certain receivers appointed for the 
purpoſe, on pain of ſeeing their houſes razed to 
the toundation. Although the barons had hitherto 
acted with unanimity, many of them now began 
to take umbrage at the great authority engroſſed 
by the earl of Leiceſter, who in a manner 
erected himſelf into the ſovereign of the four 
and twenty; and the earl of Glouceſter endeavour- 
ed to form a party, in order to counterbalance his 


intereſt, 
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intereſt, and be a check upon his ambition. He * C. 1260. 


firſt of all depreciated his conduct in private; and 
inſinuated that he had entered into a league with 


prince Edward, whom he intended to raiſe to the 


throne even in the life-time of his father. This 
report reaching the ears of Henry, who was then 
at St. Omer, he was ſo affrighted at the intimation, 
that he could not reſolve upon his return to Eng- 
land, left his liberty or his life ſhould be in dan- 
ger; until Edward being informed of his ſuſpi- 
cions, cleared himſelf of the imputation in ſuch a 
manner, as left no doubts in the breaſt of his fa- 
ther. Glouceſter, diſappointed in this quarter, at- 
tacked Leiceſter openly, charging him with divers 
malverſations in Guienne as well as in England; and 
demanded that a day might be appointed to examine 
the articles of impeachment : the time was accord- 
ingly fixed, and the earl of Leiceſter appeared in 
his own defence; when his accuſer, either conſci- 
ous of his own want of evidence, or dreading the 
power of the culprit, deſired the trial might be 
deferred, becauſe ſome of his witneſſes were abſent. 
This quarrel] might have produced miſchievous 
conſequences, had not the king of the Romans 
undertaken to terminate the diſpute, as well as to 
pacify his nephew prince Edward, who was ex- 
tremely incenſed againſt the earl of Glouceſter. 
Having ſucceeded in effecting this reconciliation, 
he ſet out for Germany, whither he was invited by 
a deputation from the princes, aſſuring him he 
ſhould now receive the imperial crown without 
oppoſition z and he was accompanied by prince Ed- 
ward, whoſe preſence on the continent was neceſ- 
ſary to regulate the affairs of Gaſcony, and ſettle 
all differences with his brother-in-law the king of 
Caſtile. 
Richard found the German nobility more than 
ever divided into factions; and foreſeeing that it 


would 
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would be impoſſible to ſucceed, without diſſipating 
immenſe ſums of money, which he could not af- 
ford to expend, he relinquiſhed his deſign, and 
returned to England. There he found the king 
and queen of Scotland, who had come to viſit 
Henry; and, after ſome ſtay in his court at Weſt- 
minſter, Alexander went back to his own kingdom; 
but his queen remaining with her father, was de- 
livered at Windſor of a daughter named Margaret. 
At the ſame time arrived John de Dreux duke of 
Brittany with intention to marry Beatrix the king's 
ſecond daughter, and the court was extremely 
ſplendid ; for though the governors had very little 
reſpect for the perſon of Henry, they, for the 
credit of the nation, received thoſe illuſtrious ſtran- 
gers with great magnificence and hoſpitality. This 
however was but ſmal] conſolation to Henry, who 
could not even diſpoſe of his own revenues, or 
plead any merit from the reception that was given 
to his own ſons-in-law. Careleſs and indolent as 
he was, he could not but feel and reſent theſe mor- 
tifications; but as there was no body near his per- 
ſon to whom he could communicate his chagrin, 
or by whoſe counſe] he could hope to extricate 
himſelf from ſuch reſtrictions, he privately invited 
his brother Aymer biſhop of Wincheſter to return 
to England, hoping that his own character and the 
protection of the pope, who had by this time con- 
firmed his election, would ſecure him from the 
perſecution of the barons. That prelate had ac- 
cepted the invitation, and actually ſet out from 
Rome for England, where his preſence would have 
infallibly produced freſh' troubles, had not death 
intercepted him at Paris, to the unſpeakable joy 
of the barons, who could not have refuſed him 
entrance into the kingdom, without coming to an 
open rupture with the pope, which it was their 


intereſt to avoid. Notwithſtanding this diſap- 


pointment, 
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pointment, the king perſiſted in his deſign to free 
himſelf from the yoke of the four and twenty. He 
hoped to draw ſome advantage from the quarrel 
berween the. earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, 
which he knew was but externally accommodated; 
and he deſired the pope would abſolve him from 
the oath he had taken to obſerve the Statutes of 
Oxford. That requeſt was readily granted by the 
pontiff, whoſe intereſt was concerned as well as 
that of Henry, in effecting a change of govern- 
ment; but Alexander dying before the diſpenſa- 
tion could be expedited, he was obliged to wait 
until the papal chair was filled with his ſucceſſor 
Urban IV. who made no difficulty of complying 
with his demand. | 
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His ſcruples being thus removed, he reſolved to The king 


pull off the maſk without delay; and in the mean 


openly diſ- 
claims the 


time endeavoured to gain over to his intereſt ſome Statutes of 


of thoſe whom the governors had appointed to 
exerciſe offices of truſt in the nation. Having 
partly ſucceeded in theſe attempts, he, without 
communicating his intention to any perſon what. 
ever, appeared unexpectedly in the parliament 
which was aſſembled at London, and declared, to 
the unſpeakable aſtoniſhment of the members, that 
they had promiſed to pay his debts and augment 
his revenue, when he ſigned the Statutes of Ox- 
ford; but, as they had not performed their pro- 
miſe, he did not think himſelf obliged to keep the 
oath he had there taken; that he would no longer 
make uſe of the counſellors who had been impoſed 
upon him, bur was determined to free himſelf 
from ſuch inglorious bonds, and aſſert the dignity 
of his prerogative. So ſaying, he retired to the 
Tower, which he had previouſly ſecured for his 
purpoſe, ſeized all the money in the mint, pub- 
liſhed a proclamation diſcarding the officers ap- 
pointed by the four and twenty, and nominating 

7 others 
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others in their room ; and acted with ſuch vigour, 
as ſeemed to be the effect of a ſteady reſolution to 
retrieve his independence. Prince Edward, who 
was then at Paris, being informed of this tranſ- 
action, and apprehenſive of miſchievous conſe- 
quences, returned to England immediately, in or- 
ger to employ all his intereſt and endeavours for 
preventing a civil war ; and his arrival was expected 
with impatience by the barons, who hoped to con- 
vince him of his father's miſconduct, and engage 
him as a mediator at leaſt, to compromiſe the 
quarrel which they were not in a condition to 
maintain, Henry wiſhed for his return with the 
ſame eagerneſs, in full expectation of his adding 
ſtrength and importance to the royal cauſe; but 
he was extremely confounded, when he underſtood 
that Edward loudly blamed him for the violation 
of his oath z and his confuſion was redoubled by 
the reunion of the earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, 
who now agreed to an hearty reconciliation, as the 
only expedient that could prevent the ruin of both, 
and ſwore a ſecond time to the Statutes of Oxford. 
The party of the barons being thus fortified, they 


gave the king to underſtand, that unleſs. he would 


voluntarily remove from his perſon thoſe evil 
counſellors, who had given him ſuch pernicious 
advice, they would find means to effect that re- 
moval by compulſion. Henry, who had raſhly 
embarked in this enterprize during a guſt of paſ- 
ſion, had by this time relapſed into his native per- 
plexity and irreſolution; and, as he could not de- 
termine upon what anſwer he ought to make, he 
took no notice of the meſſage, but remained in 
the Tower, from an apprehenſion that his perſon 
would not be fate in any other habitation, His 
fears, however, waxing ſtronger and ſtronger every 
day, he lived in the utmoſt terror, and with a view 


to encreaſe the number of his partiſans, publiſhed 
the 
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the pope's bull, which abſolved him from the obli- &. ©. 1267, 
ation of his oath ; an imprudent ſtep, by which 
e forfeited all the regard of the nation, and fur- 

niſhed his enemies with a plauſible pretence for 
repreſenting him as a perſon upon whoſe faith-and 
fincerity no dependence could be placed. The 
barons, who had hitherto hoped to accommodate . 
matters before they ſhould come to an open rup- 
ture, now laid aſide all reſtraint, and contrived a 
ſcheme for ſurpriſing him at Wincheſter, to which 
city he had lately repaired on the faith of a nego- 
tiation; but, being apprized of their deſign, he 
withdrew again to the Tower, from whence he 
ſent orders into all the counties to change the ma- 
giſtrates appointed by the four and twenty; and 
thefe directions filled the whole kingdom with con- 
fuſion. The barons began to take effectual mea- 
ſures for oppoſing the king's deſigns, and engaged 
the governors of the Cinque-Ports to equip a fleet 
of ſhips to ſuccour the coaſt, and prevent his being 
ſtrengthened by foreign reinforcements. . 

Every thing ſeemed to portend an immediate The differ- . | 
civil war, tho* both parties were afraid to plunge eben | 
the nation into ſuch a gulf of calamity, and each the barons 
induſtriouſly ſought to fix the odium of this diſſen- 4. 
tion upon the other. At length the king of the 
Romans offered his mediation, which being ac- 
cepted, he prevailed upon his brother to declare he 
would confirm the Statutes of Oxford; and, at 
the ſame time, perſuaded the barons to relax in 
thoſe articles which were moſt diſagreeable to 
Henry. Not that they unanimouſly agreed to A. C. 1262. 
this qualification; the earl of Leiceſter proteſted 
againſt the peace, alledging that they could never 
ſafely confide in the proteſſed ſincerity of a prince 
who broke through the moſt ſacred ties for his 
convenience; and having made this declaration, he 
retired to France. Several other barons expreſſed 
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A. e. 1262+ their diſlike to the articles, but ſuffered themſelves 


Rymer. 


The king 
makes a 
voyage to 
Gaſcony. 
The trou- 


to be over- ruled by the majority, rather than run 
the riſk of being reproached as the authors of 
inteſtine commotion ; and by this treaty the tran- 
quillity of England ſeemed to be happily re-eſta- 
bliſned; yet, under this appearance of peace, the 


_ embers of diſcord ſtill glowed, ſo as in a little 


time to burſt out into a flame, that raged with un- 
common, violence. | | 
After the ratification of this agreement, Richard 
king of the Romans re-viſited Germany upon a 
preſſing invitation of the princes, who ſuppoſed 


bles are re- he had by this time recruited his finances, and was 


vived by the ; 
ambition of 


in a condition to feed their venality. Henry him- 


the excl of felf took this opportunity of the pacification to go 
ceiter. 


in perſon and regulate the affairs of Guienne, and 
was ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper at Bour- 
deaux, which detained him on the continent much 
longer than he had propoſed to ſtay, when he de- 
parted from England. Richard earl of Glouceſter 
dying in the mean time, his ſon Gilbert made a 
voyage to Guienne to receive the inveſtiture of the 
earldom ; but Henry was ſo irritated againſt Ri- 
chard, that the ſon was obliged to undergo. the 
trouble of a tedious ſolicitation, and even pre- 


| ſent him with a conſiderable ſum of money, before 


he could obtain his requeſt. During the king's 
abſence, the friends of Leiceſter, whoſe turbulence 
and ambition no conceſſions could appeaſe or ſa- 
tisfy, renewed their cabals, and endeavoured to 
re · unite the party which had been divided by the 
laſt accommodation. This taſk was the leſs diffi 
cult, as Glouceſter's death delivered him from the 
oppoſition of a powerful rival, and as the king had 
furniſned them with a plauſible pretext for com- 
plaining that he had not yet confirmed the Statutes 
of Oxtord. The earl no ſooner underſtood that 
his emiſſaries had ſet the party in motion, than he 
returned 
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the courage and animoſity of all thoſe who had 
ſubſcribed the articles contrary to their own incli- 
nation; and the king receiving intelligence of their 
meaſures, embarked for England immediately, in 
order to anticipate their deſigns : but before his 
arrival, the barons had concerted a plan for fecur- 
ing themſelves from all the bad effects of his in- 
conſtancy. Immediately after his return, they 
preſented an addreſs, inſiſting upon a confirmation 
of the Oxford proviſions according to the laſt 
agreement; and threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to 
do themſelves juſtice in another manner. They 
depended upon the king's timorous diſpoſition, in 
full confidence of his ſpeedy compliance with their 
demand, but were not a little ſurpriſed when they 
found themſelves treated as rebels, and menaced 
with the ſevereſt penalties. 

Henry's courage was elevated upon this occa- 
fion by aſſurances of ſupport, to which they were 
as yet ſtrangers. During his reſidence in Guienne, 
he had engaged the king of the Romans and 
prince Edward in his intereſt : this laſt had, under 
pretence of aſſiſting at a tournament in Paris, 
made ſome levies of foreign troops, which were 
brought over to England by that young prince, 
and led againſt Llewellyn prince of Wales, who 
had made incurſions into the Engliſh territories; 
The Welſh prince was ſuppoſed to act in concert 
with the confederated barons, as he confined his 
depredations to the lands belonging to Roger de 
Mortimer, and other noblemen who adhered to the 
king. Edward marching againſt him, he took 
refuge in the mountainous parts of North Wales, 
which were altogether inacceſſible; ſo that all the 
prince could do was to ſupply the caitle of Gan- 
nock and other fortreſſes with ſtore of proviſion 
and ſtrong garriſons, and then he was recalled by 
| C 2 his 
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returned to England, where his preſence revived A. © 1403. 


Prince Ed- 


ward 


marches ins 


to Wales, 


A, C. 1363. 
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A. C. 1263. his father. From this expedition he returned to 
M. Welt- London; and being deſtitute of money to pay his 
8 forces, he marched at the head of a ſtrong detach- 
ment to the houſe of the Templars, from whence 

he carried off ten thouſand pounds ſterling belong- 

ing to the citizens, who had there depoſited it as 

in a place of ſafety. This act gf violence and ra- 

pine produced an univerſal clamour among the in- 
habitants; but their complaints were diſregarded 

by the prince, who ordered the money to be ſe 

cured in the caſtle of Windſor, which they did not 

think proper to beſiege. Pope Urban, conſider- 

ing England as an exhauſted fund from which he 

could drain no more money, reſolved to play the 

ſame game with France touching the crown of Sicily, 

and actually entered into a negotiation with Charles 

count of Anjou, brother to the French king, a 
nobleman whom he propoſed to elevate to the Si- 

cilian throne. To prepare Henry for this change 

in his reſolution, he wrote a long letter to him, in 

which, after having reproached him with his neg- 

lecting to fulfil his promiſe, he declared that he 

ſhould be obliged to caſt his eyes on ſome other 


prince who would engage heartily and expeditiouſly 
AR. Pub. in the project. 


The king Overtures of accommodation had been made by 
an le ba- 


Tons prepare the moderate part of the nation, to prevent the 
for an open King and the malcontents from proceeding to ex- 
repute tremities; but their endeavours proving ineffectual 
from the obſtinacy of both parties, who ſhifted 
the blame from each other, the earl of Leiceſter 
fearing that thoſe delays ſerved only to debauch 


his partiſans, reſolved to engage them beyond a 


power of retracting, by commencing hoſtilities 


without further heſitation. What quickened his 
relolution was the induſtry of the king's party, 
who had exacted an oath of fealty to his fon Ed- 
ward from all the citizens of London; and, in a 


parliament 
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parliament held at Weſtminſter, all the nobility had 4. C. 1263, 


| ſworn to maintain the ſucceſſion, except Gilbert de 
Clare earl of Glouceſter, who was a profeſſed adhe- 
rent of Leiceſter, and refuſed to take the oath in 
the face of the parliament. Henry, alarmed at this 
refuſal, began to dread an inſurrection, and iſſued 
out writs to all the ſheriffs, enjoining them to de- 
mand an oath from all perſons at their count 
courts, implying that they would ftand by the 
king with their lives and fortunes, and after his 
death ſupport his ſon Edward in his ſucceſſion to 
the throne of his father. The prince had repaired 
in perſon to the iſle of Sheppey, where he con- 
vened the barons of the Cinque-Ports, who ſub- 
jected themſelves to the fame oath at his defire, 
though theſe obligations were not at all binding on 
either ſide ; for as the pope had more than once 
abſolved the king of oaths which he preteaded to 
have taken on compulſion, ſo now the inferior 
Clergy, who were unanimouſly in the intereſt of 
the barons, removed the ſcruples of the people, 
and exhorted them to join in the defence of their 
liberties, againſt the tyranny of a king who was 
ruled by inſolent and rapacious foreigners. 


The commonalty were thus inflamed to a degree The ear! of 
of enthuſiaſm, while Leiceſter ſeeing them ripe for {<<fer a- 


ſembles an 


his purpoſe, convoked his barons at Oxford, where army, with 


they reſolved to maintain the ſtatutes by force of Wh be 


arms, and choſe the earl for their general. They caftes, and 
had already levied ſome troops, which were now [75 the 


lands be- 
aſſembled, and augmented to a prodigious number. longing to 


Peter biſhop of Hereford, a native of Burgundy, Agne, 
who had rendered himſelf odious to the clergy by 
oppreſſing them in the Sicilian affair, was now the 
firſt who felt the reſentment of the revolters; they 
ſeized and impriſoned him in Erdeſley caſtle, plun- 
dered his effects, and deſtroyed his farms. The 
Itali an eccleſiaſtics were pillaged and turned out of 


C4 their 
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A. C. 1263. their livings : Geoffrey de Langley, Roger de Mor- 
timer, and all the other noblemen who had oppoſed 
the power of the four and twenty, ſaw their lands 
and houſes cruelly ravaged; and the fury of the 
commons was in an eſpecial manner levelled againſt 
Simon de Walton biſhop of Norwich, and John 
Manſel juſticiary, who had executed the pope's 
bull for abſolving the nation from the oath to ob- 
ſerve the Proviſions of Oxford. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter, having made himſelf maſter of Glouceſter, 
Worceſter, and Bridgnorth, advanced about Mid- 

ſummer towards London, with the royal ſtandard 

IT carried before him, and ſubduing all the king's 

j caſtles in his way, provided them with garriſons 

The citizens and governors devoted to his intereſt. Henry at 

<lue for this time. reſided in the Tower; prince Edward 
the bares lodged at Clerkenwell, deſtitute of friends and 

queen, and money; and the city of London had declared for 

gr gg the barons, under the influence of Thomas Fitz - 

gs, Thomas the mayor, a ſtaunch adherent to Lei- 

ceſter. The populace formed themſelves into aſſo- 

ciations againſt all foreigners, whom they perſe- 

cuted with the utmoſt cruelty and malice; and 

prince Edward retired with his French knights to 

Windfor, where he endeavoured to aſſembly a body 

of forces, with which he might be able to take the 

field againſt the barons. The queen thinking her- 

ſelf unſafe from the fury of the multitude, reſolved 

to follow her ſon by water, and accordingly. went 

on board of a barge at the Tower; but as ſhe ap- 

proached London- bridge, ſhe was inſulted in the 

moft brutal manner by the populace, who, not 

contented with reviling her in the moſt reproachful 

terms, endeavoured to ſink her boat and deftroy 

her lite, by throwing a prodigious quantity of 

ſtones into the veſſel when the rowers attempted to 

paſs through one of the arches; ſo that ſhe was ob- 

liged to return to the Tower, which ſhe reached 

„ with 
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with great danger and difficulty, and was from “. ©1253: 
thence conveyed to the palace of the biſhop of M. Wet. 
London at St. Paul's, as a place of ſanctuary. Jug. Punt. 
The wealthy citizens were no leſs expoſed to the 
violence of the mob, which patrolled the ſtreets in 

vaſt bodies of horſe and foot; and, under pre- 

tence of ſearching for foreigners, broke open 

houſes and plundered friends and foes without 
diſtinction. N 

The king of the Romans no ſooner heard of 4 fort en- 
this commotion, than he came up from the Weſt, 
and interpoſed his good offices to prevent the effu- 
ſion of blood; and a negotiation was begun, under 
the conduct and management of the biſhops of 
Worceſter, London, Lincoln, and Coventry, John 
de Arlington, and William de Wilton. Mean 
while Leiceſter viſited the Cinque-Ports, which he 
confirmed in his intereſt; and then advancing with 
his army towards London, the king, in terror of 
being beſieged, agreed to the articles which the 
revblters pleaſed to propoſe; and the treaty was 
concluded, on condition that the ſtrong places of 
the kingdom ſhould be pur into the hands of the 
barons ; that the Statutes of Oxford ſhould be in- 
violably obſerved ; that all foreigners ſhould be 
baniſhed the kingdom, except ſuch as might be 
permitted to ſtay by the unanimous conſent of the 
barons; and that none but natural-born ſubjects, 
approved by the barons, ſhould be concerned in 
tae adminiſtration of public affairs. : 

This peace, which was proclaimed in London Prince ka- 
on the twenty-ſecond day of July, was very dif- — hn 
agreeable to prince Edward, who could not bear render the 
to ſee the royal prerogative laid under ſuch reſtric- ge. 
tions. He had repaired to Briſto}, with a view to 
provide the caſtle of that place with a good garri- 
fon and other neceſſaries for a vigorous defence, 
in caſe the negotiation ſhould. not ſucceed ; and he 
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A. C. 1263, ordered the inhabitants to furniſh all the neceſſary 


ſtores and proviſions at their own expence. The 
minds of the people being already irritated againſt 
his father, they were ſo incenſed at this arbitrary 
demand, that a ſedition enſued ; and Edward was 
fain to take refuge in the caſtle, where he was 
immediately inveſted. Unprovided as he was with 
men and ammunition, he had recourſe to a ſtrata- 
gem, by which he delivered himſelf from the fury 
of the enraged populace. He deſired to ſpeak 
with the biſhop of Worceſter, to whom he declared 
his intention was to eſpouſe the party of the barons; 
but that he wanted firſt to try whether or not he 
could perſuade his father to grant them ſatisfaction 
without coming to extremities, He therefore pro- 
poſed that the biſhop ſhould interpoſe his influence 


with the populace, that he might have liberty to 


go and execute his deſign ; and he deſired the biſhop 
would accompany him in fuch a laudable under- 
taking, to direct him with his advice, and be an 
eye-witneſs of his conduct. The prelate, ſatisfied 
with his declaration, repreſented to the citizens, 
that it was of the greateſt detriment to the com- 
mon-weal, to detain the prince at ſuch a juncture: 
the blockade was immediately raiſed; and Edward 
ſet out for London, accompanied by the unſuſ- 
pecting biſhop. When they arrived at Egham, 
the prince clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and rode full 
ſpeed to the caſtle of Windſor, in which he thought 
himſelf ſecure; but the prelate, provoked at his 
eicape and equivocation, proceeded to London, 
and complained of his behaviour to the barons, 


who reſolved to beſiege him immediately. Edward 
' knowing the place was not provided for a regular 
ſiege, was no ſooner apprized of their march, than 


he rode forth to meet the earl of Leiceſter, in hope 


of amuſing him with a negotiation, by which he 


might be allowed to keep poſſeſſion of the caitle ; 


al 
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and he had a conference at Kingſton with that * © 1263 
nobleman, who did not chuſe to grant the condi- 
tions upon which he inſiſted; he therefore attempted 
to return, but found himſelf arreſted, and obliged 
to accept of ſuch terms as the earl was pleaſed to 
propoſe. The caſtle was delivered into the hands 
of the barons; the garriſon, conſiſting wholly of 
foreign troops, was conducted to the ſea-fide and 
embarked for their own country, after their equi- Ch. Ablagl 
page had been ſhamefully plundered. 5 
Mean while the king, at the publication of the 2 
peace, had quitted the Tower and repaired to his teryoſs his 
palace at Weſtminſter, where he inwardly repined 79 offices 
at the triumph of the barons, who did not uſe accommoda- 
their ſucceſs with moderation. Hugh D' Eſpenſer King a0 
was created juſticiary ; the ſeals were given to Ni- the barons, 
cholas de Ely, while the earl of Leiceſter, at the 
head of his army, committed outrages with im- 
punity, and in effect governed all England. His 
pride and inſolence had raiſed him a number of 
enemies among the nobility, and now the people 
loudly murmured againſt the rapine and oppreſſion 
which his ſoldiers exerciſed under his cognizance. 
They complained to the king, who could not re- 
dreſs their grievances; though, in order to prevent 
their taking arms in their own defence, they were 
amuſed with hopes of receiving ſatisfaction from 
the next parliament, which met in September. 
During this ſhort ſeſſion, the charter for confirm- 
ing the Oxford proviſions. was read in St. Paul's 
church; guardians of the peace were appointed all 
over the kingdom; a reſolution was taken to ad- 
miniſter juſtice with punctuality for the future; 
and as Leiceſter refuſed to make reſtitution, the 
caſe of the ſufferers was referred to the confidera- 
tion of the enſuing parliament. Lewis king of 
France, with a view to reconcile Henry and his 
barons, ſummoned this prince, together with the 
ear 
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A. C. 1263. earl of Leiceſter and other noblemen who enjoyed 


eſtates in his dominions, to meet him in the afſem- 
bly of the eſtates at Boulogne, to deliberate on the 
coronation of his ſon, and an expedition to Pa- 
Jeſtine, in which he propoſed to embark. The 
barons would not conſent to the king's departure 
until he had promiſed in writing, and upon the 
oath of Sir Geffrey Gatelin, that he would return 
within a week after Michaelmas. Then commit- 
ting the government to the charge of Hugh 
D*Eſpenſer, he took ſhipping at Dover, with the 
queen, the two princes, and a great many of the 
nobility, and arrived in ſafety at Boulogne, where 
Lewis endeavoured to perſuade the barons to deſiſt 
from their encroachments upon the prerogative, 
which had produced ſo much diſturbance in their 
country, and ſeemed ſo ſubverſive of all order and 
ſubordination. But Leiceſter, elated with his power 
and ſucceſs, rejected all propoſals of ſubmiſſion, and 
returned abruptly to England. He was in a little 
time followed by Henry, who left his queen in 
France, that ſhe might not be expoſed to ſuch 
inſults as ſhe had already ſuſtained from the po- 
pulace. 

When the parliament met at Weſtminſter, the 
earl appeared with a ſtrong body of Londoners; 
and as the original four and twenty governors were 
by this time partly dead, and partly converted to 
the king's intereſt, he reſolved to ſupply their 
places with thoſe who adhered to the party of the 
barons: but the people, whom he had diſobliged 
by his arrogance and tyranny, joining with Henry's 
friends, formed a ſtrong oppoſition to his meaſures; 
and diſputes ran high in parliament, when prince 
Edward, on pretence of viſiting his wife, ſurpriſed 
Windſor, to which the king next day retired, at- 
tended by ſeveral earls and barons, who had pro- 
miſed to ſtand by him with their lives and fortunes. 
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Henry called another parliament at Reading, 
vhere it could not be overawed by the militia of Lon- 
don. Leiceſter and his barons refuſed to go thi- 
ther; and the king, aſſembling a body of forces, 


marched directly to Dover, and tried to ſurpriſe the 
caſtle; but he miſcarried in the attempt, through 
the vigilance of Richard de Grey, the governor, 
who was a partiſan of the earl of Leiceſter. This 
recommencement of hoſtilities furniſhed the mal- 
contents with an handle to depreciate the character 
of Henry, whom they repreſented as a perſon 
bound by no ties of agreement or accommodation 


and they accuſed him of a defign to introduce 
foreign troops to enſlave the ſubjects of England. 


In order to obviate the effects of this imputation, 
the king iſſued a writ, to the citizens of London, 
and afterwards to all the ſheriffs of England, de- 
claring that he neither had nor would invite 


foreigners into the realm; charging the people to 


refuſe payment of any illegal taxes that might be 
laid upon them by the rebellious barons, and for- 
bidding them to march out of their counties with- 
out his ſpecial mandate : he likewiſe ordered the 
inhabitants of London to remove the earl of Lei- 
ceſter and his followers from the city, where they 
had fixed their head quarters. 

Mean while, being baffled in his expectation at 
Dover, he viſited the Cinque-Ports: and having 


obliged the barons to renew their oath of fealty, 
advanced with his army towards London, where 


he ſtill had a good number of adherents, though 
the majority of the common people were in the in- 
tereſt of the barons. Leiceſter, hearing of his ap- 
proach, took poſt in Southwark to oppoſe his en- 
trance into the capital; and the king in his march 
was joined by prince Edward from Windſor with a 


{ſtrong body of forces; ſo that he was now greatly 


ſuperior in aumber to his adverſaries. He refolved 


therefore 
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therefore to attack Leiceſter in his quarters; and 
his friends in London undertook to prevent that 
nobleman's retreat into the city. "They accord- 
ingly locked up the bridge gates and threw the 
keys into the river, while the royal army proceeded 
to the aſſault. The earl finding himſelf precluded, 
was obliged to ſtand upon the defenſive, and main- 


tain the engagement, until the populace, being in- 


formed of his fituation, broke down the gates and 
barricadoes, and poured in vaſt numbers to his 
aſſiſtance ; ſo that the king and prince Edward 
were fain to retreat, and Leiceſter entered London 
in triumph. The faction produced other overtures 
for an accommedation, and a truce was concluded, 
during which both parties agreed to refer their dif- 


ference to the arbitration of the French king; and 


A. C. 1264, 


the reference was confirmed by the oaths of the 
king, barons, and all the principal perſons con- 
cerned in the quarrel. Henry himſelf, with prince 
Edward and ſeveral members of his council, ſet out 
immediately for France, and were followed by the 
chiefs of the other party, except the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who was prevented from going abroad on 
this occaſion by a fall from his horſe, in which his 
thigh-bone was fractured. Lewis accepted the of- 


fice of arbitrator ; and having heard the cauſe, in 


an aſſembly of the ſtates at Amiens, decreed that 
the Statutes of Oxford ſnould be annulled; that the 
king ſhould recover all his rights and prerogatives, 
and have the liberty of appointing all the great 
officers of the crown; and that foreigners ſhould 
be deemed capable of.enjoying poſts and dignities 
as well as Engliſh; but he added a clauſe, import- 
ing that his award ſhould have no effect to the pre- 
judice of the privileges which had been granted to 
the Engliſh before the parliament of Oxford. The 
barons conſidered this ſalvo as a manifeſt contra- 
diction, affirming that the Statutes of Oxſord were 
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enacted with no other view than that of confirm- 
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ing their privileges; and therefore the clauſe fur- 


niſhed them with a pretext to reject the determina- i 
| Act. Pub, 
The king- 


tion, and renew hoſtilities. 

The king was ſcarce returned from France, 
when Leiceſter ſent his two ſons Henry and Simon 
de Montfort with a ſtrong body of force to ravage 
the lands of Roger de Mortimer ; and afterwards 
being joined by Llewellyn, they reduced the caſtle 
of Radnor : another party, commanded by Robert 
Ferrers, earl of Derby, advanced to Worceſter ; 
and after ſeveral aſſaults taking the city, aban- 
doned it to plunder. Edward, marching to the 
relief of Mortimer, ſubdued ſeveral caſtles belong- 
ing to Humphry de Bohun, and purſued the two 
Montforts to Glouceſter, where they ſued for a 
truce, which they obtained by the mediation of the 
biſhop of Worceſter; before the expiration of 
which another treaty was brought upon the carpet 
at Brackley, in preſence of John de Valence, the 
French ambaſſador : but the parties could not 
agree upon the articles. The ſtrength of the ba- 
rons lay in the middle of England, where the earls 
of Leiceſter and Derby poſſeſſed great eſtates ; be- 
fides the city of London and the adjacent counties, 
which were greatly influenced by the earl of Glou- 
ceſter. The king's intereſt prevailed in the North, 
in the Marches of Wales, and in the Weſt, which 
was generally attached to the king of the Romans. 
As for London, it was ſtill governed by Thomas 


dom is rein- 
vol ved in 
confuſion. 
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- 


Fitz- Thomas, whom the populace elected from 
one year to another, contrary to all former prece- 


dents. It was under his auſpices that the citizens 
formed an affociation to maintain their liberties 
againſt the arbitrary meaſures of the king, and ſup- 
port to the utmolt of their power the intereſt of 
the confederated barons. All the people in the 
City, above twelve years of age, ſwore to obſerve 
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4. C. 1364. this aſſociation, which was ſigned by the mayor and 
commons of London on one part, and by the earls 
of Leiceſter, Glouceſter, and Derby, Hugh le 
D'Eſpenſer, the chief juſticiary, and fourteen barons 
on the other; and in a little time the barons of the 

Cinque-Ports acceded to the ſame engagement. 
The populace were then divided into different 
bands; choſe Thomas de Piveleſdon for their con- 
{table ; created Stephen Bukerel their mareſchal 
and obliged themſelves, on hearing the ſound of 
the great bell in St. Paul's, to come forth armed 
by day or by night, to follow the banners of theſe 
chieftains. Under ſuch conductors they made in- 
curſions into the neighbourhood of London, pil- 
laging and deſtroying the houſes and lands be- 
longing to the king of the Romans and other no- 
blemen of the king's party. In the week before 
Palm- Sunday, they broke open the houſes and 
ſnops belonging to the Jews, plundered their ef- 
fects, ſtripped them ſtark naked, kept them in 
cuſtody for ſome hours, and then maſſacred above 
five hundred of that wretched people, under the 
unmediate direction of a powerful baron called John 
Fitz- John, who with his own hand murdered Koh 
Ben Abraham, the wealthieſt Hebrew in England 
and ſeizing all his treaſure divided it between him- 

c. T. Wik. ſelf and the earl of Leiceſter, 

The king The conferences for the peace being broke up, 

. and the commiſſioners for the barons returned to 

adrantage London; the king ſummoned all his military te- 

veer the nants to attend him at Oxford, and he was joined 

Northamp- by a very conſiderable body of forces from the 

os North, commanded by John Comin, John Baliol 
lord of Galloway, Robert de Brus lord of Anan- 
dale, John de Vaux, Henry de Pizrcy, and other 
noblemen from the Scottiſh border. With theſe 
he marched to Northampton, where he under- 


ſtood a great number of barons had rendezvouſed, 
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in order to reinforce the earl of Leiceſter, Henry & C. 1264 
being refuſed admittance, broke down a weak part 
of the walls; and Simon de Montfort ſallying out 
was taken priſoner by prince Edward, after his 
horſe had fallen upon him. This accident diſcon- 
certed the aſſociates in ſuch a manner, that they 
threw down their arms, and ſubmitted to the 
mercy of the king, who afterwards made himſelf 
maſter of Leiceſter, Nottingham, Tutbury, and 
over-run the counties of Derby and Stafford, rava- t. Pate. 
ging the lands belonging to his adverſaries. The Brady, 
earl of Leiceſter had begun his march from Lon- 
don to join the forces rendezvouſed at North- 
ampton ; but, hearing of their diſaſter, he retreated 
to the city, which he fortified with great diligence. 
Having taken this precaution, he refolved to be- 
ſiege the caſtle of Rocheſter, in which the earl of 
Warenne commanded for the king, though the 
earl of Arunde] and ſeveral other noblemen were 
in the place. When he advanced to Strode, he 
found the bridge over the river Medway broke 
down, and the other fide defended by a paliſado 
and breaſtwork, well manned with the inhabitants, 
determined to oppoſe his paſſage ; but, he filled a 
veſſel with combuſtibles, and ſetting them on fire, 
paſſed the river under favour of the ſmoke. Hav- 
ing thus taken poſſeſſion of the town, he inveſted 
the caſtle, which he would in all probability have 
reduced, had not the king, in order to make a di- 
verſion, advanced towards London. This motion 
alarmed the earl ſo much, that he returned imme- 
diately to that city, leaving a ſmall body of troops 
at Rocheſter, to block up the caftle. Theſe were 
ealily defeated by the king, who now marched 
acrols the country to the relief of the earl of Wa- 
renne. After having gained this advantage, he 
took the caſtle of Tunbridge, and directing his 
rout to Winchelſea, compelled ſome of the 
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A. c. 1264. of the Cinque-Ports to renew their oath of homage, 


Battle of 
Lewes, in 
which the 
king is de- 
feated and 
taken, 


while the reſt put to ſea, and intercepted all fupply 
of proviſion from abroad, except ſuch as were in- 
tended for the uſe of the malcontents. From Win- 
chelſea, the king marched into Suſſex, and fixed 
his quarters in the convent of Lewes, while prince 
Edward took up his lodging in the caſtle, 

Leiceſter being by this time reinforced by a body 
of fifteen thouſand Londoners, reſolved to hazard 
a deciſive engagement; and with that view, began 
his march towards the place where the king's army 
was encamped. He halted about two leagues from 
Lewes; and that he might throw the odium of 
whatever miſchief ſhould happen upon Henry, he 
ſent a reſpectful meſſage to the king, declaring that 
he and his followers had not taken up arms with a 


view to renounce their allegiance, but merely to 


remedy the diſorders of the government ; he there- 
fore conjured his majeſty to concur with them in 
that ſalutary work, proteſting that he ſhouid find 
them as obedient as thoſe ſycophants, who, under 
the pretext of reſpectful ſervice, ſought his ruin, 
in attempting, by their infamous calumnies, to 
alienate his affection from his faithful ſubjects. 
This remonſtrance gave ſuch offence to prince Ed- 
ward, and the king of the Romans, that they an- 
ſwered it with reproach and defiance ; which the 
barons retorted with intereſt, renouncing their alle- 
giance, and branding the king himſelf as an enemy 
to the nation. Both ſides now prepared for battle 


with the utmoſt rancour of animoſity ; and the earl 


of Leiceſter advanced to the neighbourhood of 
Lewes, where he found Henry's troops ready to 
we him a warm reception. The royal army was 
formed in three diviſions ; prince Edward com- 
manded on the right, the king of the Romans was 
poſted in the lett wing, and Henry himſelf re- 
mained in the centre, The baraas were divided 
5 into 
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into four bodies: the firſt was conducted by Henry &. C. 1264, 
de Montfort, ſon of the general; the earl of Glou- 
ceſter commanded the ſecond; Simon, earl of Lei- 
ceſter, was at the head of the third; and the fourth, 
conſiſting of Londoners, extended to the left, under 
the direction of Nicholas Seagrave. The battle 
was begun by prince Edward, who attacked the 
London militia with ſuch fury, that they could 
not ſuſtain the charge, but gave way, and fled im- 
mediately with great precipitation. He was ſo tranſ- 
ported with the deſire of revenging the inſult they 
had offered to his mother, that he purſued them 
four miles from the field of battle, making a ter- 
rible ſlaughter. While he made this imprudent 
uſe of his victory, the earls of Leiceſter and Glou- 
ceſter obtained the ſame advantage over Henry and 
the king of the Romans : the lett wing was almoſt 
wholly cut in pieces, the king of the Romans, with 
John Comyn, Robert de Brus, and other noble- 
men, being taken priſoners ; but the centre made 
a very gallant reſiſtance, being animated by the 
example of Philip Baſſet, who performed miracles 
of valour, until he was overpowered with numbers, 
after having received four and twenty wounds : 
the king himſelf was ſlightly hurt, and his horſe 
killed under him, before he retired to the priory of 
Lewes, where he fell into the hands of the enemy, 
The royal army was totally routed when prince Ed- 
ward returned from the purſnit; and his followers 
were ſtruck with ſuch conſternation, that the earl 
of Warenne, W. de Valence, Guy de Luſignan, 
and Hugh Bigod, fled with ſeven hundred men to 
Pevenſey, where they embarked for the continent. 
This defection diſabled prince Edward from exe- 
cuting his firſt reſolution, of falling upon the vic- 
tors while they were yet diſperſed in the purſuit 
and pillage ; at the ſame time it enabled the earl 
of Leiceſter to reduce his forces into ſome order, 
1 D in 
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A. c. 1c · in caſe he ſhould be attacked. Perceiving, however, 
that they were unwilling to engage, he amuſed Ed- 
ward with propoſals of accommodation, until he 
had ſent ſome detachments to cut off his retreat; 
and the prince finding himſelf entangled in the ſnare, 
was fain to ſubmit to whatever was propoſed. The 
negotiation laſted but a few minutes; and the treaty 
was concluded on theſe conditions : The Statutes of 
Oxford ſhall be punctually obſerved, though under 
ſuch qualifications as may be judged proper by four 
biſhops or barons appointed in parliament : If theſe 
four commiſſioners cannot agree, they ſhall be re- 
ferred to the arbitration of the count of Anjou, 
brother to the king of France, aſſiſted by four 
French noblemen: And Edward himſelf, with his 
couſin Henry, ſon to the king of the Romans, 
ſhall remain as hoſtages in the hands of the barons, 

Rymer. until theſe things ſhall be regulated by the authority 

Leland Coll, Of parliament. 

The barons This convention, which was called the Miſe of 

chooſe 21 Lewes, being ſettled, orders ſubſcribed by the king 

ere to govern. were ſent to the governors of all the caſtles in which 
an. the barons who had been taken at Northampton 
were kept, to releaſe the priſoners ; and the garri- 

ſon of Tunbridge was diſbanded. The northern 

barons taken in the battle were diſmiſſed to their 

own country ; and indeed it was ſtipulated that the 
priſoners on both ſides ſhould be ſet at liberty; ne- 
ertheleſs, Leiceſter detained the king of the Ro- 

mans, with his ſon Edmund, Philip Baſſet, and 

other priſoners of quality, and arreſted all the no- 

bility who adhered to the king, as faſt as he could 

enſnare them into captivity. Writs were iſſued in 

the king's name, forbidding all perſons on the ſe- 

vereſt penalties to wear armour, without a ſpecial 

licence from his majeſty, which was granted to 

none but his own creatures : he obliged the king to 

commit the guardianſhip of all the counties to per- 


2 ſons 
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fons whom he himſelf nominated, and to deliver 
up all the royal towns and caſtles; and then he re- 
ſtricted him to cloſer confinement : prince Edward 
was ſent priſoner to Wallingford, but afterwards re- 
moved with his couſin Henry to Dover caſtle. 
As the chief aim of the barons in agreeing to the 
articles at Lewes was to ſecure the perſon of prince 
Edward, they never thought of executing the con- 
vention ; on the contrary, they concerted a new 
plan of government, to be authorized by a parlia- 
ment, which they intended to afſemble in the king's 
name about Whitſuntide. This ſtep, however, was 
attended with ſome difficulties. They did not chuſe 
to ſummon any of the oppoſite party ; and they 
foreſaw that a parliament compoſed wholly of their 
own creatures, would be thought deficient in point 
of legal authority. They therefore contrived a 
method to render it more general and authentic. 
They compelled the king to ſign commiſſions, ap- 
pointing in every county certain officers or magi- 
ftrates, under the title of Conſervators, for pre- 
ſerving the privileges of the people; and theſe be- 
ing adherents of the barons, were inveſted with a 
very extenſive authority. Then the king ſigned 
new writs to theſe conſervators, commanding them 
to appoint four knights in every ſhire, to fit and 
repreſent it in the enſuing parliament ; and from 
this æra moſt writers date the origin of that right 
which the commons have to fit in the great council 
of the nation, ſince the Norman conqueſt. The 
parliament, packed in this manner, of members en- 
tirely devoted to the barons, did not fail to approve 
the plan of government, which was projected to 
the following purpole : That the parliament ſhould 
nominate three commiſſioners of undoubted ſagacity 
and diſcretion, impowered to chuſe a council of 
nine noblemen, to whoſe care the adminiſtration of 
public affairs ſhould be entruſted ; and that theſe 
nine counſcjlors might be changed occaſtonally, 
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with the conſent of the king and the commiſſioners 7 


That in cafe of diſagreement in opinion among the 


three commiſſioners, touching the choice of the 
counſellors, the difpute ſhould be determined by the 
majority : That the deliberations of the nine ſhould 
be executed with the approbation of fix of the num- 
ber; but if that could not be procured, the affairs 
ſhould be referred to the determination of the three 
great commiſſioners : That the king ſhould have 
power to diſmiſs or change theſe commiſſioners, 
with the conſent of the barons ; and that the nomi- 


nation of all public officers ſhould be at the diſpo- 


Act. Pubs 


The queen 
attempts to 
fit out an ar- 
mament in 
Flanders. 


ſition of the nine counſellors: and theſe regulations 
ſhould prevail until altered or annulled by the par- 
liament. The three commiſſioners were the earls of 
Leiceſter and Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter ; who continued to govern the kingdom 
upon this new model, after having extorted the 
approbation of the king and prince Edward, by 

threatening both with perpetual impriſonment. 
The queen, who reſided in France, no ſooner 
heard of the unfortunate battle of Lewes, than ſhe 
began to borrow a ſum of money to raiſe forces and 
equip a fleet, for releaſing her fon and huſband. 
An infinite number of ſoldiers of fortune flocked 
from Germany, Burgundy, and other countries, to 
Damme in Flanders, which was the place of rendez- 
vous ſhe had appointed; and at the ſame time the 
king of France was employed in ſetting on foot a 
mighty armament, which was ſuppoſed to be in- 
tended againſt the barons of England, who had fo 
inſolently rejected his award. Leiceſter, poſſeſſed 
with this notion, obliged Henry to write to Lewis, 
deſiring that prince to deſiſt from his martial pre- 
parations, and interpoſe his good offices in effecting 
a ſolid peace between the crown and the barons. 
As the king of France paid very little regard to 
this addreſs from a prince in actual impriſonment, 
king Henry repeated this remonſtrance, — 
that 
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that he would not ſend or ſuffer any of his ſubjects 4 C. 1244. 
to come over to England, leſt ſuch a ſtep might 
be prejudicial to his ſon Edward, and to his nephew 
Henry, who were hoſtages in the power of the ba- 
rons ; and reinvolve the kingdom in bloodſhed and 
confuſion, As Lewis had, in a letter to Henry, 
preſſed him to ſend over ambaſſadors to Boulogne, 
in order to diſcuſs the reference to which both ſides 

had agreed in the convention of Lewes, the king 
of England gave him to underſtand, that his chief 
counſellors were gone to take ſecurity from ſome 
lords of the Marches ; but if he would ſend a ſafe- 
conduct, his ambaſſadors ſhould be at Boulogne 
about the middle of Auguſt. 

The noblemen of the Welſh Marches had de- Th. barons 

clared openly againſt the proceedings of the laſt mv{the 


i 

| 
4 . king of vn 
parliament; and Leiceſter had marched to that prance with 
x 
; 
( 


country, in order to ſuppreſs them entirely, or com- 2 nesotia- 

promiſe matters in ſuch a manner as would prevent 

domeſtic diſturbances, while the nation was threat- 

ened with a foreign invaſion, He accordiggly re- 

duced their caſtles, and ravaged their lands, until 

they were obliged to give hoſtages for keeping the 

peace; then he returned towards London to oppoſe 

the deſcent of the enemy. He had iſſued out writs 

in the king's name, ſummoning all the military te- 

nants to appear in arms on the third day of Auguſt 

at London ; he demanded a certain number of armed 

infantry from every hamlet, according to its ſize, 

while the cities and borroughs were required to pro- 

vide horſe as well as foot, with maintenance for 

forty days, at the common expence of the inhabi- 

tants. Writs were likewiſe iſſued to all the ports, | 

cities, and towns, in Norfolk and Suffolk, to raiſe | 

forces, and equip veſſels, under the direction of | 

Hugh le D'Eſpenſer the new juſticiary, who under- 

took to guard that part of the coaſt, while the earl | 

of Leiceſter took charge of the fleet fitted out by | 
D 3 the [| 
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the Cinque-ports, to ſcreen the ſouthern parts from 
invaſion. But the fears of a deſent ſoon vaniſhed, 
when the forces aſſembled at Damme by queen 
Eleanor, diſperſed and retired for want of money; 
and it appeared that the king of France had never 
entertained the deſign of landing in Britain. But 
this was not the only apprehenſion that diſturbed 
the barons in the enjoyment of their power. Car- 
dinal Guido arrived at Boulogne, with orders from 
the pope to denounce eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt 
the earls of Leiceſter, Glouceſter, Norfolk, and 
their adherents, unleſs they would immediately ab- 
jure the Statutes of Oxford, reſtore the king to the 
full enjoyment of his royal prerogative, and ſet 
prince Edward and his couſin at liberty. The ba- 
rons had forbid the legate to enter the kingdom, 
on pain of death; and he had in his turn publiſhed 
an admonition at Boulogne, requiring them to give 
him admittance before a certain day; otherwiſe he 
would excommunicate them nominally, and lay 
their lands under an interdict. Then they thought 
proper to amuſe the cardinal, by ſending over the 
biſhops of London, Worceiter, and Wincheſter, 
Hugh le D'Eſpenſer, and Peter de Montfort, to 
treat with the king of France, in his preſence, about 
a reformation of the ſtate of the kingdom. Theſe 
commiſſioners were inſtructed to propoſe that two 
of their number, and two French noblemen, choſen 
by Lewis, ſhould a& as arbitrators ; and Peter de 
Montfort was furniſhed with particular credentials 
from Henry, for ratifying in his name whatever 
rhe four ſhould determine. This negotiation, how- 
ever, miſcarried, and the legate ordered the biſhops 
to publiſh the ſentences of excommunication and 
interdict as ſoon as they ſhould return to England. 
They promiſed to obey his mandate; to which, 
however, they did not conform, alledging that they 
were deprived of the bulls by the mariners of the 
. Cinque 
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Cinque-Ports, who boarded them in their paſſage, 4 C. 1264+ 


end tore all their papers. The cardinal conſide- 
ring this excuſe as a mere invaſion, ordered the cen- 


ſures to be publiſhed at Rheims, and returning to 


Rome ſucceeded Urban in the papacy. Rymer. 
Hitherto Leiceſter had proceeded with uninter- The earl of 

rupted proſperity. He obliged Henry to confirm gast 

Thomas Fitz-Thomas in the mayoralty of London, lords of the 

and reſolved to reduce the lords of the Welſh Marches, 12... 

who were ſtill averſe to his adminiſtration, and had 

begun to take meaſures for reducing his exorbitant 

power. Theſe were Roger de Mortimer, James Au- 

deley, Roger de Leyburn, Haymon ! Eſtrange, Ro- 

ger de Clifford, and Hugh de Trubleville, againſt 

whom he now marched, carrying the king along with 

him as a ſanction to the undertaking. They had ſe- 

cured or broken down all the bridges on the Severne; 

ſo that he could not paſs the river, until Llewellyn, 

his ally, made a diverſion in his favour, by falling 

upon the lands of thoſe noblemen. Finding them- 

ſelves thus hemmed in between two enemies, they 

were obliged to ſubmit, and were pardoned on con- 

dition of delivering up their caſtles, together with 

the cuſtody of their lands, to Simon earl of Lei- 

ceſter; who likewiſe received of prince Edward the 

caſtle and county-palatine of Cheſter, which he 

committed to the care of his ſon Simon; and a 

peace between Wales and Cheſhire was immedi- 

ately concluded, at Hawarden. 4 te 
The barons, who had taken up arms againſt the ;;;;...;,n 

king on account of his arbitrary government, could between the 

not but be jealous of Leiceſter, who reigned as *%:. and 

abſolutely as any tyrant upon earth. The earl of Glouceſter, 

Glouceſter, in particular, was jealous of his power, 

and reſented the arrogance of his behaviour. He 

looked upon him as an ambitious adventurer, ma- 

king large ſtrides towards the throne, under the 

ſpecious pretext of patriotiſm ; and foreſaw infi- 

nitely more miſchief in the ſway of ſuch an uſurper, 

D 4 than 


earls of Lei- 
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A.C.1265. than ever could he dreaded from the miſconduct 


for every eity and borou 


of a weak prince like Henry. He had already im- 
priſoned the earl of Derby in the Tower, for ſome 
pretended miſdemeanor; and behaved in ſuch a 
cool indifferent manner to the earl of Glouceſter, 
as ſeemed the prelude of ſome ſuch deſign againſt 
that nobleman, who therefore began to take mea- 
ſures for his own defence. He favoured the mal- 
contents on the Welſh marches, and employed 
all his influence in raiſing a faction to counter- 
balance the power of Leiceſter. Simon perceived 
his drift, and iſſued a proclamation commanding 
all thoſe who had lately taken arms againſt the eſ- 
tabliſned government, to retire into Ireland; but, 
inſtead of obeying this order, they repaired to the 
lands of the earl of Glouceſter, who afforded them 
ſhelter and protection. Mean while the enemies of 
Leiceſter, inſinuated on all occaſions, that the cru- 
elty with which he treated the king and his brother, 
with their ſons, too plainly denoted the pernicious 
deſign which he harboured in his boſom ; and theſe 
reports began to have ſuch effect upon the minds 
of the nation, that he found it abſolutely neceſſary 
to take ſome ſteps for his own exculpation. With 
this view, he convoked a parliament, on pretence 
to concert meaſures for ſetting prince Edward at 
liberty; and at this aſſembly every ſhire was repre- 
ſented by two knights, and two burgeſſes appeared 
gh in the kingdom. 

When the parliament met at Weſtminſter, Lei- 
ceſter accuſed Glouceſter of having granted ſhelter 
and protection to the lords of the Welſh Marches, 
and demanded hoſtages for his fidelity; but the 
earl, inſtead of complying with his demand, quit- 
ted the place abruptly, and retired to the Weſt, 
with a ſtrong body of his followers, among whom 
was John Giffard, one of the braveſt noblemen in 
England, whom L.ciceſter had aitempted to op- 
Preſs. As this parliament had been convoked 
chiefly 
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chiefly on account of prince Edward, the biſhops 4- ©. 1265. 
of London, Worceſter, and Chicheſter, drew up A conven- 


a convention, containing the conditions of his re- 792 for the 


leaſe, and the king was obliged to ſwear to the prince Ka- 


performance. The prince parted with his palace ** 

at Weſtminſter to Peter de Montfort ; ceded his 

caſtle of Briſtol to the earl of Leiceſter ; and pro- 

miled, in writing, to deliver all his caltles in the 

Marches of Wales, for three years, to ſuch perſons 

as ſhould be named by the king's council; to per- 

ſuade or compel the noblemen of the Marches to 

ſubmit to the preſent adminiſtration; to oppoſe 

the introduction of foreigners ; to obſerve the agree- 

ment, on pain of forfeiting his eſtate; togive up 

the cuſtody of all his caſtles for the term of five 

years; and to conſent that his couſin Henry ſhould 

be detained till the end of the year, as an hoſtage 

for his behaviour, in caſe the kingdom ſhould be 

invaded. This convention being ſigned and rati- 

fied, Edward was brought into Weſtminſter-Hall, 

where the inſtrument was read in public; and 

nine biſhops joined in excommunicating all thoſe 

who ſhould preſume to violate the agreement. Then 

the prince was declared free, and at liberty, 

though like his father ſurrounded by a ſtrong 

guard, which had particular orders to watch his 

motions; writs were iſſued for exacting a new oath 

of allegiance from all the people of England : and 

the mayor and aldermen of London ſwore fealty at 

St. Paul's, where Fitz- Thomas told the King in ch. Abiagd. 

public, that he might be ſure of their allegiance Anu. Triver 

ſo long as they could depend upon his protection. 
All thoſe who were diſguſted at the pride, in- {iter 

ſolence, tyranny, and extortion of Leiceſter, ha- feen againt 

ving now found a leader and patron in the earl of gg 

Glouceſter, who was one of the moſt powerful and who facili- 

popular noblemen of his time, raiſed ſuch a cla. meme & 


mour againſt Simon, as ſeemed to portend a very prince E«- 


dangerous oppoſition. In order to avert this ſtorm, . 
| he 
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A. c. 1265, he is ſaid to have formed the deſign of taking away 
the life of his antagoniſt; and for this purpoſe, 
defired his fon Henry de Montfort to proclaim a 
tournament at Northampton, to which all knights 
were invited without diſtinction. He knew the 
ambition and impetuoſity of young Glouceſter, 
who had, on a former occaſion, expreſſed an eager 
deſire of trying his dexterity and manhood againſt 
Henry; and he did not doubt but that the ſame 
eargerneſs ſubſiſted, and would animate him to ap- 
pear in the liſts; in which caſe, it was ſuppoſed he 
would never have returned alive. Glouceſter, 
well acquainted with the treacherous diſpoſition of 
Montfort, avoided the ſnare; Leiceſter finding 
himſelf diſappointed, prevailed upon the young 
knights and gentlemen aſſembled at the tourna- 
ment, to proceed immediately to the Marches of 
Wales, in hope of taking Glouceſter by ſurprize : 
that nobleman, however, was upon his guard, had 
already fortified his caſtles, and engaged in a league 
with Mortimer and the other lords for their mutual 
ſecurity. Leiceſter arriving at Hereford, with the 
king and prince in his retinue, and perceiving his 
rival well prepared for his defence, propoſed a 
treaty of accommodation, which was recommended 
to both parties by Henry, and managed by the bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter and ſome other noblemen, whom 
Glouceſter knew to be devoted to the intereſt of his 
adverſary; he therefore had no intention to depend 
upon any politic reconciliation, and amuſed the 
managers with a negociation, until the meaſures 
he had concerted with Mortimer were ripe for ex- 
ecution. He ſaw no way ſo effectual for humbling 
Leiceſter, and preventing the dangerous conſe- 
guences of his ambition, as that of effecting the 
eſcape of prince Edward, and ſupporting him with 
all his power and influence. He, by;means of his 
brother Thomas de Clare, who attended Edward 

as 


„ 
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as a companion, communicated his reſolution to 
that prince, who readily embraced the occaſion 
of retrieving his liberty, and promiſed to act ac- 
cording to the directions he received. In purſu- 
ance of theſe, he one day rode forth in the after- 
noon to divert himſelf in Widmarſh near Hereford, 
accompanied by his uſual guards and attendants, 
and made running matches between them until he 


had tired all their horſes: in the evening the lord 


Croft appearing on the aſcent of Tulington- Hill, 
and waving his bonnet, according to agreement, 
the prince mounted a ſteed of incomparable fleet- 
neſs, which he had reſerved for the purpoſe, and 
bade adieu to his keepers, who purſued him for 
ſome time, until they ſaw him received by Roger 
de Mortimer, with a party of men, who had con- 
cealed themſelves in a neighbouring wood, and 

now conducted him to the caſtle of Wigmore, 
Edward's deliverance was no ſooner known, than 
the lords of the Marches took to their arms, redu- 
ced all their own caſtles which they had formerly 
iven up, and over-ran all the country from Here- 
ford to Cheſter. The earl of Glouceſter took the 
field with all the forces he could aſſemble, and 
broke down the bridges of the Severne, to prevent 
the excurſions of Leiceſter. Great numbers flocked 
from all quarters to ſerve under the banners of 
prince Edward, who was joined by John Giffard, 
at the head of a ſurpriſing multitude of horſe and 
foot, who followed the fortunes of that gallant 
chieftain; and he was reinforced by William de 
Valence, John earl of Warenne, and Hugh Bigod, 
who had a few days before landed at Pembroke, 
with a body of ſtout warriors enliſted upon the con- 
tinent, Leiceſter was not a little confounded 
when he heard of Edward's eſcape; though at firſt 
he believed the prince had fled into Pembrokeſhire, 
in order to take ſhipping for France; but 2 
OOn 
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ſoon undeceived, to his ſorrow, when Edward, at 
the head of a numerous army, advanced to Wor- 
ceſter, and found means to cut off his retreat into Eng- 
land. Montfort being thus caught in the ſnare he 
had laid for the earl of Glouceſter, ſurrounded by 
enemies, and at a great diſtance from London, which 
had hitherto ſupplied him with reſources, ſum- 
moned all the military tenants of the crown to 
meet the king at Glouceſter with the utmoſt diſ- 
patch ; but this order was ill obeyed, and before 
any body of militia appeared in his behalf, the 
city of Glouceſter and the caſtle were taken by 
prince Edward. Then Leiceſter had recourſe to 
his ally Llewellyn prince of North Wales, who fell 
upon the lands of the earl of Glouceſter in Gla- 
morgan, and ſent a body of Welth troops to join 
Montfort. Thus reinforced, he marched to Mon- 
mouth, whither he was followed by John Giffard, 
who challenged him to battle; but he declined an 
engagement, and procceded to Newport, where he 
expected to be ſupplied wich ſhips from Briſtol, 
according to the order he had ſent to that city, 
that he might tranſport his army thither, as he 
could not otherwiſe pals the Severne. The earl ot 
Glouceſter, however, blocking up the mouth of 
the Avon with a fleet of gallies, no veſſel could 
come round to his aſſiſtance: and now he ſaw him- 
ſelf in the utmoſt diſtreſs; tor prince Edward had 
come up with his army to Newport, and waited 
only tor day-light to begin the attack. 

In this emergency, he decamped ſilently in the 
middle of the night, which, being dark and tem- 
peſtuous, favoured his eſcape into North Wales; 
from whence he afterwards retreated through woods 
and over mountains to Hereford, where he fixed 
his quarters till he ſhould find an opportunity of 
croſſing the Severne, Mean while he ordered his 
lon Simon, who was engaged in the ſiege of Pe- 

venſey- 
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venſey caſtle, to relinquiſh that enterprize, and 4. C. 265, 
march immediately to his aſſiſtance. In obedience 
to this order he returned to London, where he aſf- 
ſembled a ſtrong body of troops, including ſixteen 
bannerets and their followers, and began his march 
for the banks of the Severne. In his route he 
took Wincheſter by ſtorm, was admitted withour 
oppoſition into Oxford and Northampton, from 
whence he - proceeded to Kenilworth, where his 
forces lay encamped in the moſt careleſs ſecurity. 
A man and woman, who acted as ſpies for Edward 
in Simon's army, ſent an account of their defence- 
leſs ſituation to that prince, who advancing imme- 
diately from Worceſter, found Montfort's troops 
aſleep, and took them all priſoners without reſiſt- 
- ance : his ſoldiers were enriched with a prodigious 
booty, and he numbered among his captives the 
earl of Oxford, W. de Montchenſy, Baldwin Wake, 
Hugh Neville, Adam de Neumarche, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction. When he returned 
from this excurſion to Worceſter, he was informed 
that Leiceſter had paſſed the Severne in his ab- 
ſence, encamped at Kemſey, from whence he 
moved in the night to Eveſham, in hopes of being 
able to join his ton next day at Kenilworth, Ed- 
ward having received intimation of his deſign, put i 
his army in motion about ſun-ſet, giving out that 
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his march was directed to Bridgnorth, that he 

might deceive the ſpies of the enemy : he accord- 

ingly took that route, in which having proceeded. 

about two or three miles, he faced about for 

Eveſham, which he inveſted in the morning before 

ſun-riſe. | 
Leiceſter at firſt miſtook the prince's army for Leier ger js 

the forces under his ſon, whoſe diſaſter he had not 4#f*atcd ane 

g ain at Eyge 

yet learned; but he was ſoon undeceived by the gan. 

banners of Glouceſter and Mortimer, and aſcend- 

ing a ſmall eminence to obſerve their number and 


| 
1 
diſpoſition, | | 
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A. C.16;. diſpoſition, was ſo ſtruck with both, that he could 
not help exclaiming, ** Lord have mercy upon our 
« ſouls, for our bodies are doomed to deſtruction.” 
He did not, however, abandon himſelf to unmanly 
deſpair ; but ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides, 
drew up his men in a compact circle, and exhorted 
them to fight like brave men, whoſe lives and li- 
berties were at ſtake : at the ſame time he obliged 
the king to put on armour, that he might not be 
known, and expoſe himſelf in the front of the 
battle. Edward attacked his troops with inconceiv- 
able fury; ſo that the Welſh could not ſuſtain his 
firſt onſet, while Glouceſter charged with equal in- 
trepidity in another quarter. Notwithſtanding the 
incredible efforts made by thoſe two impetuous 
commanders, and the precipitate flight of the 
Welſh, Leiceſter maintained the battle from two 
o' clock in the afternoon till night, with ſurpriſing 
obſtinacy. The king was wounded in the ſhoulder, 
and in the moſt imminent hazard of his life, when 
calling out he was Henry of Wincheſter their king, 
he was ſaved by Adam de Mouhaut, Prince Ed- 
ward hearing his voice, ran immediately to the 
ſpot, and conducted him to a place of fafety ; and 
before he returned Leiceſter was ſlain. His horſe 
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fort, John de Beauchamp, W. de Mandeville, Guy 
de Bardolfe, and all the barons, had ſhared the 
7 fate of the earl, except John Fitz-John, Nicholas 
q de Seagrave, Henry de Haſtings, Guy de Mont- 
if fort, Humphrey de Bohun junior, and ſeven or 

| eight 


| had been killed under him; and when he demanded 

quarter as he fought on foot, it was refuſed by his 
41 adverſaries, who told him there was no quarter 
4 due to ſuch a traitor. His fon Henry did not long 
5 ſurvive him; and his troops, ſeeing their principal 
1 leaders killed, were ſo diſheartened, that they made 
i no further reſiſtance : for by this time Hugh le 
D*Eſpenſer, Ralf Baſſet of Sapcote, Peter de Mont- 
{1 
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eight others who were taken priſoners. In a word, 

all the people of conſequence in that army were 
either ſlain or taken; a great number of gentlemen 
and common ſoldiers fell in the field; and prince 
Edward obtained a complete victory, which did 
not coſt him above three lives of any conſideration. 
The body of Leiceſter, being found among the 
dead, was barbarouſly mangled and treated with 
indignity by Roger Mortimer, who ordered the 


head to be cut off and ſent to his wife, as a teſti- Nat. Parts. 


Ch. Abingd, 
Brady. 


mony of his having completed this revenge upon 
his adverſary. 
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The face of affairs was intirely changed by the The revolt- 


iſſue of this battle, which was fought on the fifth 


Thoſe who were formerly perſecuted became op- 
preſſors in their turn, and the victors uſed their 
ſucceſs with an uncommon rigour. The king, who 
was naturally vindictive and rapacious, reſolved to 
ſacrifice his enemies to thoſe unkingly paſſions. He 
convoked a parliament at Wincheſter, in which 
the effects of the rebels were confiſcated for the uſe 
of the crown; and it was reſolved to beſiege and 
deſtroy the city of London, which was always at- 
tached to the malcontents. The citizens being in- 
formed of this determination, and underſtanding 
they were adjudged to have forfeited their privi- 
leges, ſubmitted to the mercy of the king, who 
deprived London of its chains, barricadoes, gates, 
magiſtrates, and charter, which the inhabitants 
were obliged to redeem with a large ſum of mo- 
ney; and Fitz- Thomas the mayor, with ſome of 
his aſſociates, was impriſoned, until they purchaſed 
a pardon with the beſt part of their ſubltance. The 
confederated barons were perſecuted with the utmoſt 
ſeverity : their effects were ſeized, and their perſons 
hunted about from one place to another, until 
they were almoſt driven to deſpair. Simon de 


Montfort, 


ers rigorouſ- 
ly proſecu⸗ 


day of Auguſt, in the neighbourhood of Eveſham. tea. 
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A. C. 1265. Montfort, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, had 
endeavoured to ſecure a protector in the perſon of 
Richard king of the Romans, who was a priſoner 
under his care in the caſtle of Kenilworth, from 
whence he now releaſed him without ranſom ; and 
many other captives of note, who had been taken 
in the battle of Lewes, were ſet at liberty in the 
fame manner: but Simon reaped no immediate 
advantage from his generoſity. 

Simon de The king was implacable; and prince Edward 

— reſolved to exterminate the very ſeeds of oppoſition: 

—— E the Simon therefore quitted the caſtle of Kenilworth, 

bolme in in which he left a good garriion, and aſſembling 

Lincoln- the wreck of his father's army, took poſſeſſion of 

8 the iſle of Axholme in Lincolnſhire, which he for- 
tified as a retreat for himſelf and his friends, who 

A. C. 1266. joined him to a conſiderable number. Edward, 
judging it altogether improper to allow fuch a 
body of enemics to maintain their footing in the 
middle of the kingdom, marched thither at the 
head of his forces, and found the place ſtrongly 
fortified both by art and nature: nevertheleſs he 
carried on his attacks with ſuch vigour, that the be- 
ſieged, after an obſtinate defence, were obliged to 
ſurrender upon aſſurance of life and limb; but 
with reſpect to their eſtates, they agreed to ſubmit 
to the judgment of the king of the Romans and 
prince Edward. In conſequence of this capitula- 
tion, Montfort appeared before the king's court, 
where he found a warm advocate in the king of 
the Romans, who aſſured Henry, that immediately 
after the battle of Eveſham, the garriſon of Kenil- 
worth would have murdered him, had not Mont- 
fort ſaved his life at the hazard of his own, and 
ſet him at liberty without ranſom; he therefore 
begged that he would indulge him with a free 
pardon. This requeſt was vehemently oppoſed by 
the earl of Glouceſter; and as they did not chuſe 

| 0 
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to diſoblige that nobleman, it was reſolved in coun- 
cil that M 
enjoy an allowance of five hundred marks a year; 
provided he would ſurrender the caſtle of Kenil- 
worth; though it was not in his power to fulfil 
this article, becauſe the garriſon would not obey 
his order. All the other rebels found in the iſle 
of Axholme were pardoned, upon ſwearing that 
they would never carry arms for the future againſt 
the king; an oath which was very ill obſerved in 
the ſequel. And thus the tranquillity of the king- 
dom was reſtored. 

In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, the queen, 
who had reſided two years in France, arrived in 
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ontfort ſhould quit the kingdom, and 


Ch. T; 
Wykes, 
Ch; Dune 
ſtap. 

Mat. Paris, 


Prince Ed- 
ward ſub- 
dues the 


England, accompanied by Ottoboni, cardinal of Cinque- 


St. Andrian, the pope's legate, fraught with ſeve- 
ral bulls from Clement X. confirming thoſe of his 
predeceſſor againſt Leiceſter and his adherents, 
whom he now excommunicated whether dead or 
living: he likewiſe laid an interdict upon theit 
Jands; granted to Henry one year's tenth of all 
the revenues of the clergy ; and ſummoned the 
biſhops of Worceſter, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, and 
London, to appear before him to anſwer tor their 
crimes, in ſupporting Leiceſter in all his rebellious 
meaſures, and diſregarding the cenſures which the 
pope had denounced againſt the arch rebel and his 
adherents. The biſhop of Worceſter profeſſed pe- 
nitence, was abſolved, and died; but the other 
three were ſent to Rome, in order to undergo fuch 
punithment as the pope ſhould think proper to in- 
flict. Mean while Simon de Montfort, who ſeemed 
at firſt pretty well ſatisfied with his ſituation, with- 
drew privately from the prince's palace, and joined 
a ſet of pyrates belonging to the Cinque- Ports, 
who conferred upon him the command of their 
ſhips, with which he pillaged all veſſels that fell in 
his way; and as it plainly appeared that thefe py- 
Nums, XXII. E raeies 


Ports, 
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A.C. 166. racies were favoured by the inhabitants of the 
Cinque-Ports, the king ſent prince Edward to 
chaſtiſe them, not only for this injuſtice, but alſo 
for their continual attachment to the rebellious 
barons. He accordingly began his march for Win- 
chelſea, which he took by ſtorm ; but the other 

M. Wetm, Ports ſubmitted, upon promiſe of a general amneſty, 

Fab. H. III. and the confirmation of their privileges. 

Diſturbances Though the barons had received a total over- 

as citerent throw at Eveſham, and the king had in a manner 

England. deſtroyed the roots of that confederacy, the peace 
of the kingdom was not yet perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, 
for the caſtle of Kenilworth ſtill held out againſt 
the royaliſts; and there was a body in arms in the 
northern counties, which committed depredations 
in defiance of his authority. He detached his ne- 
phew Henry, ſon of the king of the Romans, 


. 
n 


Wy againſt thoſe freebooters, whom he ſurpriſed, de- 
4 feated, and diſperſed ; but he could not ſecure the 
oh perſons of their chiefs, who joining other malcon- 
5 tents, particularly thoſe who had been diſlodged 
10 from the iſle of Axholme, took poſſeſſion of the 
ht iſle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, from whence they 
bh Tacude made incurſions into the neighbouring counties. At 
4 with adam the ſame time, Adam Gurdon, formerly governor 
1 Gurdon. of Dunſtar caſtle, celebrated for his ſtrength and 
4 bravery, maintained himſelf with eighty horſe in 
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the woods between Alton and Farnham, and ra- 

vaged the counties of Berks and Surry, till prince 
Edward came upon him by ſurprize, while his fol- 

lowers were at ſome diſtance. He immediately 

ſingled out the prince, vho commanded his attend- 

ants to retire z and a ſingle combat enſued, in which 

they both manifeſted equal ſtrength, courage, and 
dexterity : at length Adam's foot ſlipping, he fell 

to the ground, and remained at the mercy of the | 
victor, who not only ſpared his life but took him | 
into his ſervice, in which Gurdon behaved ever 
after with the utmoſt fidelity, By 
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By ſuch vigorous proceedings, all the little in- 


ſurrections and diſturbances were quelled in differ- 
ent parts of England; but the malcontents ſtill 
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Kenilworth 


kept poſſeſſion of the iſle of Ely; and Kenilworth cate, 


caltle was maintained by Henry Haſtings and Wil- 
liam de Patiſhulle, who confided ſo much in the 
ſtrength of the fortification, the ſtores of proviſion 
and ammunition that were in the place, the bravery 
of the garriſon, that conſiſted of ſeventeen hun- 
dred men, and the promiſe of Simon de Montfort, 
who aſſured them he would bring an army of fo- 
reigners to their aſſiſtance, that they would not 
liſten to terms of ſubmiſſion. The king marched 
againſt this fortreſs in perſon, and ſummoned the 
governor to ſurrender, who, far from obeying his 


citation, was ſo barbarous as to cut off the hand 


of the purſuivant who delivered the meſſage. The 
caſtle was immediately inveſted ; but the garriſon 
was ſo well provided, and made ſuch a gallant de- 
fence, that it ſeemed impoſſible to reduce it any 
other way than by famine. As theſe troubles in a 
great meaſure aroſe from confiſcating the eſtates of 
rebels, and beſtowing them upon the king's adhe- 
rents, Henry convoked a parliament in the town 
of Kenilworth, to mitigate the ordinance which 
had been enacted on this ſubject; and it was de- 
creed in a new law, called the Dictum de Kenil- 
worth, that all forfeiced eſtates ſhould be reſtored 
to the original owners, after a certain deduction for 


his majeſty's uſe, according to the nature of the 


treſpaſs or delinquency of the proprietor. As for 
Henry de Haſtings, he was, for his cruelty to the 
purſuivant, fined in a fum equal to the revenue of 
his eſtate for ſeven years; and the earl of Derby, 
who had twice rebelled, was condemned te impri- 
ſonment for the ſame term, if he would not chuſe 
to throw himſelf altogether upon the king's mercy. 
This decree was publiſhed at Coventry, and in the 

E 3 hearing 
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hearing of the garriſon of Kenilworth, on whom 
however it produced no effect. They continued to 
defend the place with ſurpriſing obſtinacy, until their 
proviſion beginning to fail, the ſoldiers growing 
ſickly, and their hopes of aſſiſtance from Simon de 
Montfort more and more languid, they agreed to 
ſurrender within forty days, if they ſhould not be 
relieved, on condition of ſaving their lives, limbs, 
horſes, and armour, The king accepting the pro- 
poſal, hoſtages were delivered; and, at the expi- 
ration of the quarentine, the garriſon marched out 
like ſo many ſpectres, withered and exhauſted with 
fatigue and famine ; and their long confinement and 
ſickneſs had occaſioned ſuch a ſtench, that the king's 
ſoldiers were almoſt ſuffocated when they firſt took 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle, which Henry committed to 
the cuſtody of his younger ſon Edmund, to whom 
he had already granted the honour of Lancaſter, 
the ſtewardſhip of England, and all the eſtate of 
the late earl of Leiceſter, 

The reduction of Kenilworth, and the proſpect 
of ſubduing the rebels in the iſle of Ely, ſeemed 
to efface all former misfortunes from the remem- 
brance of Henry; and though Edward had ſworn 
to the earl of Glouceſter, when he firſt eſpouſed 
his cauſe, that he would uſe his beſt endeavours to 
re- eſtabliſſ the antient laws, and drive the foreign- 
ers from the king's councils, he now ſeemed more 
intent upon reducing the malcontents than inclin- 
able to perform the articles of this obligation. As 
the affairs of Henry proſpered, both father and fon 
acted with leſs reſtraint, and made the leſs ſcruple 
to extend the royal prerogative beyond the limits 
which the laws preſcribed. It was not ſo much 
with a view to augment the regal power, as to pre- 
vent the earl of Leiceſter from uſurping the throne, 
that the earl of Glouceſter had exerted himſelf in 
behalf of prince Edward; and now foreſceing that 
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ſhould the malcontents be altogether oppreſſed, 
the king would render himſelf intirely abſolute, he 
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thought it incumbent upon him to prevent ſuch a 


calamity to the nation. With this view he demanded 
that the malcontents ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates, according to the Dictum de Kenil- 
worth : but Henry refuſing to comply with the 
terms of his propoſal, he retired to his own eſtate 


on the frontiers of Wales; engaged in a treaty 


with Llewellyn, and ſome noblemen in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and ſent promiſe of ſuccour to the re- 
volters of Ely. The court took umbrage at his 
abſence and preparations ; but, as he cloaked theſe 
laſt with the pretext of a quarrel with Mortimer, 
the king gave himſelf no trouble to appeaſe the 
diſcontent of ſuch a powerful nobleman, and bent 
all his thoughts towards the reduction of the rebels. 
He therefore afſembled a parliament to concert 
meaſures, and grant a ſupply for this expedition ; 
and as the ear] of Glouceſter did not appear, ſent 
ſome noblemen to perſuade him to come and take 
his place in the great aſſembly of the nation. They 
found him buſily employed in raiſing troops; and 
when they expreſſed their ſurprize at ſuch prepara- 
tion, he aſſured them thoſe levies were deſtined 
againſt his enemy Mortimer; and in a writing, 
ſigned by his own hand, promiſed that he would 
never take up arms againſt his majeſty. This ob- 
ligation quieted the ſuſpicions of the king and par- 
liament : they granted a ſubſidy for maintaining 
the war againſt the malcontents ; and at the ſame 
time the legate preſſed the clergy to grant the ſame 


aid to his holineſs; a demand which the prelates A. c. 1267. 


rejected with diſdain. 

As ſoon as the ſeſſion broke up, Henry took the 
feld with his troops; and, advancing into Cam- 
bridgeſhire, ſummoned the rebels of Ely to ſur- 
render. Bnt they truſted too much to their own 
"© 4 valour, 
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A. C. 1267. valour, and the advantages of their ſituation, to 


Rymer. 


be diſmayed by his menaces; and their obſtinate 


Chr, Dunſt. defence in the firſt attacks abated his courage in 


Glouceſter 
takes poſ- 
ſeſſioa of 
London, 


ſuch a manner, that he reſolved to wait the arrival 
of prince Edward, who was then engaged in an 
expedition againſt John de Veſcy, a northern ba- 
ron, who had ſeized the caſtle of Alnewick, which 
however the prince compelled him to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. While the king and his ſon were thus 


employed, the earl of Glouceſter put himſelf in 


motion with the troops he had afſembled on his 
own eſtate and in the principality of Wales; and 


marched with ſuch expedition, that he arrived in 


the neighbourhood of London before it was known 
whether he acted for the king or in behalf of the 
malcontents. The magiſtrates who had been ap- 
pointed by the king were doubtful of his deſign, 
and conſulted with the pope's legate, whom Henry 
had left in poſſeſſion of the Tower. The cardinal 
adviſed them to admit the earl, with a few attend- 


ants; and for ſome days he remained quiet, with- 


out betraying the leaſt hint of his intention : but 
John D'Eguille arriving with a party of rebels 


from the North, and taking up his quarters in 


Southwark; and he being followed by another 
party from Ely, under the command of Robert de 
Willoughby, the magiſtrates, who could no longer 
miſtake his purpoſe, ordered the drawbridge to be 
drawn up, and the gates guarded for their own ſe- 
curity. Things continued 1n this poſture for a fort- 
night, during which the earl ſecured the inhabi- 
tants in his intereſt; then ſeized the gates, and 
granted admittance to the troops of the malcon- 
tents. The populace choſe a new ſet of magiſtrates; 
bulwarks and barbicans were erected between the 


Tower and the city; and Glouceſter ſummoned 


the legate to ſurrender that fortreſs. At firſt he 


ſtood upon the defenſive ; when all communica- 
tion 
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tion being cut off, ſo that he could receive no ſup- 
plies of proviſion, he excommunicated all in gene- 
ral who diſturbed the public peace, and laid an 
interdiction upon the churches in London. Theſe 
cenſures were totally diſregarded ; and when he 
ſaw the earl making preparations to beſiege him in 
form, he was fain to ſurrender at diſcretion. Glou- 
ceſter having made himſelf matter of the Tower, 
no longer concealed his deſigns, hut, on the con- 
trary, publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that he had 
taken up arms to procure equitable conditions to 
the revolters ; and that he would not lay them down 
until he ſhould have obliged the king and prince 
Edward to perform their promiſes, which they had 
hitherto neglectec. 

Henry, alarmed at theſe proceedings, and in the 
utmolt terror of being attacked, ſent preſſing or- 
ders to his ſon to join him without delay; and 
theſe finding the prince upon his route from the 
North, he marched up to his father with great ex- 
pedition. Then they advanced together towards 
London, and took poſt at Stratford, within three 
miles of that capital, where they were joined by a 
great number of people, deſirous of fighting under 
the banners of the prince, who was univerſally be- 
loved and admired for his valour. The earl of 


Glouceſter was not a little diſappointed and cha- 


grined when he underſtood how the royal army was 
continually reinforced; for he had hoped that the 
whole kingdom would have eſpouſed his cauſe, and 
that Henry would have been abandoned by his own 
forces; but now perceiving the royal army increaſed 
to ſuch a number that he durſt not hazard a battle, 
he remained within the walls of London, and re- 
ſolved to extricate himſelf by a negotiation from 
the danger in which he was involved. He accord- 
ingly had recourſe to the good offices of the «ing 
of the Romans, and by his interceſſion obtained 

E 4 more 
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A. C. 1267. more favourable terms than he had reaſon to expect. 

hh He was pardoned for having taken up arms againſt 

. his ſovereign; and the king's forgiveneſs was ex- 

tended to the city of London; but he could not 

procure the ſame favour for the malcontents of Ely, 

with reſpect to whom the king and prince were im- 

Ad. bub. placable. Glouceſter's troops being diſarmed and 

TE diſmiſſed, Edward marched back into Cambridge- 

ſhire; and, the rebels of Ely being deprived of all 

relief, ſurrendered on aſſurance of lite and limb. 

Then the king reſolved to chaſtiſe Llewellyn, prince 

of Wales, who had always furniſhed ſuccours for 

the revolters. With this view he marched at the 

| | head of a numerous army to Shrewſbury ; and Lle- 

1 wellyn was fain to ſue for peace, which he obtained 

by the mediation of the legate, on condition that 

the conquered lands ſhould be reſtored on both ſides, 

and the cuſtoms of the Marches preſerved ; that 

i — 4 Llewellyn and his heirs ſhould bear the title of 

| Wales does prince of Wales, and all the Welſh barons do him 

2 homage and ſwear fealty; but that he and his ſuc- 

bis princi- ceſſors ſhould hold the principality by the like ho- 

 Falty mage and fealty to the crown of England]; and that 

Cart, gz. he ſhould pay five and twenty thouſand marks to 
Hen, III. the king for this conceſſion. 

A. C. 1266. The troubles of the kingdom being thus ap- 

Prince £4- Peaſed, the king convoked a parliament, in which 

ward rants the legate Ottoboni declared that the pope had re- 

' ſolved to publiſh a cruſade through all Chriſtendom ; 

and he therefore exhorted the Englith to contribute 

their perſons and their wealth towards the ſucceſs 

of an expedition undertaken for the glory of God 

and the advantage of the church. As the peace of 

England was now reſtored, prince Edward and his 

couſin Henry received the croſs from the hands of 

the legate; and their example was followed by the 

earls of Warwick and Pembroke, above one hun- 

dred and twenty knights, and an infinite number of 


inferior 
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war between the king and the barons. The tran- 
quillity of the kingdom had been ſecured by'certain 
regulations, eſtabliſhed in a late parliament at Marl- 
borough, known by the name of the Statute of 
Marlbridge. And now the king's coffers being 
quite exhauſted, a talliage was laid on all cities, 
boroughs, and towns of his demeſne. The itine- 
rant judges, after a long interruption, reſumed the 
practice of going the circuits, in order to ſettle the 
adminiſtration of juſtice in the different counties, 
after the late diſtractions ; Ottoboni, having enacted 
ſome conſtitutions for the ſervice of the church, 
which are ſtill known by his name, took his leave 
of England about the beginning of July, and the 


king of the Romans ſet out about the ſame time 
for Germany, 


Charles count of Anjou had by this time ſeated A. c. 1269. 
himſelf upon the throne of Sicily, after a victory Lewis king 


of France 
engazes in 


obtained over young Conradin, whom he cruelly 
put to death; and as the king of Tunis had payed 
an annual tribute to the emperor Frederic II. 
Charles pretended that this right devolved to him, 
as king of the two Sicilies : he therefore demanded 
this tribute; and the Mooriſh king rejecting his pro- 
poſal with diſdain, he perſuaded his brother Lewis 
to invade his dominions, alledging that an expedi- 
tion againft the Saracens of Barbary would be as 
acceptable to God as a new cruſade againſt the in- 
fidels of Paleſtine, where he had already met with 
ſuch bad ſucceſs. Lewis, whoſe ſuperſtitious zeal 
was proof againſt the horrors of captivity, which 
he had already experienced, and weighed down every 
conſideration of policy and common ſenſe, agreed 
to join the troops of his brother Charles, in making 
a deſcent upon the coaſt of Africk, and was very 
deſirous of engaging prince Edward in the en- 
terprize, For this purpoſe he invited him to his 

court, 


37 
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an expedi- 

tion againſt 
the Moors 

at Tunis. 
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4. C. 1269. court, where he communicated the ſcheme, and 
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prince Ed- 
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the earl of 
Glouceſter. 


Clauſ. 54. 
Hen. III. 
Pat. 54. 
H. III. 


ſecured his aſſociation with a loan of thirty thouſand 
marks; in conſequence of which they adjuſted the 
particulars of the enterprize, and agreed to ſet out 
in the middle of Auguſt in the enſuing year. About 
this period, the king of the Romans returned to 
England with his new wife Beatrix de Falquemort, 
niece to Conrad archbiſhop of Cologne, a young 
lady whom he had eſpouſed on account of her beauty 
alone, as he could reap no other advantage from 
ſuch an alliance. This was a ſeaſon very productive 
of marriages in the royal family of England. His 
ſorf Henry, commonly called Henry d'Almaine, 
had lately married Conſtance daughter of Gaſton 
viſcount of Bearne, the moſt powerful nobleman 
in Gaſcony ; and his nephew Edmund, the younger 
ſon of king Henry, eſpouſed Aliva, daughter and 
heireſs of William de Fortibus earl of Albemarle. 

Prince Edward's thoughts were engroſſed by con- 
ſiderations of a different nature. He employed his 
whole attention in preparing for his departure, while 
his father ſeemed to have nothing ſo much at heart 
as the celebration of the feaſt of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, and the tranſlation of that ſaint's relics into 


a rich ſhrine of very curious workmanſhip. The 


ceremony was performed with great pomp and 
ſolemnity, the two kings bearing the relics on their 
ſhoulders, in preſence of all the prelates and nobility 
of the realm. The parliament was aſſembled in 
order to concert meaſures for the relief of the Chriſ- 
tians in Paleſtine; and beſides a twentieth granted 
upon the moveables of the laity, and a tenth of 
eccleſiaſtic revenues, all the debts of the Jews not 
aſſigned to Chriſtians were applied to the ſame pur- 
poſe. The earl of Glouceſter, who had alſo taken 
the croſs, believing that prince Edward's reconcilia - 
tion with him was not altogether ſincere, did not 
chuſe to truſt himſelf at court, and even refuſed ” 
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take his ſeat in parliament: nor did he ſeem in- 
clined to perform his vow of pilgrimage. Edward, 
unwilling to leave behind a nobleman whoſe power 
and ambition might kindle new diſſenſions in his 
abſence, inſiſted upon his accompanying him to 
Paleſtine; and the earl as peremptorily refuſed to 
ſubject himſelf to any reſtriction in performing the 
vow he had made. This diſpute might have pro- 
duced very miſchievous conſequences, had not the 
king of the Romans interpoſed his good offices ; 
and both parties ſubmitted to his arbitration. He 
determined that the earl ſhould accompany prince 
Edward to the Holy Land, unleſs hindered by ſick- 
neſs, or ſome other neceſſary avocation; that he 
ſhould receive eight thouſand marks and a ſhip for 
his paſſage, provided he would join the prince with 
his followers on his arrival in Palettine ; bur, ſhould 
he chuſe to act by himſelf, the ſum would be re- 
duced to two thouſand marks, and he ſhould give 
ſecurity for applying it to the purpoſes of the cru- 
ſade. He likewiſe obliged himſelf by a bond in 
the penalty of twenty thouſand marks to keep the 
peace in England, even if he ſhould be prevented 
from fulfilling his vow, and agreed to deliver his 
caſtles of Tunbridge and Henly into the hands 
of the king of the Romans, by way of ſecurity, 
until advice ſhould come of his arrival in the Medi- 
terranean; and then Richard ſhould reſtore them 
to his commiſſioners. | 

That the nation might be the better ſecured from 
diiturbance, all the caſtles of importance were com- 
mitted to the care of governors on whoſe fidelity 
the prince could depend. Robert earl Ferrers was 
ſet at liberty, and put in poſſeſſion of his eſtate, 
upon giving ſecurity for fifty thouſand pounds to 
prince Edmund, who had received the grant of it 
when it was firſt forfeited by Robert's rebellion. 
The king had indulged prince Edward with a grant 
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A. C. 127% of the Tower, and all his rights in the city of Lon- 
don, together with the duties on merchandize, 
which laſt he farmed to a company of Italian mer- 
chants; and exacted ſome cuſtoms in an arbitrary 
manner from the citizens of London, whom he 
ſtill hated for their conſtant adherence to the ba- 
rons, and the inſults they had offered to his mother. 
Nevertheleſs he now remitted thoſe illegal duties, 
and even procured from the king a new charter, 
which confirmed all their ancient privileges; an in- 
dulgence by which he conciliated the affections of 
the inhabitants, who preſented him with five hund- 
red marks, in token of their gratitude and eſteem. 

Cre Pun, The nation now enjoying a profound calm, a par- 

liament was ſummoned at Wincheſter, where the 
king, whoſe preſence was judged indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary in his own dominions, delivered his croſs to 
prince Edward, and aſſigned to him the whole pro- 
duce of the ſubſidy lately granted for . the expedi- 
tion. The guardianſhip of Edward's ſon was veſted 

« in the king of the Romans; and the cuitody of his 
lands committed to Walter Giffard archbiſhop of 
York, Philip Baſſet, Roger de Mortimer, and Ro- 
bert Wallerand. Precautions were taken for the 
adminiſtration, in caſe the king ſhould die during 
his ſon's abſence; and every miſchievous conſe- 
quence being obviated as far as human prudence 
could foreſee, Edward took leave of his father and 
uncle, and ſet out for France with his princeſs, his 
couſin Henry d'Almaine, William de Valence, 
Thomas de Clare, Roger de Clifford, and ſeveral 

* The French Other noblemen. Lewis had already landed near Tu- 

King dies t nis with an army of ſixty thouſand men, and taken 

"me the caſtle of Carthage, but he deferred his opera- 
tions againſt the capital, until the arrival of his 
brother Charles king of Sicily, whom, however, he 
did not live to receive; for he was ſeized with an 
epidemical dyſentery, which had already deſtroyed 

great 
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great part of his forces, and died in the arms of K C. 127. 
his ſon Philip the Hardy, who ſucceeded him on 
the throne of France. Charles landed immediately 
after his deceaſe, and having worſted the Tuniſians 
in ſeveral encounters, their king ſubmitted to hat- 
ever terms he was pleaſed to propoſe. 

Prince Edward hearing of the French king's Prince Fa. 
death, would have proceeded directly for Paleſtine, in patctine, 
according to his firſt intention ; but being impor- 
tuned by Philip to join him in Africa, he failed 
thither, and arrived at Tunis after the pacification. 

This war being finiſhed, and the ſeaſon far ad- 
vanced, they reſolved to paſs the winter in Sicily; 
and Edward, during his reſidence in that country, 
thought proper to ſend back his couſin Henry 
d'Almaine to take care of Gaſcony in his abſence, 
as he did not much depend upon the friendſhip and 
fincerity of Philip, who might be tempted to invade 
that province. He himſelf took ſhipping at Tra- 
pani early in the ſpring, and arrived in May at 
Acra, where his princeſs was delivered of a daugh- 
ter: as for Henry d'Almaine, he accompanied the Hemd Al. 
kings of France and Sicily to Viterbo, where great — 
diſſention prevailed among the cardinals about the Viterbo. 
choice of a pope to ſucceed Clement IV. and there 
he was baſely aſſaſſinated in the church of the Fran- 
ciſcans, by his own kinſmen Simon and Guy de 
Montfort, ſons of the late earl of Leiceſter. The 
college of cardinals immediately denounced a ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt the ſacrilegeous 
murderers, who eſcaped notwithſtanding the efforts 
made by the king of Sicily to apprehend them. 
Philip of France profeſſed great concern for the 
fate of that amiable prince; nevertheleſs prince Ed- 
ward ſuſpected him of being concerned in the mur- 
der; and this ſuſpicion was the ſource of that 
animoſity which ſubſiſted between them in the ſe- Mat. Paris, 
quel. | Rymer, 
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From the departure of prince Edward, his fa- 
ther's health daily declined in ſuch a manner, that 
he wrote letters to his ſon, preſſing him to return 
with all expedition. He was not only oppreſſed 
with infirmities, but fatigued and harraſſed by the 
affairs of government, to the management of which 
he found himſelf altogether unequal. The great 
lords taking the advantage of his weakneſs, op- 
preſſed the people : bands of deſperate robbers in- 
feſted various parts of the nation with impunity 
and the populace of London became fo mutinous 
and unruly, that the king was obliged to exerciſe 
ſome ſeverities, in order to prevent an open ſedition. 
A quarrel breaking out between the inhabitants and 
monks of Norwich about their privileges, the com- 
mon people attacked the monaſtery, fer fire to the 
gates, burned an adjoining pariſh-church, with the 
almonry, priory, refectory, dormitory, and all the 
buildings in the outward court ; then forcing the 
convent, murdered ſeveral monks in the cloſtiers, 


inſulted and impriſoned the reſt, carried off the 


conſecrated veſſels, the church treaſure, veſtments, 
library, and all the moveables which had eſcaped the 
flames; and this ſcene of blood, fire, and rapine, 
continued for three days ſucceſſively, The king 
ſummoned a parliament at St. Edmundſbury, to 
concert meaſures for puniſhing the authors of this 
diſturbance, who were already excommunicated by 
the biſhop of Norwich; and, in conſequence of the 
deliberations of. his prelates and nobility, went thi- 
ther and deprived the cities of its liberties. An in- 
queſt was appointed ; and the criminals being tried 
by the itinerant juſtices, thirty of the moſt notorious 
offenders were condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and burnt; the effects of thoſe who fled were con- 
fiſcated, and ſome eccleſiaſtics ſuſpected of having 
countenanced the riot, were delivered over to the 
biſhop for their trial or purgation, 


Henry 
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Henry having ſtayed twelve days at Norwich, 4. C. 1272. 
returned to St. Edmundſbury, where he was ſei⸗ 2 
zed with the malady which put a period to his life. and charaes 
He had already loſt his brother Richard, king of““ 

the Romans, who is ſaid to have been ſo deeply af- 

fected by the untimely death of his ſon Henry, 

that he never after enjoyed his health and ſpirits ; at 

laſt he was ſtruck with a palſy, which conveyed him 

to his grave, leaving a ſon called Edmund, who 
ſucceeded him as earl of Cornwal. Henry deeply 

felt the loſs of this brother, who had aſſiſted him 

with his advice in all emergencies, and ſupported 

his authority; and, in a former indiſpoſition, the 

king had appointed him guardian of the realm. 

His death muſt therefore have ſat heavy upon Hen- 

ry, and doubtleſs co-operated with his own diſtem- 

per, which increaſing daily, he ordered himſelf to 

be moved by eaſy journeys to Weſtminſter ; there 

finding his end faſt approaching, he ſent for the ; 
earl of Glouceſter, and inſiſted upon his ſwearing 

to preſerve the peace of the kingdom, and to the 

utmoſt of his power maintain the intereſt of his 

ſon Edward. That ſame night he expired, and 

next morning the great ſeal was delivered to Walter, 
archbiſhop of York, and the lords of the privy 
council“. Henry was of a middle ſize and robuſt 

make, and his countenance had a peculiar caſt from 

his left eye-lid, which hung down fo far as to co- 

ver part of his eye. The particulars of his cha- 

rater may be gathered from the detail of his con- 

duct. He was certainly a prince of very mean ta- 

lents ; irreſolute, inconſtant, and capricious ; proud, 

inſolent and arbitrary ; arrogant in proſperity, and 

abject in adverſity ; profuſe, rapacious, and chole- 


7 


* He was buried before the high al- mund earl of Lancaſter, Margaret queen 
tar in Weſtminſter Abbey, His chil- of Scotland, and Beatrix dutcheſs of 
dren that ſurvived him were, Edward Bretagne: he bad four younger ſons and 
who ſucceeded him on the throne, Ed- a daughter, who dice in their infancy» 
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A.C. 1272. ric, though deſtitute of liberality, oeconomy, and 


courage. Yet his continence was praiſe-worthy, 
as well as his averſion to cruelty ; for he contented 
himſelf with puniſhing the rebels in their effects, 
when he might have glutted his revenge with their 
blood. He was prodigal even to exceſs ; and there- 
fore always inneceſſity. Notwithſtanding the great 
fums he levied from his ſubje&s, and though his 
occaſions were never ſo preſſing, he could not hel; 
ſquandering away his money upon worthleſs favou - 
rites, without conſidering the difficulty he always 
found in obtaining ſupplies from parliament. 


[ 65 ] 


Or Tas CHURCH. 


From the conqueſt to the death of Henry III, 


Wim I. may be ſaid to have conquered the William the | 
church as well as the ſtate. Many ſees were ss fupe- | 


filled with Norman prelates ; many churches con- rior of the | 
verted into lay-fees, and many abbeys beſtowed (urch, | 
upon the king's countrymen, to whom were appro- 
priated the tythes of other churches held by the En- 
gliſn. Whatever obligations William had to the 
pope, he underſtood his own importance too well 
to ſuffer innovations of the court of Rome; he di - 1 
rected the conduct of his clergy in caſes of a dou- | : 
ble election; nor could any eccleſiaſtical cenſures of | 
conſequence be iſſued without his warrant. The A. Cc. 10%, 
firſt eccleſiaſtical ſynod after the conqueſt was held 
at Wincheſter, where Hermenfride, biſhop of Sion, q 
with Peter and John, two prieſt-cardinals, pre- j 
ſided in the name of the pope. The intention of F 
this aſſembly was to depoſe Stigand, archbiſhop of ; 
Canterbury, who was accuſed of holding that fee 
and the biſhopric of Wincheſter at the ſame time; of 
of having worn, firſt, the pall of Robert his pre- i 
deceſſor, and of having afterwards received one 
from Benedict X. who was an uſurper. The firſt 
article was certainly an abuſe; for which, however, 
he did not deſerve privation, He pleaded that he 
only wore the pall of his predeceſſor until another 
could be obtained for himſelf; and with reſpect to 
Benedict, that there was no other pontiff at that 
time in the papal chair. Notwithſtanding this de- ; 
fence, he was deprived of his biſhoprics and thrown — _ 
into priſon, where he ended his days. Agilmar, - 
biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, underwent the ſame 
fate. Another ſynod was held at Windſor, where 8 1 
Noe. 22. U. Algeric, * 
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Algeric, biſhop of the South-Saxons, and many ab- 
bots were arbitrarily depoſed, for no other crimes but 
that they were Engliſhmen. Thoſe aſſemblies took 
into conſideration the following articles : The in- 
troduction of biſhops and abbots by ſymoniacal he- 
reſy : Promiſcous ordination by means of money : 
The life and converſation of men ſo ordained : The 
celebration of councils by biſhops twice a year: 
The ordinations of archdeacons and other miniſters 
in their own churches : The free power of the bi- 
ſhops over the clergy and laity of their own dio- 
ceſes: The penance of laymen recommended by 
biſhops and prieſts: The apoſtacy of clerks and 
monks. It was likewiſe ordained that the fees of 
biſhops ſhould be aſcertained ; that laymen ſhould 
pay tythes; that no perſon ſhould invade the goods 
of the church; that no clerks ſhould bear ſecular 
arms; that clerks and monks ſhould be duly reve- 
renced ; and a curſe was pronounced againlt thoſe 
who ſhould do otherwiſe. 

Stigand was ſucceeded in the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury by Lanfranc, a native of Pavia in the 
dutchy of Milan, whoſe learning and ſpirit had re- 
commended him to William, who had raiſed him 
to the abbacy of Caen in Normandy. This prelate, 
upon his promotion to the ſee of Canterbury, im- 
peached Wulſtan biſhop of Worceſter, before the 
ſynod, for inſufficiency in his office ; though the 
true cauſe of this proſecution was a claim put in by 
Wulſtan to certain lands which had been alienated 
from his ſee, when it was joined to that of York. 
The Saxon, however, made his claim good, and 
baffled all the arts of his antagoniſt. Thomas, 
canon of Bayeux, was promoted to the archbi- 
ſhopric of York, and Walceline, one of William's 
chaplains, to the ſee of Wincheſter : but theſe fo- 
reigners ſoon quarrelled among themſelves. The 
archbiſhop of York, at his conſecration, NO to 

Wear 
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ſwear canonical obedience to the ſee of Canterbury; 
though, in conſequence of the king's expreſs injunc- 
tion, he profeſſed perſonal obedience to Lanfranc, 
but not to his ſucceſſors. Theſe two prelates going 
afterwards to Rome to obtain the pall, were ve 
differently received by his holineſs, who careſſed 
Lanfranc, but deprived Thomas of his ring and 
paſtoral ſtaff, becauſe he was the ſonof a prieſt ; and 
he treated the biſhop of Lincoln in the ſame manner 
for ſimony ; though they were afterwards reſtored 
by Lanfranc, whom the pope veſted with a legatine 
power for this and other purpoſes. 

The diſpute about precedency between the two P'foutecon- 
archbiſhoprics was now reſumed, and after a ful cnc; be- 
hearing in an aſſembly of the clergy, decided in fa- tn the | 
vour of Canterbury: the river Humber was fixed terbury and 
as the boundary between the two ſees, and the arch- Verk. 
biſhop of York obliged to quit his pretenſions to 
the dioceſes of Lincoln, Litchfield; and Worceſter. 

But it was decreed, that his juriſdiction ſhould ex- 
tend over all the iſland to the north of the Humber. 
In a council held at Wincheſter, it was ordained, 
among other canons, that no biſhop ſhould hold 
two dioceſes ; that the ſacrament ſhould not be ad- 
miniſtered in beer, but in wine mixed with water; 
that dead bodies ſhould not be buried in churches ; 
and that chalices ſhould not be made of wax or 
wood. About this time a certain penance was im- 
poſed upon every ſoldier who had been in actual 
ſervice; and the pope's legate approved the ordi- 
nance, importing that a ſoldier ſhall do penance a 
year for every man he has ſlain in battle; for every 
ſingle man he has ſtruck, forty days; and if he 
knows not the number of men he has ſain or ſtruck, 
he ſhall do penance one day in every week, at the 
diſcretion of the biſhop as long as he lives, or re- 
deem it with perpetual alms, by building or endow- 
ing a church. 
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In the next ſynod convened by Lanfranc at Lon- 
don, it was ordained that biſhops ſhould take place 
according to the time of their ordination, unleſs 
their ſees enjoyed the privilege of precedency by 
antient cuſtom ;, that no perſon ſhould preſume to 
ſpeak in ſynods but biſhops or abbots, without 
leave of the metropolitan ; that no perſon ſhould 


marry within the ſeventh degree of conſanguinity 


of his own kindred, or the kindred of a deceaſed 
wife, or the widow of a deceaſed kinſman ; that no 
biſhop, abbot, or clergyman, ſhould fit as judge 
in a cauſe of life or limb; that no canon ſhould 
have a wife; that ſuch priefts as lived in caſtles or 
villages ſhould not be obliged to diſmiſs their wives, 
if they were already married, but thoſe who had 
none ſhould live in celibacy ; and no biſhops ſhould 
ordain prieſt or deacon, until he ſhould have firſt 
declared himſelf unmarried ; that no clergyman 
ſhould pay any other ſervice for his benefice, than 
what he paid in the reign of king Edward ; that 
laymen accuſed of any crime ſhould be ſummoned 
three ſeveral times by the biſhop : if they refuſed 


to obey the third ſummons, they ſhould be excom- 


Johnſon's 
Col. of Ca- 
nons. 


municated; if they afterwards came to make ſatiſ- 
ſaction, they ſhould pay a forfeiture for every ſum- 
mons; and that no churches ſnould be ſupplanted 
for want of charters to aſcertain their rights and 


privileges. William the Conqueror ſeems to have 


conſidered himſelf as the head of the Anglicane 
church; for he diſpoſed of benefices according to 
his own pleaſure; ſeparated the eccleſiaſtical from 
the civil juriſdiction by an expreſs mandate; refuſed 
homage to Gregory VII. the moſt enterpriſing 
pontiff that ever filled the papal chair; and granted 
a charter to Battle-Abbey in Suſſex, founded by 
himſelf, in which he acts as ſupreme ordinary of the 
church, in exempting the abbot and convent from 
epiſcopal viſitation. | 


Lanfranc 


VVV 


Lanfranc dying in the ſucceeding reign, the pro- 
fits of the archbiſhopric were returned into the ex- 
chequer for three years, as well as thoſe of Lincoln, 
and all other churches and abbeys then vacant. In 
this interval a ſchiſm broke out in the church of 
Rome, by a competition for the papal chair, be- 
| tween Odo biſhop of Oſtia, who aſſumed the name 
of Urban II. and Guibert of Ravenna, known by 
the appellation of Clement III. Rufus, by owning 
neither, was troubled with no claims of eccleſiaſti- 
cal authority over the ſees of his kingdom. The 
archbiſhopric was filled with Anſelm, who obtained 
from the king a promiſe for the reſtitution of the 
lands which had been alienated from the fee du- 
ring its vacancy. The particulars of this prelate's 
ſtruggles with the crown have been already related 
in the civil hiſtory of that period, He acknow- 
ledgedpope Urban, againſt the expreſs command of 
his ſovereign ; and during his abſence from En- 
gland he aſſiſted at the council of Bari, where he 
ſignalized himſelf in the diſpute with the Greek 
prelates, concerning the proceſſion of the holy ſpi- 
rit, He was alſo preſent at another council held at 
Rome in the ſame year, which was rendered re- 
markable by the death of Oſmund biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, earl of Dorſet, and privy counſellor to the 
Conqueror; a prelate who compoſed a ſervice for 
his church of Sarum with ſo much piety and judg- 
ment, that it was afterwards adopted by all the 
churches in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
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William the Conqueror, in his diſputes with ,,,...,... 
Stigand and ſome other biſhops, had deſired the fucd admi(- 


pope to ſend a legate to preſide in the councils 
which were convened on purpoſe to depoſe thoſe 
prelates : and this was drawn into a precedent ; for 
Henry I. no ſooner mounted the throne, than the 
pope ſent Guy archbiſhop of Vienna to London, in 
quality of legate, with a power extending over the 
| F4 whole 


ſior into the 


kingdom. 
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whole iſland : but the Engliſh clergy looking upon 


this envoy as an encroacher upon their privileges, 
remonſtrated in ſuch manner, that the king would 
not allow the legate to exerciſe his authority in Eng- 
land. Henry had divers diſputes with the court of 
Rome on the ſame ſubject. Conon, legate in France, 
under the papacy of Paſchal II. ſummoned the bi- 
ſhops of Normandy to the councils which he con- 
voked in that kingdom, and excommunicated them 
on their refuſal to obey his citation. Henry, in- 
cenſed at the legate's preſumption, ſent the biſhop 
of Exeter with complaints to the pope, who thought 
proper to give the ſatisfaction he demanded, This 
king being afterwards in Normandy, the abbot An- 
ſelm, nephew to the archbiſhop of Canterbury of 
the ſame name, preſented to him a commiſſion, 
impowering him to exerciſe the legatine authority 
in England; and Henry conſulting the biſhops on 
this ſubject, they unanimouſly declared that this le- 


gation was contrary to the privileges of the Angli- 


cane church. The archbiſhop himſelf undertook 
to carry their remonſtrance to the pope, and ac- 
tually ſet out for Rome; but underſtanding that 
his holineſs had retired to Beneventum before the 
arms of the emperor, he deſiſted from his journey, 
and ſent the repreſentation in writing. Paſchal 
conſidering the ſituation of his affairs, was unwil- 
ling to give umbrage to the Engliſh nation, but at 
the fame time equally averſe to relinquiſh the right 
of ſending over legates occaſionally ; he therefore 
returned an ambiguous anſwer, which, though by 
no means ſatisfactory to the biſhops, the king in- 
terpreted in favour of the Anglicane church, and 
hindered the legate from executing his commiſ- 
ſion. 

Some years after this period, Honorius II. ſent 
cardinal John de Crema into England, with the 
title of legate; but it was not without great difh- 
culty that he was received, after having _—_ a 

ong 


Jong time in Normandy. He aſſembled a ſynod 
at London, touching the marriage of prieſts ; but 
in the writs of ſummons it was expreſly declared, 
that the council was convoked by the order and 
with the concurrence of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Although this legate knew his arrival was 
not at all agreeable to the Engliſh, he affected, in 
the exerciſe of his legation, an inſolence of deport- 
ment which not a little increaſed their diſguſt. He 
inſiſted upon officiating in the church of Canter- 
bury, alchough he was not a biſhop; and in the 
council at London he ordered his ſeat to be raiſed 
like a throne, above the two archbiſhops and all 
the nobility of the kingdom. In the reign of Ste- 
phen, Alberic biſhop of Oſtia was received as the 
pope's legate in England without oppoſition, be- 
cauſe the king was fo precarioully ſituated that he 
durſt not oppoſe the innovations of Rome. While 
this prince ſat upon the throne, the pope inveſted 
his brother Henry biſhop of Wincheſter with the 
legatine power, to the prejudice of Theobald arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. This diſtinction produced 
a quarrel between the two prelates, from which the 
court of Rome derived great advantages; for, upon 
this occaſion, both parties appealed to the Roman ſee, 
which before that time had been very little troubled 
with Engliſh diſputes and references. After a long 
conteſt, the biſhop of Wincheſter was deprived of 
his legation by pope Celeſtin II. who conferred it 
upon his rival as a free gift of the holy ſee. The 
court of Rome would, in all probability, have ex- 
tended its uſurpation ſtill farther, had not the 
ſchiſms which happened in this age kept its ambi- 
tion within bounds. After the death of Honorius, 
there was a double election of Innocent and Ana- 
clet, who divided all Europe with their competi- 
tion; and both France and England obſerved for 
ä F 4 ſome 
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ſome time a neutrality, during which time they 
paid no regard to either, 


| Advantages But what Rome loſt by ſchiſms ſhe regained by 


popesdcrived Cruſades, which never failed to extend her autho- 

from crv- rity, The firſt was preached by Urban II. with 

my ſuch effect, that a vaſt army of chriſtians, from 
all parts of Europe, took the croſs and ſet out for 
Paleſtine, from whence they expelled the Saracens, 
and founded the kingdom of Jeruſalem, which 
laſted about ninety years : but the country was af- 
terwards reconquered by the infdels ; and, in order 
to regain the footing which the chriſtians had loſt, 
divers new cruſades were inſtituted, from which 
the popes drew manifold advantages. Theſe ex- 
pedicions furniſhed them with pretexts to intermed- 
dle in all the affairs of Chriſtendom; to divert 
princes from other deſigns, which were incompati- 
ble with the papal intereſt or ambition; to impoſe 
raxes on the clergy of different kingdoms; and to 
deſtroy thoſe potentates who preſumed to oppoſe 
their uſurpations; for they pretended that it was 
as neceſſary for the glory of God, to exterminate 
heretics as to war againſt infidels; and as it was 
their peculiar prerogative to determine what was 
and what was not hereſy, they had ir always in their 
power to publiſh and preach up cruſades againſt 
{uch princes as incurred their diſpleaſure. 

Biſhop of As the authority of the popes increaſed, that of 

Wn the prelates and national ſynods viſibly diminiſhed; 

England, for by an appeal to the ſee of Rome, their canons 
and ordinances were frequently annulled and re- 
veried. We have already taken notice of John de 
Crema, and in the hiſtory mentioned the circum- 
itance of his diſgrace, in conſequence of which he 
quitted the kingdom. William Corboyl, who had 
fucceeded to the ſee of Canterbury, ſolicited a le- 
gatine power for himſelf ; and by this application, 


1 tacitly 
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tacitly gave up the right enjoyed by his predeceſ- 
ſors, who always aſſembled national ſynods by vir- 
rue of their metropolitan power. When he was 
inveſted with this dignity he convoked a ſynod, in 
which nothing of moment was tranſacted, except 
ſome decrees againſt the clergy who kept wives or 
concubines. After the death of Corboyl, the ſee 
of Canterbury remained vacant, till the pope's le- 
gate Albericus held a ſynod at Weſtminſter, when 
it was reſolved that an archbiſhop ſhould be choſen; 
and the election fell upon Theobald abbot of Bec, 
who went to Rome for the pall, and there aſſiſted 
at a council held by pope Innocent II. together 
with the biſhops of Worceſter, Coventry, and Ex- 
eter. Notwithſtanding the elevation of Theobald, 
the biſhop of Wincheſter exerciſed the legatine 
authority ; by virtue of which he convoked a coun- 
cil at London, in preſence of his brother Stephen, 
when it was decreed, among other canons for re- 
gulating church-diſcipline, that a perſon, who vi- 
olated a church or church-yard, or laid violent hands 
on a clerk, ſhould not be abſolved by any prelate 
but the pope himſelf ; and that hutbandmen ſhould 
enjoy the ſame peace in the fields to which they 
were intitled in the church-yard. ; 
Theobald, lately elected to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, being complimented by the pope with the 
title of Legatus natus in England, began to diſ- 
pute the authority of the legatine power veſted in 
the biſhop of Wincheſter ; and the pope encouraged 
the contention, in order to reduce both to a greater 
dependence on his ſuperiority. Accordingly each 
referred himſelf to the deciſion of his holineſs, who 
determined at laſt in favour of Theobald; and this 
determination was followed by a number of appeals 
from England, which ſerved to confirm the papal 
uſurpation. William had been nominated to the 
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Murdach and the delegates from the chapter of 


Tork to the council of Rheims. The electors were 


A. C. 1159. 


Council of 
Caſhell in 
Ircland, 


divided between Murdach and Hilary biſhop of 
Chicheſter; and the former was confirmed by the 
council, while William was depoſed by pope Eu- 
genius, though favoured by the majority of the 
cardinals. Thus deprived, he led a private life at 


Winchefter, until the death of Murdach, when, 


renouncing all right that might accrue from his 
former election, he was choſen a- new, and made a 
journey to Rome, where, by his ſubmiſſive be- 
haviour and infinuating addreſs, he procured the 
pope's confirmation, and received the pall. He 
was ſo popular, that when he returned to his own 
province, the great confluence of people that came 
to welcome his arrival broke down a bridge, tho' 
no life was loſt, nor any other damage enſued; a 
circumſtance which the ſpectators aſcribed to the 
piety of the good biſhop, which could not, how- 
ever, proteCt his own life from treachery ; for, in 
leſs than a month after his return, he is ſaid to 
have been poiſoned by a prieſt in a conſecrated 
chalice. 

In the reign of Henry II. the famous charter, 
granted by the conqueror to Battle-Abbey, was 
diſputed by the biſhop of Chicheſter, as being con- 
trary to the canons z but we know not how this 


- controverſy was determined. Upon the death of 


the Engliſh pope Adrian, a ſchiſm enſued between 
Alexander III. and Victor IV. the party of the 


former being eſpouſed by Theobald archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, who prevailed with Henry to declare 


for the ſame pontiff in a ſynod held in Normandy, 
at which the agents of both competitors were preſent. 
It was in the courſe of the next year that a council 
was called in England againſt thoſe wretched heretics 
called Publicans, whom we have already mentioned 
under this reign. Theobald, after having filled 
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the ſee of Canterbury for two and twenty years, 
was ſucceeded by Thomas Becket, whoſe diſputes 
with king Henry have been already related. Under 
this prince, the juriſdiction of the Engliſh church 
was extended by the conqueſt of Ireland, though 
the biſhops of that country, even before it was con- 
quered, had in ſome meaſure profeſſed canonical 
obedience to the ſee of Canterbury, After Henry 
had regulated the firſt ſettlements of the Engliſh 
in that kingdom, a ſynod was held at Caſhel, in 
which Nicholas, one of his chaplains, and Ralt 
archdeacon of Landaff, aſſiſted. Here it was de- 
creed, that the Iriſh ſhould not marry within the 
prohibited degrees of conſanguinity z that the chil- 
dren ſhould be catechiſed, and then receive baptiſm; 
that all chriſtians ſhould pay the tythes of their 
effects to the pariſh-churches in which they dwelled; 
that the lands of the church ſhould be exempted 
from all ſervices and burdens impoſed by the laity; 
that the chieftains ſhould no longer exact enter- 
tainment and free quarter for themſelves or their 
families upon the eſtates of the clergy ; that when 
a layman compounded for murder, no clergyman, 
though his relation, ſhould be obliged to pay any 
part of the fine; that all maſters of families, when 
viſited by ſickneſs, ſhould make their wills in pre- 
ſence of their confeſſors and neighbours, and divide 
their goods and chattels into three portions z one 
for the benefit of the children, another to the wife, 
and the remainder ſet aſide to defray the expence 
of the funeral; that thoſe who were confeſſed im- 


mediately before death, ſhould be buried with the 


uſual ceremonies ; and that the Iriſh ſhould, for 
the future, conform in all their rituals to the model 
of the church of England, ; 

After the murder of Thomas Becket, prince 
Henry, in his father's abſence, ordered Odo prior 


pf Canterbury to proceed to a new election: _ 
the 
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the prior making a voyage to Normandy to conſult. 
the king, was deſired to uſe his intereſt in behalf 
of the biſhop of Bayeux, who did not, however, 
obtain that dignity. We have already obſerved, in 
the hiſtory of Henry II. that the choice of the 
convent fell upon Roger abbot of Bec, who decli- 
ned the honour ; and then they choſe Richard prior 
of Dover, againſt whom young Henry appealed to 
the pope; ſo that he was obliged to make a jour- 
ney to Rome, where he was conſecrated, and re- 
ceived the pall from his holineſs. This new arch- 
biſhop at his return convened a provincial ſynod at 
London ; but Roger archbiſhop of York refuſed 
to appear in this council, becauſe his croſs was not 
allowed to be carried before him within the pro- 
vince of Canterbury; and the fees of Lincoln, 
Cheſter, Worceſter, and Hereford, . were not con- 
ſidered as dioceſes annexed to the ſee of York. 
The clergy of this province demanded ſatisfaction 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury for excommuni- 
cating the clergy of St. Oſwald in Glouceſter, be- 
cauſe they would not ſubmit to him as their metro- 
politan; and the clergy of St. Aſaph petitioned 
that their biſhop Godfrey, who had been driven 
from his dioceſe by the commotions of the Welſh, 
ſhould be reſtored to his function. Godfrey how- 
ever, who was guardian of the vacant abbey of 


Abingdon, reſigned the biſhopric, and the king 


filled up the abbey with another perſon ; ſo that he 
found himſelf deprived of both livings. The de- 
crees of this ſynod were levelled againſt the liber- 
tiniſm of the clergy and ſymoniacal practices; en- 
Joining the payment of tythes; regulating the 
number of prefaces in the ſacred catalogue; the 


manner of adminiſtering the euchariſt; and prohi- 


biting private marriages, eſpecially between parties 
under the age preſcribed by the canons. In the 
courſe of the enſuing year, another ſynod was held 

at 
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at Northampton, to which Henry ſummoned the 
king of Scotland and his clergy to own the ſupe- 
riority of the Engliſh church. They accordingly 
appeared at the time appointed; and as each arch- 
biſhop claimed this ſuperiority, the Scot made 'a 
handle of their diſpute to refuſe the ſubmiſſion ; yet 
that he might not involve himſelf in a quarrel with 
Henry, he referred his cauſe to the determination 
of the pope, who ſent cardinal Vivian over to Eng- 
land, with power to diſcuſs and decide the contro- 
verſy. But the Scottiſh king perceiving that this 


legare was more bent upon extorting money than. 


upon the arbitration of the difference, would not 
ſuffer him to enter his country until he had ſworn 
he would attempt nothing to the prejudice of his 
crown and kingdom. It was in the courſe of this 
year that the indecent fray happened in a ſynod at 
Weſtminſter, between the two archbiſhops, about 
precedency, in preſence of Hugezun the pope's le- 
gate. We have already related that incident, and 
ſhall only add, that, by the interceſſion of the king, 
the two primates laid aſide all animoſity fot five 
years, until the pleaſure of the pope ſhould be 
known; and Alexander decreed, that neither me- 


T7 


tropolitan ſhould claim precedency of the other, j1,,.4.,. 


but acccording to the ſeniority of the ordination. 


Benedict. 


In conſequence of the pope's remonſtrance to Concefſions 


Henry, concerning certain hardſhips ſuſtained by 


granted by 
the king to 


the clergy, he granted the following, conceſſions to the cle:gy. 


the importunities of Peter Leon ſent over to nego- 
tiate this affair : No clerk ſhall be profecuted in a 
ſecular court for any treſpaſs or crime, nor appear 
perſonally in any action, unleſs the matter relates 
to the king's foreſts, or the fee is lay, and of con- 
ſequence liable to ſervice due to the king or ſome 
ſecular lord : No archbiſhopric, biſhopric, or abbey, 
ſhall be kept vacant in the king's hands longer 
than one year, except upon urgent neceſſity : Thoſe 

Who 
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who are convicted, or confeſs the murder of a 

clerk, ſhall be puniſhed by the juſticiary of Eng- 
land, in preſence of the dioceſan : Clerks ſhall not 
be compelled to maintain their titles or character 
by fingle combat. The Scottiſh clergy are ſaid to 
have ſubmitted about this time to the archbiſhop 
of York as their metropolitan ; but this depen- 


dency is abſolutely denied by the writers and hiſto- 


rians of that country, who challenge the Engliſh to 
produce any authentic acknowlegement of this ſub- 
miſſion, or to prove that any Scottiſh prelate 
was then conſecrated by the archbiſhop of York, 
or his licence. The hereſy of the Albigenſes now 
began to gain ground in France and England, not- 
withſtanding the king's endeavours; which prov- 
ing ineffectual, they were excommunicated. Their 
tenets nearly reſembled thoſe that are at preſent 
profeſſed by the proteſtants, though clouded over 
with the gloom of . ſuperſtition. The pope con- 
voked a lateran council, to prevent abules ariſing 
from the controverted elections of popes ; and a 
great number of prelates from England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, as well as from other counties, aſ- 
ſiſted at this aſſembly. It was here decreed, that 
no pope ſhould be deemed duly elected, without 
the concurrence of two thirds of the electing car- 
dinals ; that the heretics ſhould be proſcribed; that 
no perſon ſhould be promoted to a biſhopric, unleſs 
he was turned of thirty, and well recommended for 
his learning ; that no benefice ſhould be promiſed 
away before a vacancy, or kept longer than ſix 
months vacant ; that clergymen ſhould not inter- 
meddle in ſecular affairs, nor parochial prieſts enjoy 


pluralities; that biſhops ſhould maintain thoſe whom 


they have ordained, until they can be provided 
with livings ; that Jews and Infidels ſhall not be 


permitted to keep chriſtian ſlaves ; that uſurers, 


and thoſe who plundered people who had ſuffered 
3 ſhipwreck, 
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ſhipwreck, ſhould be held as excommunicated ; 
that the retinue of archbiſhops ſhould be limited to 
fifty horſe, biſhops to thirty, legates to five and 
twenty, and archdeacons to ſeven ; that tilts and 
tournaments ſhould be laid aſide, on ſevere penal- 
ties; that every cathedral ſhould furniſh a ſchool- 
maſter to teach the children gratis; that laymen 
ſhould not grant tythes to one another; nor any 
clerk viſit a nunnery without ſufficient cauſe. Im- 
mediately before this council, the abbot of St. Au- 
guſtine's at Canterbury put himſelf and his ſociety 
under the protection of the pope, that he might be 
exempted from the profeſſion of canonical obedi- 
ence to the archbiſhop, who complained loudly of 
this encroachment upon his right, and wrote an 
expoſtulatory letter to his holineſs; in which he 
charges the court of Rome with a deſign to ſub- 
vert the power of the biſhops in behalf of religi- 
ous houſes. This remonſtrance. had ſuch an effect 
upon the pope, that although he granted the ex- 
emption to the abbot, it was clogged with a falvo 
in favour of the archbiſhop's dignity and prero- 
gative. 
Geoffry the king's natural fon had been elected Geoffry 
into the ſee of Lincoln, and enjoyed the revenues Lincoln re- 
for ſeven years, without being conſecrated ; at laſt fene his fer. 
the pope offered him the alternative of receiving 
or relinquiſhing all eccleſiaſtical preferment ; and 
he accordingly reſigned his dioceſe into the hands 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. A diſpute ſtil 
ſubſiſted between that prelate and the abbot of St. 
Auguſtine's, who pleaded an exemption from 
archiepiſcopal juriſdiction, and refuſed to produce 
his charters until he was exprefly commanded b 
the pope; and then they appeared with ſuch fla- 
grant marks of forgery, that no regard was paid 
to their contents. The biſhop of Rocheſter dying 
at this period, the metropolitan, of Canterbury 
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ſeized the temporalities, in right of his ſuperiority 
over that ſee; and his claim being atlowed by 
Henry, who was then greatly diſtreſſed in Nor- 
mandy, the archbiſhop filled the vacancy with 
Walleran archdeacon of Bayeux. Pope Lucius 
being oppreſſed by the citizens of Rome, had re- 
courſe for aſſiſtance to Henry, who being at this 
time in Normandy, iſſued a ſum of money out of 
the royal exchequer for the relief of his holineſs 
but would not ſuffer the legate to proceed to Eng- 
land, and introduce a cuſtom which might be de- 


trimental to his ſubjects ; eſpecially as there was 


Vivian the 

legate's prac- 
tices in lre- 
land. 


Geoffry pro- 
moted to the 
ſee of Vork, 
and Baldwin 
to that of 

Canterbury 


another legate already employed in fleecing his 
people. Vivian having ſpunged England and Scot- 
land, had croſſed the ſea to Ireland, where he laid 
the clergy under contribution, and even inſtigated 
the Iriſh to rebel againſt the Engliſh, who took the 
city of Downe while he reſided in the place, and 
compelled him to take fanEtuary in the cathedral : 
but, being furniſhed with paſſports from the court 
of England, he was treated with great reſpect, and 
afterwards held a national council at Dublin, where 
he attempted to bring the church of Ireland to an 
entire conformity with that of Rome, and to exact 
money from the inhabitants. He was diſappointed 
however in both aims by the vigilance of the Eng- 
liſh government, and leaving that kingdom, re- 
turned to Scotland. 

As the ſtate and church affairs were very much 
interwoven in this reign, we have in the civil hif- 
tory given a detail of the diſpute which happened 
between the monks of St. Auguſtine's and the fut- 
fragans of Canterbury, about the election of a 
prelate to ſucceed Richard, together with Henry's 
deſign of electing a ſociety of regular canons at 
Hackington, which was prevented by the pope's 
interpolition. Baidwin the new archbiſhop like- 
wiſe formed a ſcheme for bringing the __ * 

Chriſt- 
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Chriſt-Church intirely under his ſubjection; but $ 
was baffled by their ſuperior intereſt at the court of 
Rome. At Henry's death, the ſees of York, Win- 4 C. 1189. x 
cheſter, Ely, Saliſbury, and London, were vacant; 1 
and at an eccleſiaſtical ſynod held by Richard at. | 
Pipewell in Northamptonſhire, the archbiſhopric 
was conferred upon Geoffry, the king's natural | 
brother, formerly elect of Lincoln; William Lon- j 
champ, chancellor and prime-minifter to Richard, 0 
was elected biſhop of Ely; Wincheſter was be- | 
ſtowed upon Godfrey de Lucy; London was given 
to Richard archdeacon of Ely ; and Saliſbury to 
Hugh Walter dean of York. Geoffry was obliged 
to pay a round ſum to the king before he would 
approve of his election, and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury entered a claim to the privilege of giv- [1 
ing him conſecration. This produced a diſpute 
that ſtill depended, when che cardinal of Anagni 
was ſent as legate by the pope, to adjuſt the difier- 
ence between the archbiſhop and the monks of 
Canterbury ; but the king forbade him by a man- 
date to proceed farther than Dover, without his 
expreſs order. Yet when Richard, in conjunction 
with the queen-mother and the archbiſhops of Ti 
Rouen and Dublin, had effected a folid accommo- $ 
dation, the legate was invited to Canterbury. This 4s 
was a revival of the former diſpute about the cano- 
nical obedience, building the church at Hacking- F 
ton, and forcing a prior upon the convent. By 38 
the pacification it was agreed that the church ſhould 1 
be left unfiniſhed, the prior laid aſide, and the | Þ 
monks profeſs canonical obedience to the ſee of k 
Canterbury. The oppoſition againſt Geoffry elec 1 
of York was now increaſed; the biſhops of Dur- 
ham and Saliſbury proteſted againſt the election, 
becauſe it was made in their ablence; the dean and 
treaſurer of York excepted to his perſon, becauſe | 
he had been born in adultery, and concerned in # 
Ne. 22. G bloodſhed 1 
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bloodſhed while he fought againſt the rebels in de- 
. fence of his father's government. Theſe proteſts 
were followed by appeals to the pope, who impow- 
ered the legate to decide the affair. It was accord- 
. ingly brought to a hearing, when he determined in 
favour of the elect; the king prevailed upon his 
oppoſers to withdraw their appeals, and the arch- 
biſhop -of Canterbury attending Richard in his ex- 
pedition to Paleſtine, the diſputes concerning his 
conſecration were removed, Baldwin dying at the 
ſiege of Ptolemais, the king wrote to his mother 
in favour of Hubert biſhop of Saliſbury, who like- 
wiſe accompanied him in the cruſade; and that 
prelate was choſen as his ſucceflor in the ſee of 
Canterbury. When Richard returned, the clergy 
of York complained to the pope of their arch- 
biſhop, whom they accuſed of divers irregularities, 
and of diſcouraging appeals to the court of Rome. 
His holineſs immediately granted a commiſſion to 
the biſhop of Lincoln, the archdeacon of North- 
ampton, and the prior of Pontefract, for trying the 
archbiſhop ; and ſuſpending him, if guilty, unleſs 
he would in three months make his perſonal ap- . 
pearance at Rome. Geoffry paid very little regard 
to this injunction ; and as the biſhop of Lincoln 
refuſed to execute the pope's order, that pontiff 
ſuſpended Geoffry from all temporal and ſpiritual 
juriſdiction. 

Mean while Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was veſted with a legatine commiſſion, by virtue 
of which he held an aſſize and ſynod at York, 
where he enacted ſome canons to prevent and reform 
the avarice and corruption of prieſts, as well as the 
practice of falſe ſwearing, againſt which they de- 
nounced the ſentence of excommunication. After 
this progreſs the metropolitan, as we have obferved 
in another place, erected a chapel at Lambeth, 
with a view to eſtabliſh ſecular canons, according, 

to 
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to the ſcheme formerly projected at Hackington; 
but the monks of Canterbury having recourſe again 
to the ſee of Rome, the pope ordered him to deſiſt 
from his deſign. Hubert had not ſuch weight and 
influence with his holineſs at that time as he after- 
wards acquired under the ſucceeding reign, when 
Giraldus Cambrenſis the hiſtorian being elected 
biſhop of St. David's, laid claim to the right of 
metropolitan over the fees of Landaff, Bangor, St. 
Aſaph, Cheſter, Hereford, and Worceſter, and re- 
fuſed to profeſs canonical obedience to the ſee of 
Canterbury; but Hubert's intereſt proved too 
powerful for Giraldus, who was obliged to re- | 
nounce his election, and another was conſecrated = 
in his room. At the ſame time the diſpute be- 
tween the archbiſhop and the monks was reconſi- F 
dered and compromiſed : he was allowed to build | 
the church at Lambech, but limited in the number j 
of canonries and in the value of the endowments, _ 
At the next national ſynod, held at Weſtminſter, 4 C. 2200. 7 
ſome canons were made touching the celebration of : 
baptiſm and the payment of tythes, which was al- 
ways enforced in every council; and all Templars, 
Hoſpitallers, or other religious, were forbidden to 1 
receive tythes from laymen, without the conſent of ; 
the biſhop. In the ſucceeding year, one Euſtace Inipotture of | 


Euſtac- ab- |. 


] 
abbot of Flay, ſuppoſing that the Lord's- day ought bt of Flay, 
to begin at three o'clock in the atternoon of Satur- 
day, and continue till Monday at ſun-rifing, pro- | 
duced a forged letter, pretended to be written by | | 
Chriſt himſelf againſt the practice of profaning the | 
Sabbath, and found on the altar of St. Simeon at ; 
Golgotha near Jeruſalem. Tho' he himſelf con- 4 
trived this impoſture, his zeal got the better of his Þ 
ſenſes. In the actual belief that this letter was 11 
genuine, he preached all over England againſt the 5 
impiety of breaking the Lord's-day, and wrought 5 
up his hearers to ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, that | | 
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they looked upon him as an apoſtle ; and all mar- 


kets, fairs, and labour, which had been held or 


The twelfth 
conncil of 
the latcran. 


8.0: 1206, 


Mat. Paris. 


practiſed on Sunday, were now laid aſide. 
In the hiſtory of John's reign we have been ſo 
circumſtantial in relating his diſputes with the pope, 


that very few eccleſiaſtical affairs of any conſe- 


quence remain to be recorded. The pope being 
deſirous of levying an extraordinary Romeſcot or 
St. Peter's penny, the biſhops aſſembled a ſynod to 
deliberate upon his demand; but the king forbid- 
ding them to proceed, they ſeparated without hav- 
ing come to any reſolution. Nevertheleſs, a legate, 
named Florentin, convoked another council at 
Reading, upon the ſame ſubject; and as if the 
clergy had influenced the king's refuſal, he extorted 
from them a ſubſidy in lieu of the extraordinary 
Romeſcot, which would have affected the whole 
kingdom. We have already mentioned the coun- 
cils that were aſſembled to regulate the reſtitution 
to the exiled biſhops, after John's reconciliation 
with his holineſs; but we ſhall take notice of the 
rwelfth council of the lateran, held, during this 
reign, by pope Innocent III. at which four hun- 
dred and twelve biſhops aſſiſted. This aſſembly 
enacted fourſcore canons ; one of which in formal 
terms eſtabliſhes the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; 
but the third ſeems to have been calculated for raiſ- 
ing the eccleſiaſtical power on the ruins of all civil 
right and authority: by this the council de- 
creed that all ſovereigns ſhould be required and ſol- 
licited, and, if need were, conſtrained by eccleſi- 
aſtical cenſures to promiſe upon oath that they 
would exert their endeavours to exterminate here- 
tics from their dominions : That the ſame oath 
ſhould be exacted from all perſons promoted to any 
dignity ſpiritual or temporal: That if any tempo- 
ral lord refuſed to purge his country or demeſnes 
of heretics, after having been ſummoned for that 


purpole, 
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purpoſe, he ſhould be excommunicated by the me- 
tropolitan, aſſiſted by his ſuffragans ; in caſe of con- 
tempt or refuſal of ſatisfaction within one year, that 
the pope ſhould declare his ſubjects and vaſſals ab- 
ſolved from their oath of allegiance; and at the fame 
time exhort the catholic princes to fall upon his ter- 
ritories, ſaving the right of paramount to the ſove- 
reign of the fief, provided there ſhould- be ſuch a 
right; on condition however, that the ſovereign 


ſhould do nothing to the prejudice of this canon. a. Cc. 1216. 


In the fourteenth it was decreed that prieſts who 

abandoned themſelves to debauchery in thoſe places 

where marriage was permitted, ſhould be more ſe- 

verely puniſhed than thoſe who lived in countries 

where they were obliged to profeſs celibacy. From 

which article we learn that the celibacy of the prieſts 

was not univerſally eſtabliſhed. 5 
The greateſt part of the councils held in the long de 

reign of Henry III. were convoked, as we have Heory 111. 

elſewhere obſerved, to authorize and facilitate papal 

exactions. Such as related to religion, or produced 

any remarkable tranſaction, we ſhall briefly rouch 

upon, according to the nature of our deſign, which 

does not admit of minute details and particular cir- 


cumſtances. Cardinal Langton aſſembled a pro- A. C. 1222. 


vincial ſynod at Canterbury, in which three perſons 
were condemned and delivered over to the ſecular 
arm : one of theſe called himſelf Jefus Chriſt, and 
pretended to ſhew the five wounds on his body : 
the ſecond was an hermaphrodite, who conſorted 
with this impoſtor; and the third was a deacon, 
who had undergone circumciſion, in order to marry 
a Jeweſs, by whole beauty he had been captivated, 
The ſame prelate convoked another council, in. 
which, among other regulations, a canon was en- 
acted, confirming the prohibition of marriage in 
prieſts ; ſo that the clergy of England ſeem to have 
neglected the former decrees on that ſubject. Otho, 
G 3 the 
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the pope's legate, convoked a national ſynod in St. 
Paul's church in London; and, as he expected an 
oppoſition to the canon which he intended to paſs 
againſt pluralities, he obtained of the king a guard 
of two hundred men, As ſoon as the prelates had 
taken their places, he ordered the canons which he 
had brought from Rome to be read; and when the 
article prohibiting pluralities was mentioned, Walter 
de Chantelou biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſome others, 
oppoſed it with great vehemence, and even made 
proteſts; ſo that the legate declared it ſhould remain 
in force only during the time of his legation : ne- 
vertheleſs, it was no ſooner approved on this con- 
dition, than an eccleſiaſtic, in the legate's train, pro- 


nounced aloud a decree of the pope, ordaining it 


AC. 1259. 


to be obſerved for ever. In the other canons it was 
decreed, that the number of the ſacraments ſhould 
be fixed to ſeven: others fixed the vigils of Eaſter 
and Pentecoſt; regulated the adminiſtrations of 
baptiſm; and enjoined the clergy to reſide at their 
benefices at leaſt one half of the year. At a coun- 


cil held in London, the clergy flatly refuſed to ſup- 


A: C. 1267. 


ply the legate with the money which he demanded 
for the expence of his legation; and when he aſ- 
ſembled another ſynod in the courſe of the ſucceed- 
ing year, he met with no better ſucceſs in demand- 
ing one fifth part of their revenues for the uſe of 
his holineſs. All the enſuing councils for the ſpace 
of four years, were convened on purpoſe to demand 
ſubſidies from the clergy. During the war of the 
barons, one was held at Reading, in which was 
confirmed the appeal of the barons from the pro- 
ceedings of the legate, who reſided at Boulogne: 
and in another convened at Northampton, the le- 
gate Otho excommunicated all the members of the 
clergy, who had engaged in the party of the earl 
of Leiceſter. The ſame cardinal aſſembled a na- 
tional council in St, Paul's church at London, 

where 
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where he publiſhed certain conſtitutions, ſome of 
which make now a part of the canon law of the 
Engliſh church. The firſt allowed laymen to ad- 
miniſter baptiſm, in caſe of neceſſity: the ſecond 
forbad prieſts to take money for the adminiſtration 
of the ſacraments : the ninth ordained eccleſiaſtics 
to reſide at their benefices : the thirteenth confirmed 
the right of ſanctuary to churches : the fourteenth 
decreed that marriages ſhould be celebrated in pub- 
lic: the twentieth forbad commutation of penance : | 
the twenty-third prohibited the alienation of any 
part of the tythes due to the parochial curates : the 
thirtieth was enacted againſt pluralities : the next 
forbad the practice of giving benefices in commen- 
dam, and vacated all thoſe that were beſtowed in 
ſuch a manner : the thirty-ſecond ordained that, 
before the conſecration of a biſhop, inquiry ſhould 
be made, whether or not he poſſeſſed ſeveral bene- 
fices without a diſpenſation ; and whether or not 
the diſpenſation was regular and authentic ; the 
thirty-third annulled all previous bargains made be. . 
tween patrons and preſcntees, Johnſon, 

Theſe are the principal councils held in England The eager- 
during the reign of Henry III. by which we ſee the <5 with 
progreſs of the papal power, and the ſtate of the popes endea- 
Engliſh clergy. It may be neceſſary, however, to an get 
obſerve, that the popes uſed the ſame artifice in che of 
paſſing unpopular canons, which has been of late Fegg nd 
years frequently practiſed to paſs a miniſterial bill gecretats 
in parliament z they tacked them to a number of e canons. 
other uſeful laws, which no member could oppoſe 
without ſubjecting himſelf to the imputation of 
railing obſtacles to public utility. We likewiſe ob- 
ſerve with what induſtry the court of Rome en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh the celibacy of prieſts ; what 
difficulty they found in fixing that regulation, eſpe- 
cially in England, where we find married prieſts, 
in the latter end of this reign, even a prelate the 
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ſon of a biſhop; and in the time of Henry II. the 
pope expreſſing his ſurprize that the biſhop of Ely 
had not gone to Rome to demand his confirmation, 
the Engliſh reſident told his holineſs, the ele& had 
an evangelical excuſe, for he had lately married a 
wife. We are told by Baronius, that a legate ſent 
into Poland by pope Innocent III. to eſtabliſh the 
celibacy of prieſts, had ſucceeded in his commiſſion z 
but that he ran the riſque of his life, by endeavour- 
ing to introduce the ſame cuſtom in Bohemia. 
There was another article of great importance to 
the popes, which they did not fail to labour at with 
the utmoſt aſſiduity. This was to give their ordi- 
nances or decretals the ſame authority which was 
in the canons of councils. One Gratian publiſhed 
a collection of decretals, containing all the ordi- 
nances which had been publiſhed ro that time, that 
they might ſe: ve as rules for the adminiſtration of 
eccleſiaſtical juſtice. To this collection was added 
a number of decrees made in the ſequel, ſo as to 
conſtitute a complete body of canon law. Raymond 
de Pignaford, penitentiary of Gregory IX. was 
employed to make this laſt collection, which was 
intituled, The ſecond part of the Canon Law; and 
to this he joined ſome conſtitutions of councils, and 
decifionsot doctors, poſterior to the period at whichit 
begun. It was not only a ſupplement, but alſo, in 
ſome places, an alteration of the antient canon law: 
for example, it decrees that baſtards cannot be ad- 
mitted to eccleſiaſtical functions, without a diſpen- 
ſation from the pope. Thus the court of Rome 
arrogated to itſelf the power of favouring baſtards 
occaſionally, though contrary to the antient conſti- 
tutions of councils. Indeed that court could not 
chooſe a more favourable conjuncture for publiſh - 
ing its decretals ; for it was now at the very ſummit 
of its greatneſs, There was neither a prince or pri- 
vate perſon, who durſt oppoſe the will of the pope 

: 4 | | when 
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when he was determined to be obeyed. He there- 
fore enacted laws very often oppoſite to thoſe which 
had been formerly obſerved. The civil law of 
England conſidered children born before marriage, 
as illegitimate, even though their parents ſhould 
have been afterwards joined in wedlock ; but the 
canon law legitimated all ſuch children : and this 
very ordinance produced violent debates in the par- 
liament aſſembled at Merton. 
The popes had no ſooner rendered themſelves 


abſolute maſters of the church, than it was deluged of comini- 


with an inundation of religious orders, which might 
be compared to different bands of an army, raiſed 


to ſupport the power and grandeur of the Roman *** 


pontiffs. The council of the lateran had endea- 
voured to prevent or reform this abuſe, by expreſly 


forbidding the inſtitution of any new order of 


monks. Nevertheleſs, Dominic Guſman, a Spa- 
niard, who had long preached againſt the Albi- 
genſes, formed the ſcheme of a new order, under 
the name of the Friars Preachers, for which he de- 
manded the confirmation of pope Innocent III. 
That pontiff at firſt made ſome difficulty, on ac- 
count of the prohibition ; but he afterwards pre- 
tended to have had a celeſtial viſion, by which he 
was given to underſtand, that he could not take 
any ſtep that would be more advantageous to the 
church. Nevertheleſs, the order was not confirmed 
till the pontificate of his ſucceſſor Honorius, when 
it was inſtiruted under the name of the Friars 
Preachers, or Preaching Brothers, becauſe the in- 
dividuals were deſtined to preach againſt the here- 
tics. They were likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of Dominicians, from the name of their 
founder, and in France called Jacobins, from the 
ſtreet of St. Jaques, where they had their firſt houſe 
in Paris. They were intruſted with the care of the 
inquiſition, and rendered themſelves famous by the 
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barbarities they committed againſt the pretended 
heretics: and they ſettled in England in a very little 
time after their inſtitution, The order founded by 
Francis d'Afſifi was confirmed by the ſame pontiff; 
and, in the courſe of the year that ſucceeded their 
confirmation, they were ſettled in England. The 
monks out of modeſty aſſumed the name of Minor 
Brothers; and though, in the ſequel, they were 
divided into different ſocieties, all of them owned 
St. Francis 'Afſiſi for their chief and founder. 
They were reſtricted, by their rules, from preach- 
ing or confeſſing in any dioceſe, without the per- 
miſſion of the biſhop. This reſtriction, however, 
did not long continue : they repreſented to the 
pope, that many chriſtians were aſhamed to con- 
feſs their ſins to their own paſtors ; that ſeveral per- 
ſons ſcrupled to perform their duty, becauſe they 
knew the curates themſelves guilty of the fame tranſ- 
greſſions; and that thoſe prieſts had not diſcretion 
to keep the ſecrets with which they were entruſted. 
On theſe conſiderations, they defired and obtained 
a diſpenſation for that rule of their order. The 


- dominicans and franciſcans acquired ſuch reputation 


A. C. 1244. 


for ſanctity, that almoſt every perſon choſe a di- 
rector from one of thoſe orders; conſequently the 
churches they received, were very conſiderable: for 
a long time, the popes were elected from one or 
other of theſe ſocieties ; ſo that, by their credit at the 
court of Rome, they frequently obtained effects 
belonging to other orders, on pretence of the ne- 
ceſſity for their being ſubſiſted. They amaſſed pro- 
digious wealth from benefactions of devour people, 
even in their life-time, as well as from donations 
and legacies extorted from dying people, by the 
threats or promiſes of future miſery or ſalvation. 
In a council held at Rocheſter, a new order of 
monks, called Croſs-bearers, demanded permiſſion 
to ſettle in England; and produced a bull from the 


Pty 
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pope, forbidding all-perſons whatſoever to reproach 
or moleſt them, and empowering them to excom- 
municate thoſe who ſhould violate that privilege. 
The ſynod did not think proper to grant their re- 
queſt ; but ſent them back,” on pretence of ad- 
hering to the canon paſſed in the council of the 
lateran. | 
The moſt remarkable eccleſiaſtics, who lived in 1 
England from the conqueſt to the death of Henry ! 
III. were the following: Aldred archbiſhop of alarea. 
Vork, who crowned William the Conqueror; he 
had been formerly biſhop of Glouceſter, and built 
the cathedral of that city : he was a pious and 
worthy prelate, and a great benefactor to the mo- 
naſtery of Beverley. Stigand archbiſhop of Can- stigand. 
terbury was at firſt very much reſpected by William 
the Conqueror, though he afterwards procured his 
depoſition : this prelate, being deprived of his dig- 
nity, was thrown into priſon, becauſe he refuſed to 
diſcover the place where his treaſure was depoſited : 
he died in confinement; and, after his death, a 
ſmall key was found hanging to his neck, together 
with a paper deſcribing the place where his wealth a. c. 1028. 
was concealed. Marianus Scotus, born in Scotland, ,, . 
retired at the age of thirty to the monaſtery of Co- Scotus. 
logne, from whence he was removed to the abbey 
of Fulde, where he wrote a chronicle, beginning ar 
the creation, and ending in the year one thouſand 
and eighty- two of the Chriſtian æra: the Scots were 
at that time very well received in Germany, where 
fifteen monaſteries were founded by a prince of their 
nation, who had ſerved in the wars of Charlemagne, 
and all the abbots were natives of Scotland. Wul- : 
ſtan biſhop of Worceſter was renowned for his os 
piety, and ſaid to have worked miracles, both be- 
fore and after his death: we have already obſerved, 
that Lanfranc accuſed him, in a council, of igno- 
rance and incapacity : his chief merit ſeems to have 
conſiſted 


Lanſranc, 
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canſiſted in an inoffenſive life, and yet he had a 
conſiderable ſhare of ſelf-conceit; for when the 
monks, who attended him in his laſt moments, ex- 
preſſed their affliction at the proſpect of loſing ſuch. 
a pillar of the church, he bade them be of good 
cheer, for he ſhould be able to patronize them more 
powerfully after his death, than ever he had been 
during the courſe of his life. Lanfranc was born 
at Pavia; and, after he had finiſhed his ſtudies, 
made a monk in the abbey of Bec in Normandy, 
where he taught logic with great reputation: he 
treated his brother monks with ſuch contempt for 
their ignorance, that they conſpired againſt him, 
and trumped up an accuſation, which they preſented 
to William the Conqueror before his expedition into 
England ; he was therefore obliged to appear at 
court in his own juſtification ; and, upon that oc- 
caſion, inſinuated himſelf fo far into the favour of 
his ſovereign, that he made him abbot of St. Ste- 
phen's at. Caen, from whence he was afterwards. 
removed to the ſee of Canterbury, The credit 
which he maintained during the reign of the Con- 


queror, declined under William Rufus, whom he 


had actually raiſed to the throne : he rebuilt the 
church of Canterbury, which had been burnt by 
the Danes, and limited the number of the monks 
of St. Auguſtine to one hundred and fifty ; he like- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed a prior in that convent, whereas they 
were formerly governed by an abbot : he wrote a 
commentary on the epiſtles of St. Paul, and an ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory which is not extant; but the moſt 
eſteemed of all his works, was a treatiſe compoſed 
againſt Berenger, in defence of the real preſence in 
the ſacrament : notwithſtanding this proof of his 
orthodoxy, Gregory VII. ſummoned him to ap- 
pear at Rome, and pive an account of his faith, on 


pain of ſaſpenſion ; but this order he never obeyed- 


Anſelm 


| 
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Anſelm, abbot of Bec and afterwards archbiſhop 3 | | 


of Canterbury, made more noiſe than all the pre- WI 

lates of the Engliſh church, by his quarrels with Rufus an6 
William Rufus and Henry I. Clement the antipope 
being ſtill alive, when Urban II. was elected, En- 1 
gland refuſed to acknowledge either the one or the [ 
other; till Anſelm, embroiling himſelf with Wil- 1 
liam Rufus, declared openly for Urban, in order 1 
to thwart the king, who ſeemed to favour his com- 
petitor. William, reſolving to humble him for 
his preſumption, gave Urban to underſtand, that 
if he would ſend to him the pall deſigned for An- 
ſelm, ſo as that the biſhop ſhould receive it from 
his hands, he would reduce the church of England 
to his obedience. The pope agreed to the propo- 
ſal, ind ſent the biſhop of Alba into England, to 
tranſact the affair: William executed his engage- 
ment by acknowledging Urban in the moſt ſolemn 
maaner ; but, when he demanded the pall, the 
nuncio told him, that no biſhop could receive it 
from the hands of a layman; ſo that he found him- 
ſelf outwitted by the craft of Rome. William 
never forgave the pope, nor the prelate, who was 
obliged to leave the kingdom, and continue abroad 1 
till the death of that monarch. During his reſi- 3 

dence at Rome, he aftiited at a council, in which 14 
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excommunication was denounced againſt all eccleſi- 0 
aſtics, who, for the future, ſhould receive the in- 13 
veſtiture of their benefices from the hands of lay- 11 


men; and it was in conſequence of this decree, ; 
that when he was recalled to England, by Henry I. 4 
he refuſed to do homage to that prince, or con- 1 
ſecrate the biſhops who had been inveſted by him. 


As this refuſal affected the king's prerogative, he 15 
reſented it highly; but that he might not break 1 
with Rome, at a time when the papal power was 5 
very formidable, he ſent ambaſſadors to Paſchal II. 1 
to complain of this encroachment, and deſire he FIR 
| | would bi 
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would order Anſelm to conform to the cuſtoms of 


the kingdom. The pope refuſed to grant a requeſt 


which was contrary to the decrees of ſeveral councils. 
Henry would not part with his rights; and com- 
manded the archbiſhop to do him homage, and 
conſecrate the prelates, wno had received the in- 
veſtiture according to the uſual form. Anſelm till 
held out, and the king ordered him to quit the 
realm. He rejected this command; and the king's 
council was of opinion, that Henry ſhould baniſh 
the archbiſhop, and renounce all dependence upon 
the pope. It was reſolved, however, in a general 
aſſembly, that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to . pay 
in order, if poſſible, to prevail upon the pope to 
deſiſt from his pretenſions, The archbiſhop of 
York and two other prelates were charged with 


this commiſſion; and Anſelm ſent two agents at 


the ſame time to maintain his cauſe before his ho- 
lineſs. The ambaſſadors told the pope, that he 
muſt either relax in the article of inveſtiture, or ſee 
Anſelm baniſhed, and all England withdrawn from 
its obedience to the Roman ſee. Paſchal replied, 
that he would rather forfeit his own dignity, than 
give up the leaſt tittle of his pretenſions. Nego- 
tiations were ineffectually ſet on foot; and the diſ- 
pute was enflamed to ſuch a degree of animoſity, 
that Paſchal threatened to excommunicate the king, 
and Anſelm was obliged to retire to Lyons. The 
difference, however, was at length compromiſed 
between Henry and the archbiſhop, by the medi- 
ation of Adela counteſs of Blois, the king's ſiſter, 
who procured an interview between them, at the 
caſtle of L'Aigle in Normandy, where they diſ- 
cuſſed the articles of agreement; and the pope con- 
firmed the accommodation. The king renounced 
the right of beſtowing the inveſtiture of benefices; 
and the pope permitted biſhops and abbots to do 
homage to the ſovereign, for the eccleſiaſtical fiefs 


© in 
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in their poſſeſſion. Anſelm compoſed ſeveral the- 
ological treatiſes, and was canonized in the reign i 
of Henry VII. at the ſollicitation of cardinal E 
Moreton. | 5 
Gilbert biſhop of London, in the reign of Henry Of oben 1 
I. was, on account of his learning, entituled Uni- * | 
verſaliſt : he compoſed a commentary on the Pſalms in 
of David, and an expoſition of the Lamentations = 
of Jeremiah. We have already mentioned Oſmond = 
biſhop of Saliſbury, who was earl] of Dorſet, and pri- -! 
vy-counſellor to William the Conqueror ; and that 1 
the liturgy which he compoſed, was adopted by all | 
the dioceſes in England. Malachy, archbiſhop of nh, A! 
Armagh in Ireland, was famous for his predictions of armagh. 1 


about the popes that occupied St. Peter's chair, 1% 
after the time in which he lived. His prophecies 15 
are ſtill extant, and written in ſuch an ambiguous 
manner, as to admit of any ſort of interpretation: 
his life was written by St. Bernard. Ingulph was Ineulph the 
known to William before his conqueſt, when he n. 
viſited Edward the Confeſſor; he ſerved that prince 
in the ſtation of ſecretary, and afterwards went on 
a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. At his return he be- 
came a monk in the abbey of Fontevrand, from 
whence he was removed by William, who created 
him abbot of Croyland, where he died, after ha- 
ving writ the hiſtory of his convent, inſerted in the 
collection of old Engliſh hiſtorians. Joffrid, his Je#:it, 
immediate ſucceſſor in that monaſtry, is ſaid, by 
ſome authors, to have been the firſt who opened 
ſchools at Cambridge, where he ſettled four of his 
monks as profeffors. Godfrid, prior of the mo- Coda. 
naſtery of Wincheſter, was one of the beſt writers 
of the age. Among other works, he compo- 
ſed a panegyric upon the primates of England: he 
reformed the ſtile of the breviary, which abounded 
with barbariſms; and is faid by Alford, to have 
been the real corrector of the liturgy, which paſſed 

under 
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Hugh biſhop 
of Lincoln, 


liſh church, renowned for his knowlege, politene 
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under the name of Oſmund biſhop of Sarum. John 
of Saliſbury was one of the ornaments of the Eng- 

8, 
and morality: he was the intimate friend of pope 
Adrian IV. who often complained to him of the 
care and troubles that attended the poſſeſſion 6f 
St. Peter's chair; he attached himſelf to the fortune 
of Thomas Becket whom he followed to France, 
and by whoſe means he obtained the biſhopric;of 
Chartres: he wrote a book intituled Polycraticon, 
or de Nugis Curialium. As for Thomas Becket 
and Stephen Langton, we have elſewhere deſcribed 
their characters at large. Baldwin archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who attended Richard to the Holy 
Land, paſſed for a good theologican; and ſome of 
his books ſtill extant juſtify that encomium. Hugh 
biſhop of Lincoln, a native of Grenoble, was one 
of the moſt illuſtrious prelates of the Anglicane 
church, under the reigns of Richard I. and John. 
His cenſures were very much dreaded among his 
dioceſans, becauſe they obſerved that thoſe whom 


- he excommunicated were generelly overtaken, even 


Alexander 
Cementa- 
tius. 


in this life, by the judgment of heaven. He is 
ſaid to have removed, by his ſole authority, the 
tomb of Roſamond, miſtreſs of Henry II. from 
the church of Godſtow in Oxfordſhire, where it 
ſtood in the. middle of the choir, covered with 
black velvet, and ſurrounded with wax tapers : 
though he was told that the tomb had been placed 
there by the king's order, he thought it was ſcan- 
dalous that the monument of a looſe woman occu- 
pied ſuch a ſacred place. He died in great repu- 
tation for ſanctity, and was canonized by Honorius 
III. During the quarrel between king John and 
the pope, an eccleſiaſtic called Alexander Cemen- 
tarius, who had been profeſſor of theology in the 
univerſity of Paris, publicly maintained in his ſer- 
mons, that the pope had no power to deprive king's 

of 
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bf their crowns ; and by this doctrine he brought 

upon himſelf the perſecution of the ſee of Rome, 

which reduced him to the condition of a common 

beggar. Walter Gray archbiſhop of York, diſtin- Water G 

guiſhed himſelf as a miniſter of ſtare, enriched his enk. 

dioceſe with the addition of the lands of Thorpe, 

purchaſed with his own money, and built a mag- 

nificent ſtructure, which was at firſt called York- 

palace, but afterwards known by the name of 

Whitehall. Edmund, who, from a canonicate of x,,,.q 

Saliſbury, was promoted to the archbiſhopric of zrchbihop 

Canterbury, after the pope had anulled three elec- bn. 

tions in his favour, was a prelate of great modera- 

tion and regularity of life. He would have oppo- 

ſed the uſurpations of Rome, had not the papal 

power been then at its ſummit in England; but 

finding it irreſiſtible, he retired to the monaſtery of 

Pontigny in France, where he ſhortened his days 

by his auſterities, and was canonized by pope In- 

nocent IV. Richard Poor, at firſt biſhop of Saliſ- Richard 

bury, and from thence tranſlated to the fee of Dur- 

ham, perſuaded the inhabitants of old Sarum to 

remove to the place which is now called Saliſbury, 

where he founded a noble church that remains to 

this day. He likewiſe compoſed ſynodal conſtitu- 

tions for the uſe of his church, in eighty-ſeven ar- 

ticles, by one of which it plainly appears that the 

laity at that time communicated in both ſpecies. 

Alexander Hales, a native of Glouceſter, fo deeply Alexander 

ſkilled in the canon law, that he acquired the title *. 

of the irrefragable Doctor, was profeſſor in the 

univerſity of Paris; he compoſed annotations on 

the Bible and other works, that contain a great 

deal of logic and metaphylics. Siwald archbiſhop s@as, 

of York was an able theologician, of an irreproach- 

able life: he modelled his conduct on that of Ed- 

mund archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been his 

maſter; he was ſo provoked at the extortion of 
NuMsB, XXIII. H Rome, 
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Robert Kil- 


war by. 


Groſted bi- 
ſhop of Lin- 


coln, 
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Rome, that he wrote a letter to the pope com- 
plaining of his exactions; and among other things 
obſerved, that when Jeſus Chriſt gave charge of 
his ſheep to St. Peter, he did not command him 
either to fleece or to flay his flock. In conſequence 
of this remonftrance, and his refuſing to admit 
certain Italians who brought proviſions from the 
court of Rome, he was ſeverely rebuked by his 
holineſs, and at length excommunicated. In his 
laſt moments he complained bitrerly of the pope's 
injuſtice, from which he appealed to the judgment 
of God Almighty. Robert Kilwarby, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was a prelate of extenſive learning 
for the age in which he lived; being raiſed to the 
dignity of a cardinal, he reſigned his archbiſhopric, 
and fixed his habitation in Rome. One of the molt fa- 
mous eccleſiaſtics of this age was Groſted biſhop of 
Lincoln, a bold and reſolute prelate, whom the favours 
of the court could not allure, nor the menaces of 
the pope intimidate ; ſolely attched to the dictates 
of reaſon and equity, he had no reſpect of perſons 
or circumſtances, and oppoſed the king or the pope 
occaſionally, according to the ſuggeſtions of his 
own conſcience : by this fortitude, he acquired 
preat reputation among the people, accuſtomed to 
fee their biſhops always ſubmiſſive to one or other 
of thoſe powers. Having one day excommunicated 
a ſheriff, who refuſed to impriſon a man who ſcoffed 
at the cenſures of the church; Henry III. was in- 
cenſed at his having neglected to addreſs himſelf on 
this occaſion to the royal authority, and complained 
to the pope of his preſumption. Groſted was ob- 
liged to make a journey to Rome, in order to juſ- 
tify his conduct; and there he was confirmed in 
his bad opinion of the papal power. He could not, 
without indignation, behold the beſt benefices of 
the kingdom conferred upon Italians, who neither 
reſided upon their livings, nor underſtood the lan- 
guage 
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guage of the country; and becauſe he refuſed to 
receive one of theſe foreigners into the richeſt living 
of his dioceſe, he was ſuſpended by his holineſs. 
Nevertheleſs he continued his functions at the de- 
ſire of his flock, and ſtill perſiſted in refuſing to 
admit the pope's proviſions in favour of other Ita- 
lians, ſaying, that to intruſt the care of ſouls with 
ſuch miniſters, would be to act in the name of the 
devil, and not by the authority of God. The 
pope, rather than run the riſk of a total revolt in 
the church of England, winked at the diſobedience 
of this prelate, who was extremely beloved by the 
people. He endeavoured to win him over to his 
intereſt by gentleneſs and inſinuation ; and, as a 
mark of his eſteem, ſent him a commiſſion to re- 
form ſome abuſes which had crept into the monaſ- 


teries. Notwithſtanding this proof of his confi- 


dence and favour, Groſted afterwards inflamed his 


reſentment, by making a calculation of the money 


drawn every year from England, by the Italian 


clergy who enjoyed livings in this kingdom: but 


as he would not venture to perſecute the biſhop 


upon this ſubject, which might have excited cla- 


mours dangerous to his intereſt, he ſent a threat- 
ening brief to him, on account of his having refu- 
ſed to receive the papal proviſions; and this the 
prelate tore and trampled under his feet, in ſight of 
all his clergy. Not contented with having expreſ- 
ſed his diſdain in this manner, he wrote a letter to 


the pope with ſuch ſpirit and freedom, as ſeems 


almoſt incredible, conſidering the ſuperſtition of 
thoſe times, and the abject veneration with which 
the clergy in general obeyed the papal authority. 


Mat. Paris; 
Collier. 
Johnſon. 


After this ſhort ſketch of church- tranſactions, and A trangere 


the characters of the prelates who diſtinguiſhed mn on 


themſelves for their piety and learning, we ſhall 

now take a tranſient view of the hiſtorians who 

flouriſhed in * during this period of time. 
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Florence of 
Worceſter. 


Alfred. 


Fad mer. 


William of 
Malmeſbu- 
Tr. 


C'mon ef 
Duhham. 


Cul. Neu- 
br1gentis, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Florence monk of Worceſter compoſed a chronicle 
of the world, from the creation to the year of 
Chriſt 1118, ſuppoſed to be an epitome of a larger 
work of the ſame nature, compiled by Marinus. 
Alured or Alfred, treaſurer of the college of Be- 
verly, began his hiſtory during the difference be- 
tween Henry I. and Anſelm archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Eadmer was intimately connected with this 
prelate and wrote the hiſtory of the two Williams 
and Henry I. In the ſame age lived William of 
Malmeſbury, whoſe chief work is intituled De 
Geſtis Anglorum : he was patronized by Robert 
the renowned earl of Glouceſter, of whom we have 
treated at large in the hiſtory of Stephen. Simeon 
of Durham was a monk of that place, of indefati- 
cable induſtry in collecting the principal monu- 
ments of learning, which had eſcaped the Daniſh 
barbarity. He flonriſhed in the reigns of Henry I. 
and Stephen; and his hiſtory, which is chiefly ta- 
ken from Florence of Worceſter, reaches no farther 
than the year 112 The chronicle of Melros was 
compoled by the abbot of Dundrainon, and con- 
rains many curious particulars relating to the king- 
dom of Northumberland. Henry archdeacon of 
Huntingdon lived in the reigns of Henry and king 
Stephen, to the end of whoſe reign he has brought 


. . . . D * * 
down his hiſtory, which is very defective in method, 


and enterlarded with fabulous ſtories tranſcribed 


from Geoffry of Monmouth. Ealred, Etheldred, 


or Aldred, abbot of Rieveſbury in Lincolnſhire, 


was educated in Scotland, with Henry ſon to king 
David, and wrote the life of Edward the Confeſſor, 
the hiſtory of the battle of the ſtandard, and the 
cenealogy of the kings of England. To this abbot 
Gulielmus Neubrigenſis, or William monk of Neu- 


burgh, dedicated his hiſtory, brought down to the 


year 1197. He was an elegant writer, and treats 
tne work of Geofiry of Monmouth as a romance. 
John 
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John of 


John prior of Hexham wrote a continuation of the 4% 
cxonam, 


hiſtory compiled by Simeon of Durham, to the year 
1134: he lived in the reign of Richard I. and the 
ſame convent produced another hiſtorian in the 
perſon of prior Richard, who compoſed the hiſtory — 
of king Stephen, and the war of the Standard. 
Ralph Diceto, dean of St. Paul's, lived in the reign Rin bi- 
of John, and wrote a chronicle of the Britiſh kings, <<. 
from Brute to Cadwallader, and from Hengiſt to 
Harold : he was likewiſe author of Chronological 
Abbreviations, chiefly relating to eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, and the Imagines Hiſtoriarum, or a collec- 
tion of hiſtorical hints, containing a long digreſſion 
concerning wars between parents and children; and 
the account of an interview between John of Eng- 
land and the king of France, in the year 1199. 
Roger Hoveden was chaplain to Henry II. and Roger Hove- 
wrote annals, beginning at the year 732, and con- © 
tinued down to the reign of king John: he borrowed 
largely from Simeon of Durham, and the writers 
that went before them; is conluſed in his narra- 
tion; but his ſtile is intelligible, and his werk 
contains very valuable materials. The chronicle of 
John Brompton, abbot of Scorewall in Richmond- ohn 
ſhire, begins with the year 588, and ends with the Brompten, 
death of Richard Cœur de Lion: though far 
from being a maſterly performance, it contains the 
tranſactions of the Anglo-Saxon hiſtory, collected 
with great fidelity; and therefore it is conſidered 
as an authentic work : there 1s indeed a mixture of 
romance and improbability in his book, which was 
rather the fault of the age than of the writer; and 
he is juſtly blamed for his negligence in chronology. 
John Wallingford, ſuppoſed to have been abbot of sha wWa— 
St. Alban's, wrote a ſhort chronicle of the Saxon Bgford. 
and Daniſh progreſs in England, which is in the 
Cottonian library, though miſerably mutilated and 
defaced, Gervaſe, monk of Canterbury, who 
. Gervale, 
1 lived 
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Matthew 
Par 18. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


lived in the reign of king John, is ſaid to have been 
profoundly learned in the Britiſh and Saxon antiqui- 
ties: he compiled a large hiſtory of the Britons, 
Saxons, and Normans, from their origin to the 
reign of John, with an account of the diviſion of 
Old Britain, its epiſcopal ſeats and monaſteries ; 
the bulk of this work is loſt, though the remains 
containing the reigns of Stephen, Henry, and Rich- 
ard, are very valuable, Matthew Paris lived in the 
reign of Henry III. and was a monk of St. Al- 
ban's : his hiſtory begins with the Conqueror, and 
is carried on to the author's death, which happened 
in the year 1299; from thence it is continued to 
the end of Henry's reign, by William Riſhanger, 
a monk of the ſame ſociety : his reputation for vir- 
tue was ſo high, that pope Innocent employed him 
to reform the degenerated monks of Holme in 
Norway; at his return he became ſo eminent for 
his parts and integrity, that he was honoured with 
the friendſhip of the greateſt men in England, and 
received particular marks of favour and diſtinction 
from king Henry, who retained him about his per- 
ſon, to record the tranſaction as they occurred 
informed him of negotiations that were upon the 
carpet; entertained him at his court; and, at his 
interceſſion, pardoned the univerſity of Oxford, 
which had fallen under his diſpleaſure. He did 
not abuſe this favour by ſcrvile adulation z on the 
contrary, he never failed to take the honeſt free- 
dom to ſpeak his ſentiments, and find fault with 
what he found amiſs, either on the adminiſtration 
or the king's own private conduct. His work is 
the beſt account extant not only of Engliſh hiſ- 
tory, but alſo of Europe, during the period of 
which he wrote, and appealed to as ſuch by all 
foreign writers. This performance in manuſcript 
is now in the King's library at St. James's, and 
the very ſame copy which he himſelf preſented to 

his 
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his abbey at St. Alban's. But beſides this he 
wrote the lives of three and twenty abbots belong- 

ing to the fame convent; though tome authors 
make objections to the authenticity of that work. 

In the ſame reign lived Nicholas Trivet, prior of Nicholas 
a monaſtery poſſeſſed by Dominicans at London, . 
and ſon of Sir Thomas Trivet, one of the itinerant Bale. | 
juſtices. He compoſed a general hiſtory of Eu- nnd. 
rope, from the acceſſion of king Stephen to the Gale. 
year 1307, He was very accurate in his chrono- 
logy; and though too conciſe, is a valuable hiſ- 


torian. 
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page: W E have already obſerved that Edward I. em- 
e barked with his princeſs at Trapani, and ar- 
in Paleſtine, rived at Acon in Paleſtine juſt as the Saracens in- 
tended to beſiege that city. Though his troops 
did not exceed a thouſand men, his appearance not 
only animated the chriſtians, who had been greatly 
diſpirited ; but alſo diſconcerted the infidels, who 
were alarmed at the arrival of a prince already re- 
nowned in arms, whoſe veins were enriched with 
the ſame blood which warmed the heart of that 
Richard ſo terrible to their fathers. They had al- 
ready made a-lodgment in the ſuburbs of Acon, 
which they now abandoned; and Edward began to 
make preparations to attack them in his turn. He 
was immediately joined by ſeven thouſand chriſti- 
ans, ambitious of ſerving under his banner; and 
his own troops being refreſhed from the fatigue of 
the voyage, he marched to Nazareth, at the dil- 
tance of twenty leagues from Acon, in order to 
eſiege that city. He ſoon made himſelf maſter 
of the place; but in his return fell into an ambuſ- 
cade of the Saracens, whom however he repulſed. 
Then he directed his march towards a body of the 
infidels encamped at Cakcow, whom he charged ſo 
ſuddenly that they were immediately routed, leav- 
ing a thouſand men dead upon the ſpot, together 
with a very valuable booty, with which Edward 
next day returned to Acon. He obtained another 
victory at St. George's ; but as theſe were only ad- 
vantages gained over inconſiderable detachments of 
the Saracens, and he found himſelf too weak to 
attempt 
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ED 
attempt any conqueſt of importance, he ſollicited 


the government of Cyprus for a reinforcement; 


and they forthwith granted to the nephew of Ri- 
chard their old maſter, what they had denied to the 
king of Jeruſalem. Edward's reputation was al- 
ready ſo diffuſed through the Eaſt, that Albaga, 
king of the Tartars, who had conquered great 
part of Aſia, and taken the laſt caliph in Baldac, 
wrote letters to the Engliſh prince, expreſſing his 
eſteem and admiration of his character, and offer- 
ing to ſend an army to his aſſiſtance. 

The Saracens being informed of theſe particulars, 
and dreading the conſequences of Edward's com- 
manding a numerous body of forces, had recourſe 
to treachery in order to deprive him of life, in the 
moſt baſe and cowardly manner. Though the Old 
Man of the Mountain had been taken in his capital 
by the Tartars, and put to the ſword, with all his 
followers that were found in the place, there ſtill 
remained an aſſaſſin who had been educated under 
him, and undertook to murder the prince of Eng- 
land. This ruffian was furniſhed with letters from 
the governor of Joppa, propoling a negotiation z 
and by virtue of theſe obtained admittance to Ed- 
ward, who converſed with him freely at different 
times in the French language, which the infidel 
underſtood. Having thus ſecured free egreſs and 
regreſs, he entered the prince's apartment on Fri- 
day in Whitſun-week ; and the weather being ex- 
tremely hot, found him fitting on his bed in a looſe 
' garment. There was no other perſon in the room 
but the aſſaſſin, who thinking this a proper oppor- 
runity to perpetrate his deſign, ſnatched a dagger 
from his botom, and attempted to plunge it into 
the prince's belly. Edward endeavouring to parry 
the ſtroke, received a deep wound in his arm; and 
perceiving the infidel about to repeat his blow, 
ſtruck him with his foot on the breaſt fo forcibly 

that 
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A. C. 1271. N 
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that he fell upon the ground; then wreſting the 
weapon from his hand, buried it inſtantly in his 
heart. The domeſtics hearing a noiſe, broke into 
the room; and one of them, tranſported with rage 
and apprehenſion, ſnatched up a joint ſtool, with 
which he dafhed out the brains of the dead aſſaſſin. 
The wound which Edward had received was the 
more dangerous, as having been inflicted with a 


poiſoned dagger; and the fleſh beginning to exhibit 


e. an. 


. 
Wylees. 


ſigns of a gangrene, he made his will and reſigned 
himſzlf to his fate; but by the extraordinary ſkill 
of an Engliſh ſurgeon, the mortified parts were 
{carified, and the cure completed in little more than 
a fortnight, The ſoldan of Babylon ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to congratulate him upon his recovery, and 
in the molt ſolemn manner to diſclaim any know- 
ledge of the attempt. At the ſame time he pro- 
{ſed terms of accommodation, ſuch as Edward 
could not prudently reje&, conſidering the ſmall 
number of his followers, the vaſt power of the 
enemy, and the letters of his father, preſſing his 
immediate return. He therefore received the ſul- 
tan's ambaſſadors in an honourable manner, de- 
clared that he retained no ſuſpicion of their maſter 
touching the attempt which had been made upon 
his life, and concluded a truce with him for ten 
years, ten weeks, and the like number of days, 
that the weſtern chriſtians might have leiſure enough 
to return to their reſpective countries. This agree- 
ment being ratified, Edward ſet fail at Acra in Au- 
guſt, and in October arrrived at Trapani in Sicily, 
where he had formerly embarked. While he ſtayed 
at the court of his Sicilian majeſty, he received the 
tidings of his father's deceaſe, as well as of the 
death of his own ſon John, in the ſixth year of his 
age. He bore the laſt with reſignation, but ap- 
peared extremely afflicted at his father's death; and 
when Charles of Anjou expreſſed his ſurprize _—_ 
e 
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he ſhould lament the loſs of his father ſo much more 4: C. 1272. 


than he ſeemed to mourn the deceaſe of his own 
child, he replied, that the loſs of a child might 
be made up, but that of a parent was irreparable. 


Though Henry's death happened at a ſeeming Tumult at 
unfavourable conjuncture, when the heir of the Hang 
crown was abſent, and Richard king of the Ro- declines tak- 
mans with his ſon were now no more, Walter Gif- _— 
fard archbiſhop of York, and the lords of the coun- to Edward. 


cil, managed affairs with ſuch diſcretion that no 
bad conſequence enſued. On the morning after 
the king's death, Edward was proclaimed at Weſt- 
minſter, and afterwards in Guild-hall; and all per- 
ſons enjoined to keep the peace towards the Jews 
as well as Chriſtians. Notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions, the city of London was filled with tumulr 


and confuſion, occafioned by a diſpute between the 


common=-council and the populace, about the elec- 
tion of a mayor. The alderman voted for Philip 
de Tailleur, and the common people declared they 
would obey no magiſtrate but Walter Hervey, a 
turbulent man, who fat up for a demagogue or pa- 
tron of the poorer citizens. This contention began 
during Henry's laſt illneſs ; and both ſides repaired 
to Weſtminſter, by way of appealing to his ma- 
jeſty, whom they diſturbed with their clamour in 
his laſt moments. The riot was repeated next 
day; and the common people had actually reſolved 
to plunder and deſtroy the richer citizens, when, 
upon Henry's death, Walter de Merton, and other 
members of the king's council, went into the city 
and compromiſed the difference, by propoſing a 
new election at St. Paul's Croſs, where Hervey was 
choſen mayor, after he had promiſed upon oath that 
he would not oppreſs or moleſt any perſon who had 
oppoſed his elevation. This diſpute being accom- 
modated, the council gave directions touching 
Henry's funeral ; and before his grave was filled 
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HISTORY Or ENGL AND. 


up, ordered the great ſeal to be broken, while-an- 
other, purpolely made with an alteration in the 


name, was delivered to Walter de Merton as chan- 


cellor. All the noblemen preſent at the obſequies 
took the oath of allegiance to Edward ; the king's 
peace was republiſhed, and orders were ſent to pro- 
claim them in their reſpective counties. In about 
a fortnight after the funeral, the great council of 
the kingdom was aſſembled in the new temple, and 
the oath adminiſtred to all the prelates, noblemen, 


and freeholders, in England. Thoſe of Ireland 


{wore fealty to Edward before Maurice Fitz Mau- 
rice, the juſticiary of that kingdom; but Llewellyn 
ap Griffith prince of North Wales, being ſummoned 
to appear and take the oath at the ford of Mont- 
gomery, declined meeting the commiſſioners. The 
chief actor in all theſe ſteps that were taken to eſta- 
bliſh the tranquility of the kingdom, was Walter 
Merton the chancellor, who, though an eccleſiaſtic, 
never ſcrupled to oppoſe the encroachments of the 
clergy, when they interfered with the king's pre- 
rogative : he had been very active in preventing 
the miſchievous conſequences of the diſturbance in 
the city of London, and exerted himſelf againſt 
the proviſion of the late pope, who had nominated 
Robert de Kilwarby to the archbiſhopric of Canter- 
bury, without a canonical election or conſent of the 
crown; nor would he ſuffer the biſhop of Chicheſ- 
ter to enter the kingdom, after having been ab- 
ſolved by his holineſs, becauſe he was accompanied 
by Amaury de Monttort. He likewiſe employed 
his vigilance and conduct in ſuppreſſing robbers 


who infeſted the country, and in repleniſhing the 


king's exchequer by laying a talliage on the cities, 

boroughs, and towns of the crown demeſnes. 
Mean while Edward viſited Rome, in conſe- 
quence of an invitation from Gregory X. who at- 
tended him to Paleſtine, from whence he had been 
= recalled 


EF D WARD LE 10g 
recalled to fill St. Peter's chair: and this pontiff &. C. 1273+ 
now indulged him with the grant of two or three 
tenths of all eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout Eng- 
land, to reimburſe him for the expences of his ex- 
pedition. In paſſing through Italy, he was every 
where received with honours and acclamation. On 
the frontiers of Savoy he was met by ſeveral Eng- 
liſh prelates and noblemen; and his queen parting 
from him at Lyon, repaired directly to Gaſcony, 
where ſhe was in a little time delivered of a ſon 
named Alphonſo. His renown excited the envy The king is 
and emulation of the count de Chalons, who, when e 
he arrived at that city, propoſed a tournament, and Chalons z 
even defied Edward to a trial of chivalry. The ban Gen 
Engliſh monarch accepted the challenge, and with yicount of 
his Knights, holding the field againſt all that would 
enter the liſts, obtained the honour of the day; 
when the count, enraged at his ſucceſs, converted 
thoſe feats of dexterity into a real engagement. 

Some blood was ſpilt; but the Engliſh Kill main- 
rained their ſuperiority. From Chalons Edward 
proceeded to Paris, where he was magnificently 
entertained by Philip king of France, to whom he 
did homage for Guienne and the other territories ,, weam. 
which he ought to have poſſeſſed in that kingdom. An. Triver, 
Edward, after a ſhort ſtay at the French court, ſet 
out for Gaſcony ; and Gaſton viſcount de Bearne, 
who had rebelled in his abſence, fled at his approach 
to the mountains, to which he was purſued and 
taken in one of his fortreſſes. As Edward treated 
him with great lenity, and allowed him to ride 
about on his word and honour, Gaſton took the 
firſt opportunity to make his eſcape ; and being 
ſummoned to appear at the court of Gaſcony held 
at St. Sever, without obeying the citation, he was 
condemned in the forfeiture of his towns, caſtles, 
and effects, for the uſe of his majeſty, The king 
entered his country with a body ot forces to execute 
2 this 
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A, C. 42273. this ſentence; and Gaſton, ſeeing himſelf on the 
brink of deſtruction, appealed to Philip as lord- 
paramount of the province. Edward immediately 
retired ; and by a proclamation forbade any perſon 
to injure the viſcount or his vaſſals, until the cauſe 
ſhould be determined. The appeal was accordingly 
heard in the court of France, which decreed, that 
Gaſton ſhould repair to England, and, throwing 
himſelf at Edward's feet, ſubmit to his majeſty's 
mercy. The king would not act as judge in his 

own cauſe, which he referred to the king of France; 
but Gaſton, diſſatisfied with the ſentence, demanded 
of the court, that he might be allowed to decide 
the diſpute in ſingle combat with Edward. His 
inſolent demand was rejected; and he continued in 
a ſtate of outlawry for ſix years, at the expiration 
of which he obtained his pardon, and was re-eſta- 

Rymer. bliſhed in the poſſeſſion of his territories. 

Heconcludes During Edward's reſidence in Gaſcony, he en- 

Me #þ gaged in two alliances ; one with Peter the eldeſt 

Margaret infant of Arragon, and the other with Henry J. 

landes. king of Navarre : they were cemented by contracts 
of marriage between the children of thoſe princes 
and the king of England, which however did not 
take effect. Peter's eldeſt ſon, contracted to Elea- 
nor daughter of Edward, did not live to the age 
of puberty ; and the king of Navarre dying in the 
courſe of the ſucceeding year, the mother of the 
young princeſs deſtined for the prince of England, 

. Carried her to Paris, where ſhe was afterwards mar- 
ried to Philip the Fair, and added Navarre to the 

A.C. 1274, kingdom of France, The pope having ſummoned 
a council to meet at Lyon, in order to procure al- 
ſiſtance for the chriſtians of the Holy Land, Ed- 


110 


ward ſent agents to the aſſembly, and, when it 


broke up, ſat out for England. At Montreuil he 
was viſited by Guy de Dampierre count of Flan- 
ders, who went thither to meet him, that they 


might 
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might accommodate a difference which, fer ſome *- © 4478. 
years, had interrupted the commerce between the 
Engliſh and Flemings. It had been cuſtomary for 
the kings of England to grant penſions to the counts 
of Flanders, for certain ſervices which thoſe counts . 
undertook to perform : and Margaret the preſent 
countels laid claim to the like annuity. Her de- 
mand being rejected at the court of England, ſhe 
ſeized the effects of the merchants belonging to 
England and Gaſcony, which happened to be in 
her dominions ; and repriſals were made upon her 
ſubjects in England. Severe penalties were enacted 
againſt the exportation of wool to Flanders; ſo that 
Margaret, finding herfelf diſtreſſed by this prohi - 
bition, was fain to ſue for an accommodation, and 
ordered her ſon to meet Edward at Montreuil for 
that purpoſe. The king ſent for ſome of the prin- 
cipal citizens of London to aſſiſt at the conferences; 
and a treaty of peace was concluded, on condition 
that Margaret ſhould relinquiſh all claim to the 
annuity, make good the damage ſuſtained by the 
ſeizure of the effects belonging to the Engliſh 
merchants; and that ſome of her chief nobility 
ſhould be bound for the performance of this 
engagement. 

This affair being ſettled, and a free trade opened fei: Mag. 
with Flanders, Edward took ſhipping for Eng- OT 
land, and arrived at Dover in the beginning of Au- 
ouſt. On the nineteenth day of the ſame month 
he was crowned at Weſtminſter, by Robert de Kil- 
warby archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the midſt of a 
vaſt concourſe of prelates, nobility, and people, 
which laſt were feaſted a whole fortnight ac the 
king's expence, Edmund earl of Lancaſter, the 
brother of Edward, officiated as high-ſteward of 
England on this occaſion, and next day renounced 
all hereditary title to that office. Alexander III. 
king of Scotland was preſent at this ſolemnity, and 

did 
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112 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. ©. 2274. did homage for the lands he poſſeſſed, as depending 
on the crown of England. His queen Margatet 
likewiſe graced her brother's inauguration, as well 
as his other ſiſter Beatrix, married to John duke cf 
Brittany: but both theſe ladies died in a few months 
after this ceremony; and he ſuſtained the additional 
affliction of loſing his own ſon Henry. At the 
coronation, which was extremely magnificent, five 
hundred horſe were turned looſe, as the property of 
thoſe who ſhould catch them. The king was en- 
abled to defray ſuch extraordinary expence, by the 
tax upon eccleſiaſtical revenues granted to him by 
pope Gregory ; but as his exchequer was almoſt 
exhauſted, his firſt care, after he had received the 
crown, was to examine the ſtate of his own reve- 
nues. For this purpoſe, he appointed commiſſioners 
of inqueſt, to make a progreſs through all the 
counties of the kingdom, and not only take an 
exact information of every circumſtance relating to 
the crown fiefs, but alſo examine and puniſh the 
malverſation of magiſtrates and ſheriffs, who had 
lately abuſed their authority and oppreſſed their 
fellow ſubjects. 


A. c. 275. That he might take more effectual ſteps for pro- 


Reſtrictions tecting his people from ſuch extortion, he ſum- 
Ie and moned a general parliament, in which ſeveral ex- 
etherwholc= Cellent laws were enacted for the eaſe and advantage 
dong. of the ſubjects, who were ſo well pleaſed with thoſe 
regulations, that they granted a fiiteenth of all 
their moveables, to pay the debts which the king 
had contracted in his expedition to the Holy Land. 
The merchaats, out of gratitude for the great care 
he had taken of their intereſt in the treaty with 
Flanders, as well as in freeing them from divers 
heavy duties and tolls, deſired that a tax of half a 
mark ſhould be laid on every ſack of wool, and 
twice as much upon three hundred ſkins, and on a 
laſt of leather, to be levied for the benefit = the 
. ing 


. 


LD WARD I 


king and his heirs for ever. It was known by the 
name of the New Cuſtom, in contradiſtinction to 
that which had been formerly paid; and is faid to 
have been granted by the prelates and nobility, as 
well as by the merchants of the kingdom. To- 
wards the latter end of the late reign, the Jews had, 
by bribing the king's council, been admitted to all 
the privileges of chriſtian natives : they purchaſed 
houſes, lands, and manors ; fat on juries; enjoyed 
ſeiſin and wardſhips of chriſtian heirs; together 
with the right of preſentation to livings. This in- 
dulgence raiſed a clamour among the clergy, and 
gave great offence to all ſorts of people. The king 
himſelf was ſhocked at the ſcandalous connivance 


of his father in this particular ; and at his defire a 


law was made in this parliament, rendering Jews 
incapable of holding fee or freehold ; obliging them 
to wear a mark on their outward garments, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from chriſtians; and prohibiting 
them, on ſevere penalties, from lending money at 
uſury. As diſcontent ſtill prevailed among the no- 
bility and freeholders who had been concerned in 
the late troubles, and ſubjected to the ſtatute called 
the Dictum de Kenilworth, Edward enquired into 
the nature of their complaints; and finding that a 
great number of diſputes had ariſen from the un- 
certainty of the time within which they could claim 
the benefit of that law, he exempted all perſons 
from the imputation of rebellion who had not ap- 
peared in arms from the month of April, when his 
father marched towards Northampton, till the ſix- 
teenth day of September in the following year, 
when the peace was preclaimed in the parliament 
of Wincheſter. 

While Edward was employed in making theſe 
laudable regulations for the good of his ſubjects, 
including the clergy as well as the Jaity ; he was 
ſummoned, as a peer of France, to the trial of a 
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A. C. 1276. 


Edward is 
ſummoned 
by Philip to 
the trial of 
the duke of 
Burgundy 
and the 
count of 
Nevers. 
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114 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 276, great cauſe depending between Robert duke of Bur- 
gundy and the count of Nevers, concerning the right 
of ſucceſſion to that dutchy; but he ſent agents to 
excule his non-attendance, on account of the ſituation 
of his own affairs in England; and Philip admitted, 
his apology. The pope likewiſe demanded eight 
thouland marks, as the arrears of the annual tribute 
which were paid accordingly, though Edward was 
aſhamed of this vile acknowlegement, and afterwards, 
propoſed to pope Nicholas III. that inſtead of being 
iſſued from the exchequer, it might be charged upon 
ſome abbeys and priories, which he would endow 
for that purpoſe ; but the pope perceiving his drift, 
would not hearken to the propoſal, by which he 
might invalidate a claim to more important de- 

Rymer, mands, when a proper opportunity ſhould occur. 

His expedi- When the parliament broke up, Edward reſolved 

Lendhn to march againſt Llewellyn prince of North Wales, 

prince f Who had refuſed to do homage for his dominions, 

Nor „ne and ſeemed bent upon renouncing his dependence 

is obliged to upon the crown of England. At the death of 

tom at Henry, he had been ſummoned to come and take 
the oath to the abſent king; but he paid no man- 

ner of regard to this intimation. When Edward 

arrived, he was again required to-do homage and 

aſſiſt at the coronation ; but, inſtead of obeying 
the order, he demanded ſatisfaction for ſome out- 
rages which he ſaid the Engliſh had committed upon. 
the frontiers, contrary to the articles of the laſt 
treaty. That he might have no pretext for delay- 
ing his ſubmiſſion, the king appointed commiſ- 
ſioners to examine and adjuſt all matters in diſpute, 
and ſummoned him again to appear and do hcmage. 

He {till refuſed to comply; and, underſtanding that 

the archbiſhop of Canterbury intended to excom- 

municate his perſon, and lay his dominions under 
an interdict, he had recourſe to the protection of 
the pope, who forbade the metropolitan to pro- 

nounce 
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nounce thoſe cenſures againſt him, as he offered to 4 C. 1276 


do homage in his own country; for ht pretended 
that he was not obliged to perform that act of ſub- 
miſſion, except to the king ia perſon on the fron- 
tiers of his dominions. Edward was willing to re- 
ceive it even on theſe terms, and actually ſet out 
for Shrewſbury to meet Llewellyn upon the border; 
but he being taken ill upon the road, the meeting 
was deferred till another opportunity. That prince 
was afterwards ſummoned to appear before the par- 
liament; but he again refuſed to come, alledging 
that as the king had always acted as his ſworn ene- 
my, he could not truſt himſelf at the Engliſh court, 
but would do homage to the crown in his own do- 
minions, if the king would ſend thither commiſſioners 
to receive it, or in any other neutral country: he even 
offered to appear at Weſtminſter, if Edward would 
ſend his eldeſt ſon, together with the earl of Glou- 
ceſter and the chancellor into Wales, as hoſtages 
for the ſecurity of his perſon, The king, incenſed 
at this inſolent meſſage, reſolved to reduce him to 
obedience by more effectual meaſures; and in the 
mean time, proceeded with the buſineſs of the na- 
tion: but that was no ſooner finiſned, than he be- 


gan to prepare for an expedition into Wales. In AQ. Pub 


this interval, Eleanor de Montfort, daughter of the 
late earl of Leiceſter, being betrothed to Llewellyn, 
was, in her paſſage from the continent to Wales, 
under the conduct of her brother Amaury, taken 
near the Scilly iſles by a corſair of Briſtol, and de- 
livered to the king's officers. This young lady was 
detained in the queen's court, and her brother was 
confined in the caſtle of Sherburn, until he was 
claimed as the pope's chaplain, and removed to an 
eccleſiaſtical priſon. Llewellyn ſent letters to Ed- 
ward, demanding his bride, and ſignifying that he 
would do homage at Montgomery, provided he 
might have a ſfate-conduct, ſubſaribed by the firft 

I 2 nobleman 
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A. "ag 1276, 


HISTORY 6s ENGLAND. 


nobleman of the kingdom, and an aſſurance that 
the king would confirm the articles of the laſt 
peace, and amend thoſe that were defective. His 
inſolence excited the indignation of the parliament, 
which granted a ſubſidy for enabling the king to 
reduce him by force of arms. He was, by a ſen- 
tence of the king's court, convicted of contumacy 
and rebellion. The military tenants of the crown 
were ſummoned to meet the king at Worceſter, by 


Midſummer of the enſuing year; the Marches were 


Ann, Wav. 


4. C. 2277. 


guarded, the forts ſupplied with ſtrong garriſons 
and ſtore of ammunition ; and all the ſubjects of 
Edward prohibited from holding any correſpondence 
with Llewellyn or his adherents. The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and his ſuffragans renewed their 
threats of excommunication and interdict, which 
were actually publiſhed againſt him in the begin- 
ning of the next year. Roger de Mortimer was ap- 
pointed commander of all the forces in Hereford- 
ſhire, Salop, and the adjacent Marches ; while 
William de Beauchamp earl of Warwick, and Pa- 
gen de Chaworth, who commanded in Cheſhire, 
were empowered to pardon ſuch of Llewellyn's ad- 
herents as ſhould be willing to ſubmit and do ho- 
mage to the king of England. This was the cafe 
with Reſe ap Meredith, lord of Dynevour, who did 
homage on condition of holding his lands imme- 
diately of the crown: his example was followed by 
all the noblemen of South Wales; and the caſtle 
of Stratywy was delivered to Chaworth, who erected 
another at Aberyſtwyth for the defence of the coun- 
try. The king reſolved to make an entire conqueſt 
of Wales; and that the adminiſtration of juſtice 
might not ſuffer white he ſhould be engaged in this 
expedition, he removed the court of exchequer and 
the juſtices of the bench to Shrewſbury. About 
Midſummer he invaded Wales, on the ſide of Che- 
ſinre,' with a numerous army; and as Llewellyn 

4 Dt chiefly 
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chiefly depended upon his inacceſſible woods and 4: C. 1277: 


faſtneſſes, the king ordered a large road to be opened 
through a long tract of woods, from the Marches 
as far as Caernarvonſhire, that his troops might 
penetrate with eaſe into the heart of the country. 
While the bulk of his army was employed in this 
work, he erected the caſtles of Flint and Ruthland 
as he advanced; and then marched forwards to the 
mountains of Snowdun, to which the enemy had re- 
tired. Perhaps in that retreat the Welſh prince might 
have ſtill ſet him at defiance, could he have ſcreened 
himſelf from the attacks of famine ; but Edward had 
not only cut off the communication by land, be- 
tween him and any country that could fuͤrniſh him 
with proviſions, but he was likewiſe attended by a 
fleet of the Cinque-Ports, which ſcoured the ſea and 
reduced the iſland of Angleſey, from whence Lle- 
wellyn had been hitherto ſupplied. Finding him- 
ſelf thus reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, he was 
obliged to ſue for peace, and even to comply with 
fuch terms as Edward thought proper to impoſe. 
The treaty was concluded at Aberconway, on con- 
dition that Llewellyn ſhould pay fifty thouſand 
. pounds fterling, by way of ſatisfaction for damages; 
that he ſhould relinquiſh for ever all the country 
from Cheſhire to the river Conway, and retain the 
iſle of Angleſey as a grant from Edward, for which 
he ſhould pay a thouſand marks annually ; that all 
the Welſh nobility ſhould ſwear allegiance to the 
king of England, except four barons of Snowdun, 
who continued to hold of Llewellyn ; that he ſhould 
releaſe all the barons he had impriſoned, and do 
Juftice to his own brothers, who had fled from his 
oppreſſion to the Engliſh court ; that Llewellyn, 
with his council, and twenty men out of every can- 
tred in his dominions, ſhould annually ſwear to the 
performance of theſe articles ; that ten of the prin- 
cipal nobility ſhould be delivered as hoſtages ; ang 

13 Llewellyn 
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A preat 
number of 
Jews exe- 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Llewellyn in perſon do homage to Edward, firſt at 
Ruthlard and afterwards at London. This pacifi- 
cation being ratified, the king remitted the payment 
of the fifty thouſand pounds, and Llewellyn ac- 
companied him to Weſtminſter, where he took the 
oath on Chriſtmas day, in preſence of the prelates 
and nobility of England. He failed, however, in 
coming to the next parliament which was held at 
Glaſtenbury, where the king ordered Arthur's tomb. 
to be opened, in order to view the ſkeleton of that 
renowned monarch ; and his abſence giving riſe to 
ſome doubts of his intention, Edward advanced 
with a body of forces into the Marches. He ſum- 
moned Llewellyn to Worceſter, where he was viſited 
by that prince, who vindicated himſelf ſo much to 
the king's ſatisfaction, that he reſtored the hoſtages, 
| rogether with Eleanor de Montfort; and the nup- 
„ tials of that young lady with the Welſh prince were 
ſolemnized in a very magnificent manner. 
Immediately after this expedition, Edward ſet- 
tled the articles of a contract of marriage between 
his daughter Joan of Acra, and Hartman eldeſt 
ſon of Rodolphus of Hapſburg king of the Ro- 
mans: but that young prince died before he was 
of age to conſummate the nuptials. He likewiſe 
concluded a treaty of the ſame kind, between his 
third daughter Margaret, and John eldeſt ſon of the 
duke of Lorrain and Brabant; a match which was 
afterwards completed when the princeſs attained the 
age of fifteen. About this period too, Alexan- 
der III. of Scotland renewed his homage to Edward, 
before the parliament at Weſtminſter, when the 
Scot profeſſed himſelf the king's liege vaſſal, and 
Robert de Brus earl of Carrick took the oath of 
fealty in his name, In this aſſembly the ſtatute of 
Glouceiter, enacted during the Welſh expedition, 
was confirmed : it was a compendium of ſome ex- 
cellent laws, ſecuring the rights and liberties of the 
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ſubjects, and providing for the better adminiſtra- 4 C. 1278 


tion of juſtice. The king's finances being exhauſted, 
he iſſued orders to the ſheriffs for ſummoning all 
perſons that held of him by knights ſervice in ca- 
pite, and poſſeſſed a fee of twenty pounds a year, 
to come and receive the honour of knighthood. 
As the coin of the kingdom was almoſt ruined by 
the practice of clipping, a great number of the Jews, 
ſuſpected of this crime, was apprehended in different 
parts of England; and being convicted upon trial, 
condemned to death. Two hundred and eighty 


were executed in London, beſides thoſe that ſuffered 


in other towns of England: their houſes and effects 
were forfeited for the uſe of the king, who aſſigned 
one half of the produce for the maintenance of ſuch 
as ſhould be converted to Chriſtianity. Great ſums 
of clipped money were found in their houſes ; and 
the fines paid by thoſe who eſcaped death, and the 


Chr, Dunſt. 


goldſmiths with whom they were concerned, muſt M. Wedm. 


have amounted to a conſiderable treaſure. 

In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, the county of 
Ponthieu devolved to the queen, on the death of 
her mother Jane of Caſtile; and Edward croſſing 
the ſea, concluded a treaty at Amiens with the 
king of France, for confirming that which had been 
made between their fathers, when Henry renounced 
all claim to Anjou and Normandy. Edward ſub- 


A. © 1279. 


Edward goes | 


to France 
and takes 
poſſeſſion of 
Ponthieu, 


{cribed to the ſame renunciation; and, upon giving 


ſecurity for the payment of ſix thouſand livres to 
the French king, was put in poſſeſſion of Ponthieu, 
together with the Agenois, and ſome lands in the 
Limoſin, Perigort, and Quercy, to which he ought 
to have ſucceeded at the death of Alphonſo count 
of Poitiers. Having ſettled the terms of this agree- 
ment, and received the homage of his new vaſlals, 
he returned to England. to finith his plan of re- 
formation. Great complaints had been made of 
the exceſſive wealth of the clergy and convents, 
14 which 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
which daily increaſed, to the prejudice of the laity, 
and indeed of the nation in general. Though care 
had been taken to inſert, in the famous charter of 
king John, a clauſe, expreſsly forbidding the ſub- 
jects to alienate their lands in favour of the church, 
this article had been entirely neglected ; and now 
the abuſe was become ſo dangerous, that the king 
plainly ſaw the church muſt in time engroſs all the 
lands of the kingdom, unleſs ſome remedy could 
be found for this growing evil. Edward aſſembled 
a parliament, to whom he explained his ſentiments 
on this ſubject, obſerving, that as the church nei- 
ther died nor alineated, all their lands would be 
ſwallowed up in that gulph, from which they could 
never emerge: he therefore deſired they would deli- 
berate maturely, and find out ſome remedy for a 
grievance of ſuch importance. His propoſal was 
Joyfully received by the aſſembly; and the famous 
ſtatute of Mortmain enacted, forbidding all perſons 
whatever to diſpoſe of their effects, in favour of 
religious ſocieties, without the expreſs permiſſion 
of the king or lord of the fief. 

Beſides this conſtitution, it was decreed that nv 
perſon ſhould come to parliament in armour : and 
John Peckham, nominated by the pope to the ſee 
of Canterbury on the promotion of Robert Kil- 
warby lately created a cardinal, was called to ac- 
count for ſome canons he had inſtituted at a ſynod 
in Reading, encroaching upon the king's preroga- 
tive. He was ſummoned before the king's council, 
and obliged not only to revoke the particular arti- 
cles laid to his charge, but alſo to renounce all other 
canons that might be prejudicial to the royal prero- 
gative, or interfere with the rights and privileges 
of the kingdom. This humiliation of the prelate 
was extremely agreeable to the archbiſhop of York, 
who had been long at variance with him, about the 
ceremony of carrying the croſs erect in one another's 

province; 
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province; and Edward converted their animoſity *g. g: 

to his own advantage. He now propoſed that they 

ſhould procure in his favour a fifteenth, for three 

years, of the revenues of their clergy. York was 

fo well pleaſed with the mortification to which Ed- 

ward had ſubjected his rival, that he agreed to the 

propoſal immediately ; and the other was obliged 

to comply, left York ſhould intirely ſupplant him 

in the king's favour. The peace of the kingdom Sbelman. 

being now perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, Edward employ- 

ed his good offices in compromiling the differences 

that diſturbed the tranquillity of his neighbours. 

He mediated an accommodation between the king's 

of France and Caſtile: Rodolph king of the Ro- 

mans, and Phillip count of Savoy compromiſed 

their quarrel in conſequence of his interpoſition ; 

and he appeaſed a diſpute which his aunt Margaret, 

queen- mother of France, had with her own fon 

Charles, king of Sicily, concerning her rights to 

Provence. | A. c. 1280, 
At home he made a progreſs through the diffe- The tawre 

rent counties, to hear the complaints, and redreſs — 

the grievances of his ſubjects; but, in the courſe 

of theſe regulations, he took one ſtep which might 

have produced infinite miſchief to the kingdom. 

During the late troubles, ſeveral people had uſurped 

lands, to which they had no lawful title, and the 

crown had ſuffered by theſe appropriations : in 

order to reform this abuſe, the parliament aſſembled 

in the courſe of this year, enacted a ſtatute, called 

Quo Warranto, obliging all landholders to pro- 

duce their charters and titles before ſuch judges as 

ſhould be appointed to examine their validity. 

This was a very juſt and neceſſary regulation, 

which, however, the king abuſed for the gratifica- 

tion of his avarice, He knew that among the te- 

nants of the crown, there was a good number of 

landholders who had loſt their titles, and he reſolv- 
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Ch; Abings, 


Llewellyn 
and his bro- 
ther David 
revolt, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


ed to take advantage of their misfortune on pre. 
tence of executing this ſtatute of Quo Warraato, 
He publiſhed a proclamation, commanding all thoſe 
who held lands of the crown, to produce their titles 
before the judges of the kingdom ; an order which 
was looked upon as the ſource of infinite miſchief 
and oppreſſion. Accordingly thoſe who were firſt 
queſtioned, and could not produce original titles, 
although they pieaded long poſſeſſion, found them- 
ſelves obliged to pay large ſums to the king for 
the preſervation of their eſtates. But the progreſs 
of this evil was ſtopped by the reſolution of the 
earl of Warenne, who being required by the judges 
to produce his charter, unſheathed an old ruſty 
ſword, as the inſtrument by which his anceſtors 
had acquired their lands, and with which he re- 
ſolved to preſerve them to the laſt drop of his blood. 
This bold anſwer gave Edward to underſtand, 
that his inquiſition would be attended with very dan- 
gerous conſequences z and, that the ſpirit of indepen- 
dency which breathed defiance to his father, was not 
yet extinguiſhed in the nation. Moved by theſe 
conſiderations, he revoked his proclamation; and the 
joy manifeſted on this occaſion, plainly denoted how 
deeply they had felt the injuſtice of the inquiry. 
Mean while prince Llewellyn, impatient of the 
Engliſh yoke, which his people began to find very 
ſevere, reſolved to withdraw himſelf from the do- 
minion of Edward, after he had in vain complained 
of oppreſſion : his ſubjects were ſtill more eager to 
renounce their dependance upon a nation they de- 
teſted ; but, thinking it neceſſary to effect a recon- 
ciliation between their prince and his brother David, 
whom Edward had created earl of Derby, before 
they would commence hoſtilities, the Welſh noble- 
men interpoſed their good offices. As David had 
reaſons of complaint againſt the king of England, 
he readily aſſented to cheir propoſal ; and Llewel- 
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jyn exacted no other condition of him, than an oath 
that he would never again enter into the ſervice of 
Edward, but always act againſt him as the invete- 
rate enemy of his country. This agreement being 
ratified, David took the field with a body of forces; 
reduced the caſtle of Harwarden, in which Sir 
Roger Clifford, juſtice of the marches, was found 
dangerouſly wounded: then he ravaged the coun- 
try, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of Ruthland. 
The king, being informed of theſe hoſtilities, ſum- 
moned his nobility and military tenants to meet him 
at Midſummer, in Worceſter; he removed his 
courts of juſtice from Weſtminſter to Shrewſbury; 
and, after aſſembling a numerous army, marched 
againſt Llewellyn and his brother, with full reſo · 
lution to exterminate the whole family, and reduce 
that people to ſuch an abject ſtate of ſubjection, 
that they ſnould never be able in the ſequel to excite 
a rebellion of any conſequence: what augmented 
his indignation, was the progreſs of Reſe Maelyon 
and Griffyth ap Owen, who, with other noblemen 
of South Wales, had taken ſeveral caſtles, and 
waſted the lands of the Engliſh. At Edward's ap- 
proach, Llewellyn and his brother abandoned the 
ſiege of Ruthland, and retired to the mountains, 
which were found ſo difficult of acceſs, that Ed- 
ward's fury abated; and he allowed the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury to treat with the revolters concern- 
ing a peace. 

That prelate expoſtulated with Llewellyn upon 
his having infringed the late treaty ; and Llewellyn 
anſwered him in writing to this effect: That he 
was compelled to take arms in behalf of his people, 
who were oppreſſed ; and that if Edward would 
now grant him redreſs of grievances, he would im- 
mediately ſubmit, and live in perpetual amity with 
England. He obſerved that the king had detained 
divers lands betwixt the rivers of Dyur and Dulus, 
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A. C. 1287. and refuſed to do him juſtice, unleſs he would be 


judged according to the Engliſh law, contrary to 
the ſtipulations of the laſt treaty : that the lord 
Reginald Gray, when appointed juſtice, had pro- 
ſecuted the Welſh for treſpaſſes committed in the 
late reign, notwithſtanding the general indemnity 
to which they were intitled at the laſt pacification ; 
that Reſe ap Maelyon had been unjuſtly deprived 
of his lands and cattle ; that the juſtice had intro- 
duced many new cuſtoms into the four cantreds 
held by the king, though his majeſty had expreſsly 
agreed that there ſhould be no innovation of that 
nature; that the inhabitants of Angleſey were tried 
by the Engliſh laws, condemned, fined, and im- 
priſoned, contrary to the articles of the peace ; that 
prince Llewellyn was compelled to pay ſums to the 
queen and queen-mother, under the name of Aurum 
Reginæ, which was a grievous impoſition ; and 
that when his nuptials were ſolemnized at Worceſ- 


ter, the king obliged him to ſign and confirm a 


writing, in which he promiſed that he would never 
harbour or maintain any perſon againſt the inclina- 
tion of Edward; an article by which he might be 
deprived of his moſt faithful friends and ſervants : 
that the juſtice of Cheſter had levied a diſtreſs upon 
his goods, in lieu of a certain ſhipwreck which he 
had ſeized during the late war: that the king's ofi- 
cers, inſtead of doing juſtice to the natives of Wales, 
oppreſſed and impriſoned them, even out of wan- 
tonneſs of deſpotiſm and partiality; and that the ar- 
ticles of the treaty, in favour of himſelf and his 
ſubjects, were never obſerved, but in every inſtance 
infringed by thoſe who were intruſted with the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. At the ſame time David, after 
having enumerated his important and faithful ſer- 
vices to Edward, complained that the king had 
deprived him of certain towns bolonging to the 
cantreds, which had been beſtowed upon him a 
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the reward of his fidelity; that he was obliged to “ C. 228: 
anſwer ſuits, relating to Wales, in the king's court 
at Cheſter, contrary to the laws of the country; 
that the juſtice of Cheſter had cut down his woods, 
oppreſſed his tenants, exerciſed an Engliſh juriſ- 
diction over the natives of Wales, and neglected 
his remonſtrance, when he demanded ſatisfaction 
in behalf of his own people: that he was threar- 
ned in the king's court with the loſs of his woods, 
caſtles, and children; and that in terror of ſeeing 
his infants taken away as hoſtages, and himſelf 
condemned to death or perpetual impriſonment, he 
was fain to have recourſe to arms for his own ſafety. 
The inhabitants of Roſs and Penlyn at the ſame 
time preſented a liſt of grievances, including mur- 
thers, treſpaſſes, and extortion, to which they had 
been expoſed ; and Reſe ap Vauchan of Stratywy, 
with ſeveral other Welſh noblemen, remonſtrated 
againſt divers uſurpations upon their lands, privi- 
leges, and franchiſes, which the juſtices had com- 
mitted under the king's countenance, contrary to 
the dictates of equity, and the expreſs laws f 
Wales, which, by the late peace, they were left Hite of 
at liberty to enjoy. Wales. 
The archbiſhop being convinced of the truth of The tin; 
theſe articles, interceded with the king in behalf 5" 010n 
of the Welſh, and begged they might have free mitcin: t» 
acceſs to his majeſty, and liberty to depart without! Wee. 
moleſtation. Edward told him, he was very well 
diſpoſed to do juſtice unto all his ſubjects; that 
they ſhould be freely admitted to his preſence with 
their complaints, and allowed to depart, ſhould 
they appear worthy of that favour. He inſiſted 
upon Llewellyn's abſolute ſubmiſſion, and propoſed 
the following terms, which the archbiſhop commu- 
nicated to the Welſh prince by the hands of Joan- 
nes Wallenſis: The king will admit of no . treaty 
concerning the four cantreds and the iſle of Angle- 
ley : Llewellyn ſhall ſubmit at diſcretion ; in which 
caſe 
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A. c. :281, caſe the king will beſtow upon him a penſion of one 


thouſand pounds, with ſome county or earldom in 
England, and make an honourable proviſion for 
his daughter: The ſubjects of Llewellyn ſhall be 
treated according to their condition, as the king ſhall 
think proper to ordain: If David, brother to Lle- 
wellyn, will go to the Holy Land, he ſhall be 
maintained by the king, according to his quality ; 
but he ſhall not return without being recalled. 
The archbiſhop exhorted them to embrace theſe 
offers, in order to avoid ruin and extirpation ; and 
plainly told them, that, in caſe of their refuſal, he 
ſhould be obliged to lay them under the ſentence of 
excommunication. To theſe propoſals Llewellyn 
anſwered, that he was willing to ſubmit upon 
equitable terms; but that he could not agree to 
ſuch articles, without laying aſide all regard 
ro his own ſafety, and the welfare of his people, 
even though he ſhould give up all conſidera- 
tions of honour and convenience. The Welſh no- 
blemen repreſented, in behalf of their prince, that 
they would nor agree to a peace, unleſs Edward 
would admit cf a treaty concerning the four can- 
treds and the iſle of Angleſey, the inhabitants of 
which durſt not ſubmit to the king's mercy, be- 
cauſe he had obſerved no grant, covenant, or oath, 
which he had ever made with the prince and his ſub- 
jects; and his officers had always tyrannized over the 
natives of Wales, with the utmoſt cruelty. David 
gave the archbiſhop to underſtand, that when he 
ſhould be diſpoſed for ſuch a pilgrimage, he would 

viſit the Holy Land of his own free will, and not 

upon compulſion; and that as he had taken up 

trms in defence of his life and liberty, he truſted 

hat God would fight upon their ſide againſt the 

Engliſh, who had wantonly deſtroyed their churches, 

profaned their ſacraments, flain their prieſts at the 

altar, maſſacred their countrymen without diſtinc- 

tion of age or ſex, and even murdered helpleſs 
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women in the act of ſuckling their infants. The 4. C. 1281. 
reader, who is not dazzled by the great talents 

and proſperity of Edward, will plainly perceive 

from this detail, that he had injured and oppreſſed 

this unfortunate people, without the leaſt provoca- 

tion or ſhadow of juſtice, and connived at the out- 

rages of his officers, that the Welſh might be 

driven to deſpair and rebellion, which would fur- 

niſh him with a pretext for reducing them to ſlavery 

and ſubjection. 

Llewellyn's anſwer was no ſooner brought to the 4. c. 1282. 
archbiſhop, than that prelate excommunicated the A detach- 
Welſh prince and all his adherents; and in the be- pern e 

3 . ngliih de 
ginning of the year, the king began to proſecute feated at the 
the war with vigour. It does not appear, however, enk. 
that his endeavours were attended with his uſual 
ſucceſs. In the courſe of this campaign he was 
worſted in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, with the loſs of many 
perſons of diſtinction; and, in the autumn, having 
returned to the caſtle of Ruthland, he iſſued writs 
for convoking two extraordinary councils, and the 
ſame number of ſynods, in the ſouth and north of 
England, in order to deliberate upon more effectual 
means for carrying on the enterprize which he had 
undertaken, Mean while he marched with a great 
army towards the ifle of Angleſey, and paſſed the 
river Conway on a bridge of boats : then his forces 
were tranſported, by the fleet of the Cinque-Ports, 
to the iſland, which immediately ſubmitted to his 
dominion. From hence he cauſed another bridge of 
boats to be laid acroſs the river Menay to the con- 
tinent at Bangor; and, before this was completed, 
three hundred men at arms, under the command 
of lord William Latimer and Lucas de Thony, 
paſſed over to ſignalize their courage againſt the 
enemy. As ſoon as the tide flowed in beyond the 
end of the bridge, the Welſh poured down from 
the mountains with hideous outcries, and attacked 
| them 
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A. Casa, them in ſuch a manner, that they were immediately 


L.ewellyn 
routed and 
ain. 


routed, and either killed or drowned in the river, 
Fifteen knights, two and thirty eſquires, and about 
a thouſand common ſoldiers, periſhed upon this 
occaſion; indeed not one of the whole detachment 
eſcaped but lord William Latimer, whoſe horſe 
ſwam with him acroſs the channel. The Engliſh 
were ſo diſheartened at this defeat, that they neither 
finiſhed the bridge, nor proceeded with any other 
operation in that quarter. At the ſame time the 
earl of Glouceſter obtained a victory over the inha- 
bitants of South Wales, though not without con- 
ſiderable loſs : and, after the earl's retreat, the 
prince of Wales ravaged the country. of Cardigan, 
together with the lands belonging to Reſe ap Me- 
redith, who ſerved the king againſt his own coun- 
trymen. 

Llewellyn and his adherents were ſo much ele- 
vated with the advantage they had gained at the 
bridge, that they began to think heaven had de- 
clared in their favour ; and that this prince was the 
perſon pointed out by one of the propheſies of 
Merlin, as the reſtorer of Brute's empire in Bri- 
tain : a ſoothſayer had alſo prognoſticated that he 
ſhould ride through the ſtreets of London with a 
crown upon his head. Theſe ridiculous circum - 


ſtances had great weight with a ſuperſtitious people, 


who perſuaded Llewellyn to leave his brother Da- 
vid for the defence of Snowdun, and hazard a de- 
ciſive battle againſt the Engliſh. . With this view 
he marched into Radnorſhire, and, paſſing the river 
Wye, encountered a body of forces, commanded 
by Edmund Mortimer and John Gifford : Lle- 
wellyn himſelf, attended by one eſquire, had with- 


drawn from his army, to confer with ſome lords of 


that country, who hed promiſed to meet him in a 
private valley; and in his abſence the troops, which 
he had poſted at the bridge of Orewyn, were at- 

tacked 
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tacked and defeated by the Engliſh. The prince, 
in returning to rally his men, was killed by Adam 
de Francton, who, without knowing Llewellyn, 
tan a ſpear through his heart; but afterwards re- 
cognizing his countenance, ſevered the head from 
the body, and carried it to the king, who was then 
quartered at the abbey of Conway. Edward ſent 
it immediately to London, where it was received 
with uncommon demonſtrations of joy: the citi- 
zens carried it through Cheapſide, upon the point 
of a lance, decorated with a filver circlet or crown, 
in order to fulfil the prediction of the ſooth- 
ſayer; then it was placed in the pillory, that the 
inhabitants might glut their eyes with ſuch an agree. 
able ſpeacle ; and afterwards being crowned with 
a chaplet of ivy, it was expoſed on the higheſt 
part of the Tower of London, Such a barbarous 
triumph over the body of a brave prince, who died 
in the defence of his liberty and independence, re- 
flects diſgrace upon the memory of the victor ; and 
the rejoicings that were made at his death tranſmit 
his encomium to poſterity. 

The Welſh were fo diſpirited at the death of their 
beloved prince, that they made very little reſiſtance 
againſt the forces of Edward, who, having finiſhed 
the bridge over the river Menay, penetrated into 
Snowdun, where the caſtle of that name, and ſe- 
veral other fortreſſes, were immediately reduced. 
David, who aſſumed the title of prince upon his 
brother's death, endeavoured to renew the war, and 
recover the principality ; but the fame ſuperſtition 
that formerly animated his followers, now contri- 
buted to their defpondence : they either deſerted his 
cauſe, or ſerved with fear and reluctance; fo that 
they were eaſily defeated ; and David being aban- 
doned, was obliged to conceal himſelf from the 
purſuit. of his enemy. At length one of his own 
countrymen, employed as a ſpy by the king, diſ- 
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4. C 1233. covered the place of his retreat, where he was taken 
and brought to Edward at Ruthland- caſtle. He 
earneſtly begged he might be admitted into the 
king's preſence ; but this favour was denied. His 
majeſty ordered him to be conveyed to Cheſter- 
caſtle ; and, in the mean time, iſſued writs to con- 
vene the lords and commons at Shrewſbury, where 
the priſoner was tried and condemned as a traitor, 
to be drawn, hanged, and quartered ; a ſentence 
which was literally executed, with circumſtances of 
cruelty never practiſed before in any civilized 
country. His bowels were burned, his quarters 
were expofed in the chief cities of England, and 
his head was placed upon the Tower, by that of 
his brother Llewellyn. Immediately after David 
was taken, Reſe ap Vaughan, a nobleman of South 
Wales, and all his adherents, ſurrendered to the 
earl of Hereford, and were committed priſoners to 
the Tower of London. Edward built two ſtrong 
caſtles at Aberconway and Caernarvon ; the whole 
principality of Wales ſubmitted to his ſway, and 
received the Engliſh laws; and then making a 

Ck. Abing. progreſs through the country, he divided the great. 

— Burton. Eſt part of the conquered lands among his barons. 

Walesincor The parliament, at Acton-Burnel in Shropſhire, 

ls.» granted a conſiderable aid to defray the expence of 
this war; and here alſo was enacted the ſtatute 
known by the name of that place, enabling mer- 
chants to recover their debts by recognizances, in 
the three great cities of London, York, and Briſtol : 
but the ordinances for the incorporation of Wales 
with England were made at Ruthland, which was 
the place of the king's reſidence during this whole 
expedition. He divided North Wales into coun- 

ties, and appointed ſheriffs and other officers, ſuch 
as adminiſtred juſtice in England; but he decreed, 
that the Welſh ſhould not be ſued for debts and 
treſpaſſes, except in their own country. He erected 
2: . Ruthland, 
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Ruthland, Caernarvon, Aberyſtwyth, and other 4. S. 1284. 


towns, into corporations, and endowed them with 
privileges to encourage trade, and allure the Welſh 
from their mountains into a more ſociable way of 
life, that they might reap the ſweets of induſtry, 
which would ſoon divert their attention from 


ſchemes of war and rebellion. He publiſhed a pro- 


clamation, offering peace and ſecurity to all thoſe 
who would put themſelves into his protection. He 
left them in poſſeſſion of the ſame lands and liber- 
ties they had enjoyed under their own princes ; but 
with reſpect to the bards, who kept up the ſpirit of 
their countrymen by rehearſing the glorious deeds 
of their anceſtors, he ordered them to be put to 
death without mercy, as the ſowers of ſedition : 
another inſtance to prove how little Edward was 
reſtricted by the ties of juſtice and humanity, when 
they-chanced to interfere with his ambition, Not- 
withſtanding all theſe precautions of indulgence and 
ſeverity, he could neither reconcile the Weſh to 
his government, nor tame them into quiet ſubjec- 
tion : they could not bear the thoughts of obeying 
a foreign prince, and ſeeing their antient laws. and 
cuſtoms aboliſhed in favour of new regulations, 
which they did not underſtand, impoſed upon them 
by a people whom they deteſted as their inveterate 
enemies. Edward, in order to flatter their vanity, 
and amuſe their ſuperſtition, is ſaid to have left 
his queen to be delivered in the caſtle of Caernar- 
von; and afterwards to have preſented young Ed- 
ward, the fruit of that delivery, to the Welſh lords, 
as a native of their country, who could not ſpeak a 
word of the Engliſh language. How childiſh: ſo- 
ever ſuch an expedient may ſeem to the unpreju- 
diced reader, it might have ſucceeded very effectu-. 
ally, in thoſe days of ignorance, among a people 
who were ſwayed by ſuch trifling conſiderations, 
even in affairs of the greateſt importance. They. 
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. #61234. conſidered this young prince as a native of Snow- 
dun, who would govern them as a diſtinct people 
from the Engliſh, as the king's eldeſt fon Alphonſo 
was ſtill alive; but they were ſoon deprived of this 
hope by the death of that prince, in conſequence 
of which Edward became heir apparent to the 
crown of England. The king, however, with a 
view to communicate a proper idea of his magni- 
ficence to his new ſubjects, held a ſuperb tourna- 
ment at Neuyn in Caernarvonſhire, to which there 
was a vaſt reſort of knights from different coun- 

Dugdale. tries, among whom he diſtributed marks of royal 

Chr. Pun. munificence. 


The kingof Having taken proper meaſures for preſerving 
deavours to the tranquillity of Wales, he repaired to Briſtol, and 
—_— reſtored to its citizens the charter which they had 
*Lgn upon forfeited by invading the rights of the conſtable of 
Aragon. the caſtle, About this time he was ſtrongly ſoli- 
A.C, 1285, cited by the king of France to engage with him in 
a war againſt Peter king of Arragon, who was ex- 
communicated by the pope, and, as far as the ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſure would extend, deprived of his 
dominions, which his holineſs beſtowed upon 

Charles count of Valois, younger ſon of Philip 

the Hardy. This prince accepted of the pope's 

preſent in the name of his ſon, and began to make 

great preparations for invading Arragon. He not 

only invited Edward to join him in this expedition, 

but alſo ſummoned him as duke of Guienne. The 

king of England did not approve of the pope's aſ- 

ſuming a power to dethrone princes ; beſides, he 

lived on terms of friendſhip with Peter, and had 
contracted an alliance with him touching a match 

between their children. He foreſaw that his poſ- 

ſeſſion of Guienne would have become very preca- 

rious, ſhould Arragon have fallen into the hands 

of the French king ; he therefore refuſed to em- 

bark in the expedition, Nevertheleſs Philip ear- 

1 CY neſtly 
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neſtly deſired a conference; and Edward had pro- * C. 48 


ceeded as far as Canterbury, in his way to France, 
when he was overtaken by a meſſenger with the 
news of his mother's illneſs: he forthwith returned 
to viſit her at Ambreſbury, and ſent an apology to 
Philip, who afterwards renewed his ſollicitations 
but he could not prevail upon Edward to under- 


take the voyage. The king having paſſed the Lent Rymer. 


in devotion at St. Edmundſbury, returned to Lon- 
don, which he entered in triumph : but the citizens 
had no great reaſon to rejoice at his arrival; for he 
deprived them of their charter and mayor, and ap- 
pointed a guardian, by whom they were ruled for 
ten years ſucceſſively. The reaſon aſſigned for this 
deprivation, was the mayor's conniving at the fraud 
of a certain baker; though this is ſuch a frivolous 
pretence, that we muſt look for another caule, 
which, in all probability, was the inveterate grudge 
that the king bore to the city from his earlieſt 
youth, on account of its attachment to the earl of 
Leiceſter, and the inſults which his mother ſuſ- 
tained from the inhabitants. Immediately after 
Eaſter he held a parliament at Weſtminſter, in 
which ſome antient charters were exemplified and 
confirmed, and the ſtatute of Weſtminſter I. with 
ſome others, was introduced as a law into Ireland. 
Art the next meeting, a fortnight after Midſummer, 
ſeveral proviſions were made to enforce the ſtatute 
of Glouceſter; amend and confirm laws which had 
Jain dormant during the troubles of the kingdom ; 
prevent the alienation of lands belonging to monaſ- 
teries; and to correct ſundry abuſes, mentioned in 
theſe regulations, which are known by the name of 
the Statute of Weſtminſter II. To this aſſembly is 
likewiſe aſcribed the ftatute called Circumſpecte 
Agatis, to prevent the eccleſiaſtical and civil juriſ- 
dictions from interfering with each other. In a third 
parliament, convoked at Wincheſter in October, 
K 3 the 
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A.C. :285. the ſtatute of Winton was enacted for ſuppreſſing 
robbers, and preventing depredations, by cutting 
down woods that ſheltered banditti ; and reviving 
the antient cuſtoms relating to watch and ward, 


Mat, Wet, hue and cry, ſtrangers, lodgers, and views of ar- 
Ann. Wav, mour 


Edward does While Edward thus exerted the abilites of a wiſe 
Pale fo Phi. legiſlator, Philip king of France aſſembled an army 
lip the Fair. Of one hundred thouſand horſe and foot; and enter- 
ing Rouſſillon, reduced Perpignan and Elna; while 

Peter, unable to cope with him in battle, acted upon 

the defenſive, by guarding the paſſes, and endea- 

A. c. 1286. vouring to cut off the enemy's convoys. Gironne, 
which Philip inveſted in the latter end of June, 

was valiantly defended by Raimond de Cardona for 

ten weeks, during which the French army was ruin- 

ed by the exceſſive heat and ſcarcity of proviſion ; 

for the place was at too great a diſtance from the 

ſea for the beſiegers to be ſupplied by their fleet, 

which lay at anchor in the bay of Roſes. This 

fleet being divided into two ſquadrons, one of them 

was encountered at ſea by Marquet, the admiral of 
Arragon, who took thirty of the French gallies; 

and the other was ſurpriſed and ruined in the bay 

of Roſes by Doria, who commanded the other di- 

viſion of the Arragonian fleet. As the French 

could no longer ſubſiſt in Catalonia, and Philip 

_ himſelf was attacked by a dyſentery, he retired to 
Rouſſillon, and died at Monteſquiou, after having 

loſt a great number of men in this retreat; during 

which he was continually harraſſed by Peter, who 

did not, however, long ſurvive his ſucceſs; for he 

died in November, and was ſucceeded in his two 
kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily, by his two ſons 
Alphonſo and James. Philip the Fair, who ſucceed- 

ed to his father's crown, found himſelf engaged in a 

double war with Arragon and Caſtile : he had but 

juſt attained the age of ſeventeen ; and being de- 


ſirous 
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firous of poſſeſſing in quiet the kingdom of Na- K. e. 146. 
varre, which he enjoyed in right of his wife, he 
ſollicited the mediation of Edward king of Eng- 
land towards a peace with thoſe two potentates, 
who were allied to the Engliſh monarch. Edward 
accepted the office of mediator, ſent propoſals of 
accommodation to both kings ; conferences were 
immediately begun, and the king having ſettled 
the affairs of the nation, in a parliament held im- 
mediately after Eaſter, ſet out for Paris about the 
middle of May, leaving the guardianſhip of the 
kingdom, in his abſence, to his couſin Edmund 
earl of Cornwall. He ſoon concluded a truce be- 
tween the powers at war; and, in conſideration of 
his good offices, Philip indulged him with an ex- 
emption for life, from all penalty and forfeiture on 
account of appeals, from himſelf or his miniſters, 
to the court of the French monarch, to whom he 
now did homage for the territories he poſſeſſed in 
that kingdom. A new treaty was ratified, confirm- 
ing the laſt which had been concluded at Amiens : 
and then, repairing to Guienne, he convoked an aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates, to make ſome wholſome re- 
gulations for the advantage of a country, which 
had lately manifeſted uncommon zeal for his ſer · 
vice, in contributing both troops and money to- 
wards the conqueſt of Wales. Nevertheleſs, his 
gratitude to the Gaſcons did not prevent his putting 
to death the ringleaders of ſome turbulent indivi- 
duals of Bourdeaux, who had entered into a con- 
ſpiracy for ſurrendering that city to the French 
king. Tyre, 
During his ſtay in Guienne, he was ſeized with Infitaes 

a dangerous diſtemper, and made a vow to revilit — 
the Holy Land, provided his health ſhould be re- 
eſtabliſhed ; accordingly, when he recovered, he 
took the croſs, but fixed no time for his departure. 
Perhaps he thought heaven would be as well pleaſed 
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Ch. Dunſt. 


A rebellion 
raiſed by 
Reſe ap Me- 
redith, Who 
is taken and 
executed. 


HISTORY ox ENGLAND. 


AC. 1237. with his perſecuting the Jews of Guienne, whom 


he firſt fleeced of a conſiderable ſum, and then ba- 
niſhed. Underſtanding that the regulations of the 
Statute of Winton were utterly neglected ; that the 
roads were as dangerous as ever, from the inſolence 
of. robbers, who preyed upon their fellow- ſubjects 
with impunity; and that the want of civil policy 
was owing to the privileges of the barons, who in- 
terrupted the courſe of juſtice, and would not ſuffer 
criminals to be purſued through their territories ; 
he appointed a new kind of juſticiaries, immedi- 
ately dependent on the royal authority, and em- 
powered to adminiſter juſtice in all parts of the 
kingdom, 'to which their commiſſions extended. 
Theſe were granted to certain knights in every 
county of England, in order to keep the peace, and 
take care that the Statute of Winton ſhould be duly 
obſerved : and the ſheriffs were directed to aſſiſt 
them with the poſſe, if neceſſary, to execute their 
orders and warrants. Such was the origin of juſ- 
tices of the peace, ſo called from the deſign of their 
inſtitution. 

Mean while a rebellion was raiſed by Reſe ap 
Meredith, a powerful nobleman in South Wales, 
who had ſerved the king in the late war againſt his 
own countrymen. Edward had knighted him for 
his valour and fidelity, which he promiſed to re- 
ward more effectually with the grant of certain 
lands and preferments. This promiſe was never 
performed, and Reſe became of conſequence a mal- 
content; yet he did not expreſs his diſguſt, until 


he was ſummoned to appear in the king's court, 
by Payne Tiptoft, warden of the king's caſtles in 


that country. Meredith reſented this citation, 
which was contrary to the antient privilege he en- 
joyed: a quarrel enſued, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
were fought, with various ſucceſs, to the great an- 
noyance of the neighbourhood, The king, ap- 


prized 
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prized of theſe diſputes, wrote a letter to Reſe, 4 ©: 1287. 


commanding him to deſiſt from ſuch violent mea- 
ſures; but, inſtead of obeying this order, he ſur- 
priſed divers caſtles, and reduced ſeveral towns to 
aſhes. Then the earl of Cornwall ſummoned the 


military tenants of the crown; and marching into 


Wales, made bimſelf maſter of Droſtan, che ſtrongeſt 
fortreſs belonging to Reſe, who retired to the woods, 
from whence he made incurſions into the adjacent 
country; and, falling upon detached parties of the 
Englith army by ſurprize, deſtroyed ſuch a number 
of men, that the earl of Cornwall was glad to con- 
clude a truce, and return with diſgrace from a very 
expenſive expedition. Meredith, however, with- 
out regarding this agreement, renewed his depreda- 
tions, until lord Robert Tiptoft aſſembled a body 
of torces, with which he routed this Welſh noble- 
man in the field, and then ſet a price upon his 
head ; ſo that, finding his life unſate in his own 
country, he withdrew himſelf into Ireland, where 
he reſided upon the eſtate of the earl of Glouceſter, 
who in private had connived at his practices. After 
having reſided four years in that kingdom, he re- 
turned to Wales, where he was diſcovered and ap- 
prehended among the mountains; then he was 
conveyed to the king at Berwick, where he under- 
went the new ſpecies of torture which had been con- 
trived for his countryman Llewellyn. 


The king ſtil] continued at Bourdeaux, labouring raward me- 
at an accommodation between the king of Arragon ates a tren. 


and Charles prince of Salerno, who had been 
taken priſoner in a ſea-engagement by Doria, the 
Arragonian admiral. Ar length Alphonſo agreed 
to releaſe Charles, provided he would relinquiſh 
Sicily, Rhegio, the tribute of Tunis, and procure 


a revocation of all the meaſures which the court of 
Rome had taken to the prejudice of the houſe of 


Arragon, This treaty was condemned and decla- 
| | red 


Ch, T. 
Wykes. 
Tyrrel. 


ty between 
Alphonſo 
king of Ar- 
ragon and 
Charles 

of Salerno. 
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4. C. 1288. red null by pope Honorius IV. who died in the 
courſe of this year. He entertained ſanguine ho 
from the armament of the count d' Artois, who had 
formed the deſign of recovering Sicily, and actually 
invaded that iſland : but his attempt proved very 
unſucceſsful; his fleet was ſurpriſed, and the greateſt 
part of it taken by Doria, and his forces were obli- 
ged to retire with great loſs to Italy. The ſee of 
Rome was, after a year's vacancy, filled with Ni- 
cholas V. who deſired the king of England to pro- 
cure the enlargement of Charles, before the treaty 
ſhould be executed. For this purpoſe, Edward 
propoſed that the prince of Salerno ſhould be ſet at 
liberty, on giving his own three ſons, and thoſe of 
forty noblemen in Provence, as hoſtages, together 
with ſecurity for ſeventy thouſand marks, and the 
delivery of Provence, in caſe he ſhould not perform 
articles, or fail of returning within three years to 
his confinement. Edward not only propoſed this 
expedient, but alſo took a journey to lacco in Ar- 
ragon, in order to facilitate the treaty, which was at 
laſt ratified ; and then Charles obtained his liberty. 
But he paid very little regard to the agreement; tor 
he no ſooner arrived in Italy, than he was ahſolved 
of his oath by the pope, and crowned King of the 
two Sicilies, which he endeavoured to conquer by 
force of arms, in direct violation of the treaty. 
When ſummoned to return to his confinement in 
Arragon, he marched to the frontiers of that king- 
dom, at the head of an army, in order to evade 
his promiſe : but another treaty was afterwards 
concluded, with the conſent of the pope, on condi- 
tion that Alphonſo ſhould not affiſt his brother 
James king of Sicily ; and that Charles ſhould re- 

nounce all claim to the kingdom of Arragon. This 
accommodation was followed by the death of Al- 

phonſo, juſt when he was about to marry Eleanor 

the daughter of Edward; and the kingdoms of Ar- 

ragon 
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ragon and Sicily being united under his brother 4. ©: :238, 

James, the prince of Salerno found it a very diffi- 

cult taſk to execute his deſigns upon the laſt of theſe | 

realms. __—_ 
Edward was ſo much engroſſed by his ſchemes on aue 

the continent, that he ſeemed to look upon Eng- Englana, 

land as a ſecondary conſideration. He had now re- 4. aro 

ſided in Guienne about three years, during which _ 

he had expended conſiderable ſums of Engliſh mo- 

ney upon the continent; at length his finances be- 

ing exhauſted, he ordered the biſhop of Ely his 

treaſurer to demand a ſubſidy ; and a parliament, 

or great council of the nobility, being aſſembled at 

Weſtminſter, he ſignified the king's pleaſure : but 

the earl of Glouceſter, in the name of the reſt, de- 4 C. 1289. 

clared they would not grant a ſubſidy while the king 

continued abroad; ſo that he was obliged to raiſe 

money for the preſent exigency, by laying a talliage 

on all the cities, towns, and manors, of the crown 

demeſnes. Edward, ſtartled at the peremptory re- 

fuſal of his nobility, thought it high time to return 

to England, which he found in great confuſion, 

occaſioned by the injuſtice and oppreſſion of the 

Judges and officers of the crown, while the nation 

was expoſed to the depredations of armed banditti, 

who ſet the laws at defiance. Edward ordered pro- 

clamations to be made in the cities and market towns 

of every county, that all who had been aggrieved 

or oppreſſed by the judges or other officers, ſhould 

come and exhibit their complaints at the next 

parliament, which he had ſummoned to meet at 

Martinmas. In conſequence of this invitation, a 

great number of plaintiffs appeared; and all the 

judges, except two, being convicted of bribery and 

corruption, their eſtates were forfeited, and their 

Places filled with men of approved integrity. C. T. Wyk, 
Having performed this act of reformation in be- The Jews 

half of the people, he, in two parliaments convened ae pe“ 


the king- 
after dom, 
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A. C. 1290. after the feaſts of St. Hilary and Eaſter, enacted 


Knvgliton, 


ſome laws for the advantage of the nobility : theſe 
were contained in the Statute of Weſtminſter III. 
They ſecured to lords paramount their rights in the 
marriages, wardſhips, and eſcheats of their vaſſals, 
of which they had been long defrauded by the 
practice of feofments. He likewiſe pafſed the Quo 


Warranto, eſtabliſhing all the liberties which had 


been allowed in the preceding reign, enjoyed from 
time immemorial, or expreſly contained in charters. 
The manner of levying fines was regulated on this 
occaſion; and Edward, in order to conciliate the 
affection of his ſubjects, and conſult his on intereſt 
at the ſame time, publiſhed a proclamation for ba- 
niſhing all the Jews for ever out of the kingdom. 

They had rendered themſelves equally odious to 
the Engliſh, by their uſury and by their religion; 

they were ordered to quit the kingdom on pain of 
death, before the firſt day of November ; and, in 
the mean time, all their effects were confiſcated to 
the king, except as much money as would defray 
the expence of their voyage to the continent. He 
furniſhed them likewiſe with a ſafe- conduct, in con- 

tempt of which they were plundered by the ſeamen 
of the Cinque - Ports of the pittance they ſtill poſ- 


ſeſſed; and of fifteen thouſand who obeyed the 


king's mandate, ſome hundreds were drowned out 
of mere wantonneſs of inhumanity. Beſides the 
reat ſums ariſing from the confiſcation of their ef- 
tects, the clergy were ſo well pleaſed with the ex- 
pulſion of thole enemies to Chriſtianity, that they 
granted a tenth of their benefices to the king, and 
afterwards joined with the nobility in obliging him 
with a fifteenth of their temporalities, to make ſome 
amends for the loſs he ſuſtained by the exile of the 
Jews, from whom he and his predeceſſors had ex- 
acted conſiderable ſubſidies in the emergency of at- 


fairs. 
This 
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This expulſion was followed by the marriage of 
Gilbert earl of Glouceſter with Edward's daughter 
Jane, which was ſolemnized in April, after that 
powerful nobleman had obliged himſelf by oath to 
maintain the lineal ſucceſſion of the crown of Eng- 
land. In July her ſiſter Beatrix was married to the 
eldeſt ſon of John duke of Brabant; but the ſa- 
tisfaction ariſing from theſe alliances was ſoon 
damped, by the lamented death of queen Eleanor, 
which happened in the courſe of this year, in the 
neighbourhood of Grantham in Lincolnſhire. When 
Edward took the croſs in Guienne, the pope imme- 
diately declared him general in chief of the cruſade ; 
but he was determined againſt embarking in ſuch 
an expedition, without a proper fund for maintain- 
ing an army equal to the importance of ſuch an en- 
terprize. He demanded the tenths of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, to be levied for twelve years, together with 
all the charitable contributions that ſhould be raiſed 
during that period by his own jubjects, for the relief 
of Paleſtine, as well as a moiety of what ſhould be 
collected in the territories of other princes, who had 
not engaged perſonally in the cruſade. Several popes 
had ſucceſſively amuſed him with evaſive anſwers ; 
till at length Tripoli being taken by the ſoldan of 
Babylon, and the Holy Land in imminent danger 
of being intirely loſt, Nicholas V. complied with 
the ſubſtance of his demand; fixed the time of the 
general embarkation, and iſſued orders for raiſing 
the tenths of the ſecond fix years in England. For 
this purpoſe, he directed his commiſſioners to form 
a new valuation of all benefices, which is called the 
taxation of pope Nicholas ; and was afterwards ge- 
nerally followed in the like aſſeſſments. Edward 
now declared his reſolution to ſer out for Paleftine 
at the time appointed ; but before that arrived, 
Acra was loſt, and the Holy Land entirely con- 

quered 
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4 C. 1290 = by the Saracens : diſaſters which put an end, 


or ſome time, to all th6ſe wild projects of enthu- 

ſiaſm and papal ambition, which had robbed Europe 
of infinite treaſure, and an incredible number of 
men, to the unſpeakable prejudice of the different 
countries to which they belonged. But even if thoſe 
misfortunes had not happened to the chriſtians in 
Paleſtine, Edward, in all probability, would have 
been hindered from embarking in the enterprize, by 
the troubles of Scotland, in which he was much 
more deeply intereſted, and by which his attention 
was chiefly engroſſed during the remaining part of 
his life. 

Alexander III. king of Scotland had been killed 
by a fall from his horſe, leaving no iſſue but Mar- 
garet, married to Eric king of Norway ; and ſhe 
was daughter to Margaret ſiſter of king Edward. 
She did not long ſurvive her father; and dying left 
only one child of her name, commonly called the 
Maid of Norway. This infant was acknowledged 
heireſs of the crown of Scotland in a full parliament 
of that kingdom, who 1 acceſſion, and 
appointed guardians of the realm during her ab- 
ſence. Edward projected an union of England and 
Scotland, by means of a match between his ſon 
and this princeſs, which was agreeable to Eric, and 
approved by the guardians of Scotland, in a treaty 
at Saliſpury, where it was agreed between the king 
of England, Eric of Norway, and the Scottiſh de- 
puties, that Margaret ſhould be ſent to Scotland, as 
ſoon as the guardians ſhould give ſecurity that they 
would not diſpoſe of her in marriage, without the 
conſent of her father and great uncle. As prince 
Edward was related to Margaret within the prohi- 
bited degrees of conſanguinity, there was a neceſſity 
for obtaining a diſpenſation from the pope, which 
was immediately granted upon the king's paying 
the arrears of the tribute which had been for ſome 
years 
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$ negleted. The guardians and parliament of * C. 4. 
Scotland ſent letters to Edward, congratulating him 
upon the removal of this obſtruction, expreſſing 
their earneſt deſire of ſeeing the marriage com- 
pleted, and ſignifying their reſolution of ſending 
deputies to the Engliſh parliament, to give their 
conſent to this alliance, and regulate all the mea- 
ſures neceſſary for carrying it into execution. At 
the ſame time they wrote to the king of Norway, 
deſiring him to ſend his daughter to England with 
all convenient expedition, Commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to treat with the Scottiſh deputies ; and the 
treaty of marriage was concluded on the following 
ftipulations : That Scotland ſhould for ever enjoy all 
its antient rights, liberties, and cuſtoms ; and the 
crown revert to the next heirs, free and indepen- 
dent, in caſe Edward and Margaret ſhould die 
without iſſue : That Scotland ſhould remain ſeparate 
from England by its eſtabliſhed boundaries : That 
the chapters of cathedral, collegiate, and conven- 
tual churches, ſhould enjoy the freedom of election, 

without being obliged to go out of the kingdom, 
to aſk Conges d' Elire, preſent their elect, or take 
an oath of fealty to the king of Scotland : That 
the natives of that country ſhould not be ſued or 
obliged to anſwer to any charge out of the realm: 
That all rolls, charters, privileges, and muniments, 
concerning the kingdom, ſhould be kept under the 
ſeals of the nobility : That the late king's great 
ſeals ſhould be uſed till the arrival of the queen, 
and then a new ſeal be made with the uſual arms and 
inſcription, to be delivered into the hands of the 
chancellor, who, as well as the judges and other 
officers, ſhould always be a native of Scotland, 
reſiding in the kingdom: That all writs iſſued out 
of chancery ſhould be according to the uſual courſe 
of the king's chapel and realm of Scotland: That 
no alienation or alteration of aught belonging to 
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the royal dignity, ſhould be made before the queen's 
arrival : That the heirs of the nobility, in ward of 
the crown, ſhould not be married to their diſparage- 
ment : That no parliament, for the affairs of the 
kingdom, ſhould be held without the Marches of 
Scotland : And that no talliages or taxes ſhould be 
impoſed upon the Scots, except according to the 
ancient cuſtom of their kings, and for the common 


Römer. Vbuſineſs of the kingdom. Theſe articles being ra- 
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tified, the biſhop of Durham was appointed Mar- 
garet's lieutenant in Scotland; and two of the Scot- 
tiſh commiſſioners, with the earl of Warenne and 
dean of York, ſet ſail for Norway, to ſettle every 
thing relating to the marriage. Prince Edward 
conſtituted the earl of Warenne his proxy, to con- 
tract marriage in his behalf with the young queen 
and the Scottiſh deputies engaged to deliver all the 
caſtles and forts of their kingdom to Edward and 
Margaret, and obey them as their king and queen, 
in all things relating to that country. The two 
nations ſeemed extremely well diſpoſed for an union 
at this conjuncture, after they had lived above one 
hundred years in uninterrupted friendſhip ; and this 
marriage would, in all probability, have been at- 
rended with an entire incorporation, had not all 
theſe conſequences been prevented. by the untimely 
end of Margaret, who died before the commiſſt- 
oners arrived in Norway. 

The death of this princeſs produced a diſpute 
about the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh throne, which 
expoſed that country to ruin and defolation, and 
even involved England in confuſion and calamity. 
The crown of Scotland was claimed by twelve com- 
petitors, and the nation divided into as many fac- 
tions for the ſupport of their different pretenſions: 
the guardians would not preſume to decide a dif- 
pute of ſuch importance; the nobility in parliament 


could not agree in their opinions; and the deciſton 


by 
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conſequence to the kingdom, as the minority would 
certainly have kindled a civil war in the bowels of 
their country. After long debates, they unani- 
mouſly agreed to refer the conteſt to the determi- 
nation of the king of England; and William de 
Fraſer biſhop of St. Andrew's, with ſome other de- 
puties, were ſent to deſire Edward would take upon 
himſelf the office of arbitrator. He was extremely 
well pleaſed with this application, which affordet 
an handle for eſtabliſhing a right of ſuperiority over 
the kingdom of Scotland, which would extend his 
dominion over the whole iſland of Great-Britain: 
a project which, in all probability, he would have 
attempted to execute, even if this opportunity had 
not offered. We have already ſeen, in his con- 
queſt of Wales, how little ſcrupulous he was in 
point of equity, where his intereſt and ambition 
were concerned; and therefore we ſhall be the leſs 
ſurpriſed, at his inſiſting upon a claim for which 
he or any other prince might have done homage to 
his predeceſſors for their territories, even when they 
poſſeſſed no lands in England. The Scots, on the 
other hand, affirm that their monarchs never did 
homage to any king of England, except for lands 
in Cumberland and other parts of England, which 
they poſſeſſed by the ſame tenure as that on which 
the Engliſh kings had enjoyed Normandy and 
Guienne on the continent; for, with reſpect to the 
abſolute ſubmiſſion of William during his captivity, 
it was not only conſidered as an act upon compul- 
ſion, but alſo relinquiſhed in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, by Richard Cœur de Lion. Both ſides are Rymer. 
guilty of a wilful or involuntary miſtake; the En- 
gliſh in pretending to a ſuperiority over all Scot- 
land, becauſe it extended over part of that kings» 
dom; and the Scots in affirming the homage of 
their kings was payed for Cumberland, whereas 
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A. C.1297. in fact it was the Cumbrian kingdom, otherwiſe 


called Valentia, extending over the ſhires of Kyle, 
Cunningham, Carrick, Renfrew, and Galloway, 
that antiently depended upon the crown of England. 
This country, mhabited by Britons, was entirely 
conquered and reduced by Edmund, who beſtowed 
it upon Malcolm I. king of Scotland, as a fief to 
be held in fealty of the crown of England by the 
ſervice of guarding the Northumbrian territories 
from the invaſion of enemies : Malcolm renewed 
his oath of fealty to Edred, who ſucceeded his 
brother; Edinburgh was granted by Edgar to In- 
dulf king of Scotland; and to this was afterwards 
added Lothian, comprehending the country between 
the Tweed and the Forth, which Kenneth III. re- 
ceived upon the terms of homage and vaſſalage to 
the crown of England. While the father did ho- 
mage for this acceſſion of territory, his ſon Mal- 
colm ſwore fealty to Edgar for the Cumbrian prin- 
cipality, as heir apparent of the Scottiſh throne ; 
Duncan, grandſon to Malcolm II. made the like 
ſubmiſſion to Cannte ; and Malcolm III. during 
the uſurpation of Macbeth, found a ſafe retreat in 
this Cumbrian kingdom. Thither too Fleance fled 
for refuge after the murder of his father; and 
marrying the daughter of one of thoſe Britiſh Re- 
guli, tranſmitted the inheritance of Galloway to 
his poſterity. Malcolm did homage to William 
the Conqueror, though he did not poſſeſs one acre 
of land in England; conſequently this ſubmiſſion 
muſt have related to the county of Lothian, the 
grant of which was confirmed to him by that mo- 
narch. He afterwards recognized his vaſſalage to 
William Rufus; and his ſucceſſor Edgar, in a 
charter to the church of Durham, acknowledged 
that he poſſeſſed the county of Lothian by the 
grant of his lord, William king of England. 
David I. attended as a peer or vaſlal of England 
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fit the courts and councils of his brother-in-law 4. C. 44291. 


Henry I. and ſwore to the ſucceſſion of Maude the 
Empreſs; Malcolm IV. did the ſame homage to 
Henry II. with a clauſe ſaving his royal dignity ; 
the ſame homage and fealty. was payed and ſworn 
by his brother and ſucceſſor William, at a time 
when he poſſeſſed no lands in England. We have 
already mentioned his captivity and ſubmiſſion to 
his conqueror, of whom he agreed to hold the 
kingdom of Scotland and all his other territories by 
liege homage and fealty : from this convention, 
though ratified by the parliament of Scotland, he 
was afterwards releaſed by king Richard, who con- 
ſented to receive his homage as it had been payed 
by his predeceſſor Malcolm. He in the ſequel 
{wore fealty to John, at Lincoln, with the ſaving, 
clauſe, which was alſo retained in the homage done 
by his ſucceſſor Alexander II. to Henry IIL at 
Northampton. When Alexander III. folemnized 
his nuptials at York, he was required by his father- 
in-law Henry to do homage for the kingdom of 
Scotland ; but he refuſed to make ſuch a conceſſion 
without the advice d conſent of his parliament z 
and Henf̃y was content to receive it for Lothian and 
the other territories which he held of the crown of 
England. From this ſhort iftorical deduction, it 
plainly appears that the Englifh,claim too much, 
and the Scots give up too little; that the kings of 
Scotland enjoyed their antient dominions in their 
own right, without vaſſalage or dependance ; and 
that they derived the poſſeſſion of the Cumbrian 
kingdom of Strathcluyd, as well as Lothian, from 
the grants of Engliſh monarchs, on condition of 
paying homage and ſervice for ſuch conceſſions. 
Edward in all likelihood was very well acquainted 
with theſe particulars, as he had ordered inquiries 
to be made on this ſubject, that he might-be maſter 
of all the arguments and precedents that could be 
LS: advanced 
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A. c. 1291. advanced in favour of his claim; but he depended 
much more upon the influence of his arbitration, 
which he knew would enable him to obtain a re- 
cognition of his ſuperiority from the competitors 

to the throne and their adherents. In a word, we 
may ſafely affirm that he was determined at all 
events-to ſubdue the whole kingdom to his ſway, 
and for that purpoſe to manage the different fac- 
tions into which it was divided. He had already 
made a conqueſt of Wales, and the reduction of 
Scotland would have rounded his dominions. 
Could he have made himſelf unrivalled lord of 
Great- Britain, he might with more advantage have 

He acte as proſecuted his deſigns upon the continent. Ac- 

the compe- tuated by thoſe principles he convened the claimants 

rition for and nobility of Scotland at Norham on the river 
wn; the Tweed, where the conferences were opened; and 


crown ; the 
nobility of in a general aſſembly, which met in the pariſh 
dom and all Church, Roger de Brabancon juſticiary of Eng- 
the compe- land declared to the competitors and Scottiſh no- 
knowledges bility, that king Edward was come to quiet the 
his! upre- troubles of their country, to do juſtice between 
man and man, and take cognizance of the diſpute 
concerning the crown, by virtue of his own right 

of ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scotland, which 

he now required them to acknowledge. They 

were not a little aſtoniſhed at this propoſal ; but 

being ſurrounded by a ſtrong body of forces, aſ- 
ſembled to overawe their deliberations, they durſt 

not avow their ſentiments : though they deſired 

time to conſult with the prelates and nobility that 

were abſent, before they would declare themſelves 

on a ſubject of ſuch importance. Edward told 

them he expected their anſwer next day, when they 

made the ſame objection; and were indulged with 

three weeks, within which they were required to 

prepare whatever they might have to ſay to the 
prejudice of his pretenflons, This term being ex- 

pired, 
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pired, they aſſembled on a plain in the pariſh of 4. C. 1291. 


Upſet-lynton, on the Scottiſh fide of the Tweed, 
oppoſite to the caſtle of Norham, where the king 
refeded. The biſhop of Bath and Wells was ſent 
to know their reſolution, and demand whether 
they had any charter or evidence to produce againſt 
his claim of ſuperiority and direct dominion over 
the kingdom of Scotland. As they made no an- 
ſwer, he interpreted their ſilence into conſent z and 
addreſſing himſelf to Robert de Brus lord of Anan- 
dale, and one of the moſt powerful of the compe- 
titors, aſked if he would acknowledge Edward as 
ſovereign of Scotland, and ſtand to his award in 
that quality? Robert replied in the affirmative. 
The ſame queſtion was put to Florence count of 
Holland; and John Haſtings, who replied to the 
ſame purpoſe ; then Patrick Dunbar earl of March, 
William de Roſs, William Veſcy by proxy, Ro- 
bert de Pinkney, and Nicholas Soules, appeared 
ſeverally to claim the crown of Scotland by the 
right of ſucceſſion; and agreed to abide by the 
deciſion of Edward, as lord-paramount of that 
kingdom. John Baliol was abſent; but, at the 
requeſt of his proxy, the meeting was adjourned 
till next day, in the church of Norham, where he 
Joined the other competitors in ſigning a recognition 
of Edward's ſuperiority. The king of England 
was well acquainted with the merits of the cauſe, 
and knew very well that the conteſt would be be- 
tween Brus and Baliol; but, in order to keep theſe 
candidates dependent upon his will and ſubſervient 
to his views, he encouraged, and, in, all probabi- 
lity, raiſed up the other competitors. He naturally 
concluded that no individual among them would 
preclude himſelf from all hope of tutceſs by diſ- 
obliging the arbitrator of his cauſe ; but, leſt any 
one or all of them ſhould prove refractory, he had 
prepared a very {trong body of militia to extort 
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A, C. 1291. their conceſſion; and, when the Scottiſh nobility 
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| ſeemed to bogg ole at his propoſal, he ſwore by St. 


Edward that he would venture his lite in the pro- 
ſecution of his right, which he pretended to demon- 
ſtrate by irrefragable proofs, which were no other 
than a collection of exploded fables, extorted deeds 
of ſubmiſſion, and monkiſh forgeries. The pains 
he took to ſupport his claim betrayed the weakneſs 
of his pretenſions. He could not produce one au- 
thentic voucher, except the ſubmiſſion of William 
during his confinement, which Richard relinquiſhed 
in the ſequel, His ſovereignty being thus acknow- 
ledged by the competitors, including John de 
Cumin, who at this meeting gave in his claim, 
which was admitted among the reft ; it was agreed, 
by the noblemen and prelates of both nations, that 
he ſhould be enabled to execute his ſentence, by 


granting the kingdom to him who ſhould appear 


to have the beſt right; and tor that purpoſe it was 
determined that he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all 
the fortreſſes in the kingdom. This was a ſtrain 
of complaiſance which muſt have been inſpired by 
the moſt abje& fear, or the molt ſervile flattery, 
after he had publicly declared that although he 
acted in this diſpute as lord-paramount of Scotland, 
he did not mean to deſiſt from his own pretenſions 
to the crown of that kingdom ; but reſerved to 
himſelf the liberty of proſecuting his rights in ſuch 
manner and at ſuch time as he ſhould think proper 
to adopt. How diſagreeable ſoever this acknow- 
ledgment muſt have been to the body of the Scot- 
tiſh nation, they were obliged to ſubmit to the 
tranſaction: all their nobles were either cajoled by 
the promiſes or intimidated by the threats of Ed- 
ward; and his troops hovered about the borders, 
ready to fall upon their country, ſhould they ma- 
nifeſt the leaſt tendency to oppoſition. Neverthe- 
leis the regents though it was incumbent upon 
them 
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ple; and demanded letcers-patent from Edward, 
declaring that the diſpute ſhould be decided within 
the kingdom of Scotland; a favour which he rea- 
dily granted, at their humble requeſt, conſidering 
their demand as a further acknowledgement of his 
ſovereignty. Theſe previous meaſures being taken 
they reſolved to proceed to the examination of the 
claims ; and the competitors agreed that forty per- 
fons ſhould be named by Robert de Brus, as many 
by John Baliol and John Cumin, and four and 
twenty*by king Edward, to inveſtigate the different 
pretenſions of the claimants, and make their report 
to the umpire, after having duly conſidered the 
circumſtances of the diſpute. The commiſſioners 
being choſen, the town of Berwick was pitched 
upon as the place of meeting, and the time limited 
to the ſecond day of Auguſt. But, before they 
quitted Norham, the regents of Scotland and the 
governors of the caſtles ſurrendered their commiſ- 
ſions to Edward, who reſtored them with ſome little 
alteration, and appointed the biſhop of Caithneſs high 
chancellor of the kingdom, aſſociated with one of his 
own ſecretaries called Walter de Hamonde ſham. 
Orders were iſſued for all thoſe who enjoyed poſts in 
Scotland to come and take the oath of allegiance 
to king Edward, who in the mean time exacted it 
from the competitors and all preſent ; and then re- 
pairing to Berwick, even before the commiſſioners 
aſſembled, he publiſhed a declaration, importing 
that although he had conſented to the ſucceſſion's 
being decided within the kingdom of Scotland, he 
did not mean to reſtrict himſelf to the fame conde- 
ſcenſion on any future occaſion. The commiſ- 
ſioners meeting at the appointed day, in preſence 
of his majeſty, received the claims of the different 
competitors; but, as the chief conteſt lay between 
Ealiol and Bruce, we ſhall wave the pretenſions of 
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the others, and only obſerve that the firſt of theſe 
pretended to the crown, as ſon of Devergild the 
eldeſt daughter of Margaret, the firſt born child 
of David earl of Huntingdon, brother to king 
William, whoſe poſterity was extinct in the perſon 
of the lait queen Margaret. Robert de Brus al- 
ledged that he was in a nearer degree of conſangui- 
nity, as being the grandſon of David, whereas his 
competitor was no more than the great grandchild : 
that Alexander II. had declared him his ſucceſſor, 
in caſe he ſhould die without iſſue; and that Alex- 
ander III. had always looked upon him as his pre- 
ſumptive heir; a circumſtance that he could prove 
by the evidence of ſeveral perſons who had heard 
him explain his ſentiments on that ſubject. The 
different claims being read and reported, by the 
commiſſioners to the king, he, with the conſent of 
the competitors, prorogued the aſſembly to the 
month of June in the ſucceeding year, when he 
propoſed they ſhould proceed in the examination of 
the titles, ſo as that the diſpute might be decided. 
This receſs was owing to the death of Edward's 
mother, who was -interred at Ambreſbury with 
great ſolemnity, the king in perſon attending her 
funeral, with all the prelates and nobility of the 
kingdom, The fifteenth granted at the expulſion 
of the Jews having been levied only in thoſe parts 
of England which were immediately ſubje& to the 
crown, commiſſions were iſſued for aſſeſſing it upon 
the counties palatine of Cheſhire and Pembroke, 
the principality of Wales, and the eſtates belong- 
ing to the Engliſh nobility in Ireland. At the 
ſame time all who poſſeſſed forty pounds a year 
in land were ſummoned to come and receive the 
honour of Enighthocd at Chriſtmas. Gilbert earl 
of Glouceſter had lately erected a caſtle on the 
lands belonging to Humphrey Bohun earl of Here- 
ford, whe complaining of this injury in the king's 
court, 
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court, Edward reſerved the cognizance of the cauſe * C. 1291. 
to himſelf, and forbade the parties to violate the | TW 
ace of the country. Notwithſtanding this in- nl 
Junction, Gilbert's vaſſals invaded Humphrey's ter- 1 
ritories in Brecknockſhire, with banner diſplayed, 
and ravaged the country. Theſe depredations were 
retorted by Humphrey's tenants; abundance of 
bloodſhed enſued, and the whole neighhourhood 
was expoſed to the calamities of civil war. The 
king iſſued a ſpecial commiſſion for inquiring 
into the facts, which were aſcertained by a verdict 
of jurors; and the inqueſt being returned to his 
majeſty, the two earls were ſummoned to Ambreſ- 
bury to anſwer for their conternpt of his inhibition, 
Another inquiry was begun before the king him- A. c. 1292. 
ſelf and his council at Abergaveny; and both earls 
being found guilty, were taken into cuſtody, and 
their liberties ſeized into the king's hands. They 
were diſmiſſed however, upon giving bail for their 
appearance; and the cauſe being tried before the 
council, the king pronounced ſentence, by which 
the liberties of Glamorgan and Brecknock were 
forfeited during the lives of the earls, who were 
ſent to priſon till ranſomed ar the king's pleaſure. 
Hereford compounded for a thouſand marks; but 
Glouceſter, having been found the aggreſſor, was 
obliged to give ſecurity for paying ten times that 
ſum before he could procure his liberty. Carte. 
After the deciſion of this affair, Edward made The king 
a progreſs through Suffolk, Norfolk, and other dg the 
northern counties; and in the beginning of June bout the 
arrived at Berwick, where the prelates and nobility Si 
of both kingdoms were aſſembled, with the com- favour of 
miſſioners, for examining the claims of the com- Bali 
petitors. At the very beginning of this ſeſſion, 
the ambaſſadors of Norway demanded the crown 
tor their maſter, as heir to his own daughter Mar- 
garet; and his claim was admitted among thoſe 
of the other pretenders, after they had, in their 
king's 
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4. C. 1292. King's name, acknowledged Edward's right of 


ſovereignty over Scotland. As the examination of 
ſuch a number of claims was attended with tedious 
diſputes and diſquiſitions, which protracted the de- 
termination of the cauſe, the king propoſed that 
they ſnould begin with the pretenſions of Bruce and 
Baliol, without prejudice to thoſe of the other 
claimants, which ſhould be afterwards diſcuſſed; 
but warm debates ariſing among the commiſſioners 
about the laws and cuſtoms according to which the 
diſpute ſhould be determined, Edward adjourned 
the aſſembly to October, when they unanimouſly 
agreed that the judgment ought to be regulated 
according to the laws and cuſtoms prevailing in the 
king's dominions ; and that the kingdom of Scot- 
land ſhould be conſidered as an indiviſible fief. 
Then Bruce and Baliol were aſked if they had any 
thing further to ſay in behalf of their reſpective 
claims, which they endeavoured to corroborate by 
ſeveral plauſible arguments and explanations. Thele 
being diſcuſſed, the king propoſed the following 
queſtion, <* Whether the more diſtant iſſue of the 
eldeſt, or nearer offspring of the ſecond daughter, 
ought to be preferred?“ And the commiſſioners 
unanimouſly anſwered, that, according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of both kingdoms, the deſcendant of 
the eldeſt was preferable to the other. After this 
deciſion Edward ordered them to canvas the point 
in his hearing, and then declared he would give 
judgment on the ſixth day of November, when he 
tolemnly pronounced the claim of Robert de Brus 
defective ; but, as the excluſion of this competitor 
did not aſcertain the title of Baliol, he ordered the 
examiners to take cognizance of the other pre- 
tenders. The conteſt between Baliol and Bruce be- 
iag determined, John Haſtings alledged that Scot- 
land as a fief was diviſible; and therefore ought to 
be divided among the three deſcendants of David 
earl of Huntingdon, whoſe youngeſt daughter oo 
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his mother. He was ſeconded in this claim by “. C. 1292+ 
Robert de Brus, who now demanded a third part 
of the kingdom, as ſon and heir of the ſecond 
daughter. Edward again demanded of the com- 
miſſioners, whether or - not Scotland was an indivi- 
fible fief; and they anſwering as before, he ad- 
journed the aſſembly to the ſeventeenth day of the 
month, when ſummoning all the competitors to 
appear and juſtify their pretenſions, the ambaſſa- 
dors of Norway, Florence of Holland, William 
de Veſcy, Dunbar, Roſs, Pinkeney, and Soules, 
withdrew their claims; John Cumin was nonſuited, 
becauſe he did not appear; and the king pronounced 
that John Haſtings and Robert de Brus had no 
title to any ſhare of the kingdom of Scotland, which 
was a fief indiviſible. Baliol therefore ſtanding 
without competitor, was declared king of Scot- 
land, though Edward reſerved to himſelf and his 
ſucceſſors the right of proſecuting their own pre- 

_ tenſions. Orders were immediately iſſued for put- 1 
ting him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom; and he 1 
took the oath of fealty, acknowledging the ſove- | 
reignty of Edward and his ſucceſſors over Scotland, | 
in the moſt explicit and ſubmiſſive terms, enacted 1 
into an authentic conſtitution: then he was inſtalled 1 
at Scone with the uſual formalities; and all the 1 
noblemen of Scotland ſwore allegiance to him, ex- 
cept Robert de Brus, who abſented himſelf from 
this ceremony, which was no ſooner finiſned than 
the new king repaired to Newcaltle upon Tyne, — 0 
where he did homage to Edward, with ſuch ex- 2 


preſſions as ſtrongly marked his vaſſalage and de- Bray. 
ndence. . 


The king of England ſeemed impatient for an 4. C. 1293. 
opportunity to manifeſt that right of ſovereignty 1 
which he had been at ſuch pains to eſtabliſn. While * 
he reſided at Newcaſtle, a burgher of Berwick + i 
complained of an injury he had received from cer- 4 i 
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tain Engliſh officers, who had been ſent upon ſome 
commiſſion to Scotland; and he ordered the cauſe 
to be tried before his own judges in England. The 
council of Scotland, alarmed at this arbitrary in- 
junction, ſent deputies to remind him of his pro- 
mile and engagement, by which he was reſtrained 
from evoking Scottiſh caules before the tribunal of 
any other kingdom. To this remonſtrance he re- 
plied, that he could not allow ſuch a ſuit to be tried 
before any judge but himſelf, as it did not become 
vaſſals to correct the faults of thoſe who repreſented 
the perſon of their ſovereign. In order to antici- 
pate ſuch complaints for the future, he ſent a de- 
claration to the council of Scotland, giving them 
ro underſtand, that although, while their throne 
was vacant, he had made ſome occaſional promiſes, 
which were performed, he did not mean to be re- 
ſtricted by thoſe condeſcenſions, now that they had 
a king of their own ; nor to depart from his right 
of judging all affairs that concerned their king- 
dom, at any time or place that he ſhould think 
proper. He expreſſed himſelf in the ſame terms 
at his own court, in preſence of Baliol and many 
noblemen of both nations; and, moreover, de- 
clared his intention of ſending for the king of Scot- 
land into England, as often as he ſhould deem his 
preſence neceſſary or expedient. He pronounced 
theſe words in a tranſport of paſlion ; ſo that Ba- 
liol did not think proper to expoſtulate upon the 
ſubject with a prince of his imperious temper : but, 
in a few days, he had another opportunity of ex- 
erciſing his patience; for Edward obliged him to 
renounce, by an authentic deed, for himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors, all the promiſes, conceſſions, and 
ratifications, made by the king of England, during 
the vacancy of the Scottifh throne ; and to approve 
of all the ſteps he had taken in that period. This 
bitter draught, however, he ſweetened by granting 
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letters patent, in which he relinquiſhed all other 4. c. 1293. 


right but that of homage to the crown of Scot- 
land; and gave up, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, 
all claim to the wardſhip of minors, as well as the 
prerogative of marrying them, according to his 
pleaſure. Theſe were not all the inſtances which 
Edward exhibited of his deſign to exerciſe his 
right, in its utmoſt extent, over the kingdom of 
Scotland. A merchant of Gaſcony preſented to 
him a memorial, in which he repreſented that Alex- 
ander, the laſt king of Scotland, was indebted to 
him for a ſum of money, which the new king re- 
fuſed to pay; and therefore he had recourſe for 
Juſtice to king Edward, as lord-paramount of Scot- 
land. In conſequence of this petition, Edward 
fummoned the king of Scotland to appear in per- 
ſon, and anſwer the charge of the merchant, before 
his court at Weſtminſter. In a few days after this 
Citation, Baliol received another, on account of 
Macduff earl of Fife, who had been impriſoned 
for ſeizing ſome lands unjuſtly, by order of the 
firſt parliament aſſembled ar Scone, after John's 
elevation to the throne : he was no ſooner let at 
liberty than he preferred his complaint to Edward, 
and Baliol was fummoned to appear at a certain 
time and place, In the month of June, he was a 
third time cited upon the following ſubject : the 
king of England had ordered Walter de Hunter- 
combe, governor of the iſle of Man, to put Baliol 
in poſſeſſion of that iſland ; but afterwards a lady 
called Auſtriga, claimed poſſeſſion as heir at law, 
and her pretenſions being rejected, ſhe appealed to 
Edward. David king of Scotland. had formerly 
granted to the monaſtery of Reading a priory de- 
pendent on the biſhopric of St. Andrew's, which 
was afterwards alienated by the abbot of Reading, 
in favour of the ſee, which had been diſmembered 


a ſucceeding - abbot pretended the alienation had 
| been 
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been made without the conſent of the monks; and 
preſented a petition to the king, deſiring it might 
be reſtored. The biſhop appealed to the pope ; and 
his appeal being admitted at the court of Scotland, 
the abbot complained to Edward, who ſummoned 
Baliol to appear before him perſonally fifteen days 
after Martinmas. In the courſe of the ſucceeding 
year, that prince was again ordered to appear be- 
fore the king of England, to acquit himſelf of the 
charge of having retuſed to do juſtice to the biſhop 
of Durham, in an affair relating to his dioceſe. 
From ſuch a ſeries of citations, upon the moſt fri- 
volous occaſions, Baliol comprehended that Ed- 
ward's deſign was to render him a ſlave rather than 
a vaſſal: but as he was in no condition to ſhake 
off his dependence, he found himſelf obliged to 
obey thoſe orders, and anſwer in perſon for the 
miſdemeanors laid to his charge. When he was 
accuſed before the Engliſh parliament of having 
unjuſtly impriſoned the earl of Fife, he propoſe 

to anſwer by proxy ; but he was not allowed that 
privilege, and appeared at the bar as a private ſub- 
ject. He then pleaded, that as he acted from the 
right of regality, in that affair for which he was 
now ſummoned before the king, he could not make 
a defence without having previouſly conſulted his 
ſubjects: this plea was over- ruled, and the parha- 


ment ordained, that three of his beſt caſtles ſhould 


be ſeized by the king, and kept until he ſhould 
have given ample ſatisfaction. Baliol, however, 
prevented this ſentence, by acknowledging the di- 
rect ſovereignty of Edward over Scotland, and 
humbly petitioning for time to conſult his own 
parliament. His requeit was granted, and a day 
being fixed for his appearance, he withdrew full of 
indignation and chagrin. Edward's aim in hum- 
bling the king of Scots, was, in all probability, to 
provoke, that prince to a revolt, which would 
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furniſh him with a pretence to ſubdue the whole 4. C. 1294- 
kingdom, and ſeize the property of it into his own g, mer. 
hands. ' Ryley. 
Baliol reſolved to take the firſt opportunity of The French 
freeing himſelf from ſuch a ſhameful and flaviſh — 
dependence; and he derived hopes from a rupture Guienne by 


which about this time happened between France Weache. 


and England. This took its riſe from a petty 
quarrel between a few mariners of each nation, 
which afforded a pretext to the French king to 
ſummon Edward to his court of peers, to anſwer 
for the hoſtilities committed on the natives of 
France, by his ſubjects. Edward, apprehenſive 
of a war, immediately detached John de St. John 
to defend Guienne; and, at the ſame time, ſent 
his brother, Edmund earl of Lancaſter, to Paris, 
with full powers to treat of an accommodation. 
Philip inſiſted upon ſatisfaction for the affront he 
had received in the perſons of his officers, who 
had been maltreated in Guienne. A private treaty, 
was brought on the carper, for a marriage between 
the king of England and Margaret of France, 
daughter of the late king Philip the Hardy. By 
the articles of this alliance, it was flipulated that 
the ſon of this marriage ſhould, after his father's 
deceaſe, enjoy Guienne for himſelf and the heirs of 
his body; and, that if he ſhould die without iſſue, 
the country ſhould revert to the crown of Eng- 
land. As theſe articles could not be executed 
without a new feofment of that dutchy to Edward 
for life; and for the uſes ſpecified, after his deceaſe, 
it was neceſſary that the French king ſhould have 
ſeiſin of the whole province. The marriage-con- 
tract being ſigned and ratified by Edward, and the 
king of France having promiſed, on the word of 
a king, to obſerve all the ſtipulations, the earl of 
Lancaſter ſent orders to the governors of Guienne 
to put him in poſſeſſion of the whole dutchy. After 
all 
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all the towns and fortreſſes had remained forty days 
in his cuſtody, reſtitution was demanded, together 
with a ſafe· conduct for Edward, that he might go 
over and complete the marriage: but Philip re- 
fuſed both the one and the other ; and, as the king 
of England had not obeyed the citation, he was 
pronounced contumacious, and judgment given 
againſt him by default. This judgment, however, 
was waved, as being founded on a citation which 
had been annulled ; and Philip iſſued another, re- 
quiring Edward to appear at Paris in three weeks 
after Chriſtmas. 
The king of England, incenſed at the perfidious 
conduct of the French king, inſtead of obeying 
the ſummons, renounced the homage he had paid 
on the footing of former treaties, and reſolved to 
recover, by force of arms, the territories which 
Philip had ſo treacherouſly uſurped. For the more 
eaſy accompliſhment of this end, he engaged in al- 
liances wich his own ſons in- law, Henry count of 
Barre and John duke of Brabant, Amadeus count 
of Savoy, Adolphus of Naſſau, king of the Ro- 
mans; the archbiſhop of Cologne, the counts of 
Guelderland and Catzenellenbogen, and ſome no- 
blemen of Burgundy, who promiſed to make a di- 
verſion in the provinces of France : Guy count of 
Flanders likewiſe undertook to invade the French 
dominions; and he himſelf began to prepare a fleet 
to tranſport his own army to the continent, In 
order to defray the expence of this armament, an 
additional duty was laid upon merchandize in Eng- 
land and Ireland ; the prelates and clergy, in a con- 
vocation at Weſtminſter, granted a moiety of all 
their revenues for one year: at the ſame time the 
parliament voted a ſubſidy, amounting to one tenth 
of all their effects; and the king himſelf iſſued 
commiſſions for levying one ſixth part of movea- 
bles, in all the cites, boroughs, and towns of his 
demeſnes. 
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demeſnes. Theſe preparations, however, did not a. c. 1294. 
produce the deſired effect. John duke of Brabant was ae. weg. 
killed by accident at a tournament : the noblemen Res, 
of Burgundy were over-awed by Humbert, dau- Clauf 22. 
phin of the Viennois, who had entered into Philip's EA I. 
ſervice : he received no aſſiſtance from the German 
princes, though they drained him of great ſums of 
money : Guy count of Flanders was arreſted at Pa- + 
ris, whither he had been ſummoned on an appeal 
to the parliament : ſome thouſands of priſoners and 
banditti, who had been pardoned by Edward on 
condition of ſerving in this war, deſerted before 
their embarkation ; and his paſſage was delayed 
by contrary winds, from Midſummer to the begin- 
ning of September, when his departure was pre- 
vented by an inſurtection in Wales. | 

The natives of that country, driven to deſpair The Wah 
by the heavy taxes with which they were ſaddled, * 
ran to arms; and, ſeizing the collector, hanged him, 
with ſome of his followers: then they ravaged the 
country, maſſacring all the Engliſh who fell in their 
way. Theſe revolters were headed in South Wales 
by one Morgan, in Weſt Wales by Maelgun 
Vaughan, and in North Wales they were com- 
manded by Madoc, a kinſman of their beloved 
prince Llewellyn. Morgan drove the earl of Glou- 
ceſter out of the country; Maelgun over ran Car- 
digan and Pembrokeſhire ; Madoc ſurpriſed Caer- 
narvon, made himſelf maſter of the caſtle, and af- 
terwards reduced Snowdun and Angleſey. The earls 
of Lancaſter and Lincoln were detached into North 
Wales, with part of the forces intended for the ex- 
pedition into Gaſcony ; and, having advanced as far 
as Denbigh, were attacked and deteated. Edward, 
alarmed at this inſurrection, marched thither in per- 
ſon; and, after divers rencounters with the Welſh, 
who fought deſperately, compelled them to retire 
to the mountains of Snowdun, to which the king 
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A. C. 1295, penetrated, even in the winter ſeaſon. Madoc was 
then obliged to quit his poſt, and try his fortune 
in the Marches, where he obtained the advantage 
in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes ; but, being at laſt routed on 
the hills near Caurs caſtle, he ſubmitted to Edward, 
and was ſent priſoner to the Tower of London. His 
example was followed by almoſt all the Welſh ba- 
rons, who were impriſoned in different caſtles. The 
reſt of the rebels were pardoned : but Edward de- 
clared that he would extirpate the whole race, ſhould 
they ever excite another rebellion, He ordered the 
town and caſtle of Beaumaris to be rebuilt, great 
part of the woods in the inland parts to be cut 
down; and, erecting ſome fortreſſes on the ſea-coaſt, 
returned in the latter end of July to London. Mor- 

| gan ſtill continued in arms in the county of Gla- 

| morgan, which held of the earl of Glouceſter, who 
had rendered himſelf ſo odious to the natives by his 
pride and tyranny, that the Welſh noblemen refuſed 
to obey his ſuperiority, though they offered to ſub- 
mit on condition of holding their lands of the crown 
of England. They were accordingly, with their 
leader Morgan, indulged in this reſpect, laid down 
their arms, took the oath of allegiance, and deli- 
vered hoſtages for their fidelity. 

Progreſs. ot The king, when he ſet out on the Welſh expe- 

Gaſcony, dition, had ſent over a body of forces to Guienne, 
under the command of his nephew John de Bre- 

tagne earl of Richmond, aſſiſted by John de St. 
John, Robert de Tibetot, and other experienced 
officers. They failed up the river Garonne, and 
were received into Blaye and Bourg, which having 
ſecured with garriſons, they paſſed by Bourdeaux, 
occupied by the conſtable de Neſle, and landed at 
Rions, which with St. Macaire ſubmitted without 
reſiſtance: then they extended their quarters along 
the Dordogne, and were joined by almoſt all the 
barons of the country. John de St. John, at = 
| 1 4 „ hea 
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head of a detachment, took Bayonne, Sordes, and à. C. 1293. 
ſeveral other towns and fortreſſes ; and, being re- 
inforced by a good number of Gaſcon troops, 
marched to St. Sever, ſeated on the Adour, and 
made himſelf maſter of the place on the ſeventh day 
of April. By this time Charles count de Valois, 
brother to the king of France, had taken the field 
with a numerous army, reduced Podenſac, and in- 
veſted Rions, in which John de Bretagne and Ro- 
bert de Tibetot commanded a ſtrong garriſon of 
Engliſh and Gaſcons : nevertheleſs, they reſolved 
to quit the place; and the inhabitants were ſo exaſ- 
perated at their intention of leaving them to the 
mercy of their enemy, that an inſurrection enſued. 
Charles, taking advantage of the tumult, entered 
the place, where he took a good number of Engliſh 
knights who had not time to retreat on board of 
the ſhipping. From this place the count de Valois 
marched to St. Sever; from whence St. John re- 
tired at his approach to Bayonne, after having left 
Hugh de Vere, with a good garriſon in the place. 
This officer made a noble defence, and repulſed the 
French in ſo many aſſaults, that their army was al- 
moſt ruined ; till at length he was compelled by 
famine to ſurrender upon a very honourable capitu- 
lation. Charles ſecured the town with a numerous 
and well ſupplied body of troops ; but he had no 
ſooner retired into France with the ſhattered remains 
of his army, than St. Sever was re-taken by the 
Engliſh. Mean while the fleet of the Cinque-Ports An. Tiwva, 
diſtreſſed the French commerce in ſuch a manner, ; 
there was hardly a ſhip of that nation which would 
venture to quit their harbours, But as the ſeamen 
of the Cinque-Ports acted more like pirates than 
the regular ſervants of the public, Edward equipped 
a navy of his own ſhips; and, dividing it into three 
ſquadrons, appointed John de Boutetort admiral, 
from the mouth of the Thames to the North of 
M 2 England 
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A. C. r29;. England; W. de Leyburne commanded from that 


Philip 


river South to Portſmouth, with the fleet of the 
Cinque Ports added to his ſquadron; and the third 
was intruſted to an Iriſh nobleman, who commanded 
in the Weſt, and had power over all the ſhips from 
Ireland and St. George's channel. The Northern 
diviſion committed depredations on the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, where they burned Cherburgh, and ſeveral 
other towns, and ravaged the adjacent country. 
On the other hand, the king of France fitted out 


threatens an a ſtrong fleet, which, under the command of Mat- 


invaſion of 


England, 


thew de Montmorency and John de Harcourt, in- 
feſted the coaſts of England, and even took Dover 
by ſurpriſe ; but the militia of the country aſſem- 
bling, and pouring down upon them before they 
had time to fortify the place, they were obliged to 
retire to their ſhips with precipitation. Philip's 
intention was to invade England, that he might 
co-operate with John Baliol, who had already en- 
gaged in a league offenſive and defenſive with that 
monarch, to be cemented by a marriage between 
Jane, daughter of Charles de Valois, and Edward 
ſon to John Baliol. In order to facilitate the ſuc- 
ceſs of the projected expedition, the French king 
had contracted with Eric king of Norway, for two 
hundred gallies, half that number of tranſports, 
and fifty thouſand land-forces ; but this treaty was 
never executed. He had likewiſe engaged an Eng- 
liſh knight taken at Rions, to raiſe an inſurrection 
in Glamorganſhire, where he had a large eſtate, 


and extenſive influence ; and this man, whoſe name 


was Thomas de Turbeville, coming over to Eng- 
land, pretended that he had eſcaped from a French 
priſon. On his arrival at London, he addreſſed 


himſelf to the miniſtry, and undertook to diſcover 


the deſigns and weakneſs of the French govern- 
ment. He told his tale ſo plauſibly, that he was 
admitted to ſeveral private confergnces with Ed- 

ward3 
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ward; but, in the midſt of this communication, A. C. 1295. 


his correſpondence with the enemy was detected, 


and he died the death of a traitor. The king de- M. Wem. 


termined to provide againſt this threatened invaſion, 
ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, 
and iſſued writs for the repreſentation of cities and 
boroughs, which were never regularly repreſented 
before this period. At this aſſembly he demanded 
a ſubſidy to carry on the war againſt France; and a 


conſiderable ſupply was granted both by the clergy 
and the laity. The pope had offered his mediation 
for a peace or truce between the two nations ; and 
two cardinals were ſent over with propoſals for a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, to which, however, Edward 
would not agree without the concurrence of his al- 
lies on the continent : yet he ſent ambaſſadors to 
Cambray, where conferences were opened under 
the mediation of the legates ; but their endeavours 
did not ſucceed. Edward equipped a fleet of three 
hundred and fifty ſail, for the tranſportation of ſe- 
ven thouſand foot and a body of horſe, under the 
command of his brother Edmund, accompanied by 
Henry de Lacey earl of Lincoln. They ſet fail 


from Plymouth in the beginning of March, and 4. c. 1296, 


landed at Bourg and Blaye, on the river Garonne, 
where, being joined by a good number of Gaſcons, 
they encamped within a league of Bourdeaux, which 


was ſtill poſſeſſed by the enemy. In a few days af- Peath of 


mund 


earl of Lan- 


ter they had occupied this poſt, the garriſon made 
a general fally, in which they loſt two thouſand 
men; but, Edmund being too weak to beſiege the 
place in form, he withdrew his forces from that 
neighbourhood, reduced Langon, recovered St. 
Macaire, and marching to Bayonne, where dying 
of a lingering diſtemper, the chief command de- 
volved to the earl of Lincoln ; but nothing of con- 
ſequence was tranſacted during the remaining part 
of the campaign, 
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By this time Edward had received intimation of 
the league. between Philip and Baliol, which laft 
had, by means of his ally, obtained from pope Ce- 
leſtine, an abſolution from the oath of homage he 
had taken to the king of England. John, together 


with Robert de Brus, and the earls of Marche and 


Buchan, had, by repeated meſſages, been required 
to ſend ſuccours to Edward as vaſſals of his crown; 
but they neglected to comply with theſe orders, and 
John did not attend at the Engliſh parliament. 
The king of England, willing to be more certified 
of Baliol's intentions, demanded the caſtles of Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, by way of ſecurity 
for his behaviour, ſo long as the war with France 
ſhould continue ; but John evaded the propoſal, 
without rejecting the demand. Then he and his 
nobility were ſummoned to a parliament convoked 


at Newcaſtle upon Tyne; and, as they neither ap- 


peared in perſon, nor ſent any excuſe, Edward was 
fully convinced of their diſſatisfaction, and reſolved 
to attack them without further delay. He had 
already appointed the rendezvous of his military 
tenants at this place, and iſſued orders for levy- 
ing forces in Wales and Ireland, to aſſiſt in the 
Scottiſh expedition. While he was employed at 
Newcaſtle in aſſembling his forces, the guardian of 
the Cordeliers at Roxburgh brought a letter from 
Baliol, complaining of the repeated injuries he had 
received at the hands of Edward, and renouncing 
his dependence upon the crown of England. At 
the ſame time, Robert de Ros lord of Werk re- 


volted to the enemy ; but his brother William kept 


poſſeſſion of his caſtle for Edward. A thouſand 
men being detached to reinforce the garriſon, were 
intercepted in their march by Robert, at the head 
of ſome Scottiſh troops, and entirely defeated. The 
king was no ſooner apprized of this action, than 
he advanced with his whole army, amounting to 


fave 
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five and thirty thouſand men, and encamped at 
Werk, from whence he propoſed to march into 
Scotland after the Eaſter holidays. Mean while an 
army of Scots, commanded by the earls of Buchan, 
Monteith, and ſeveral other noblemen, invaded 
England; and having made an unſucceſsfu] attempt 
upon Carliſle, returned to Scotland, to oppoſe the 
progreſs of Edward. That prince paſling the 
Tweed at Coldſtream, inveſted the town of Ber- 
wick: and the fleet of the Cinque-Ports entering 
the harbour, were ſo warmly received by the ene- 
my, that, after an obſtinate engagement, they were 
obliged to retire with the loſs of ſeveral veſſels. 
The king, perceiving the ſmoke of the burning 
ſhips, ordered the aſſault to be given; and the Scots 
were fo aſtoniſhed at the valour of the aſſailants, 
that they made no defence, but ſuffered themſelves 
to be ſlaughtered without oppoſition. The Scot- 
tiſh hiſtorians affirm, that Edward was repulſed in 
ſeveral attacks, and at length had recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem : that he withdrew his army as if he had 
meant to raiſe the ſiege; and provided banners and 
enſigns like thoſe that were diſplayed by the Scot- 
tiſh kings and nobility ; that he ordered his ſoldiers 
to wear St. Andrew's croſſes above their armour, 
a mark by which the Scots diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in battle; then returning ſuddenly, thoſe who be- 
longed to the faction of Bruce advanced before the 
reſt, and told their countrymen, that king John 
was come with an army to their relief. The peo- 
ple and garriſon crediting this information, ran out 
in crouds to meet their ſovereign ; when a detach- 
ment of horſe cutting off their retreat, and ſeizing 
one of the gates, they were cut in pieces before 
they could put themſelves in a poſture of defence. 
The Engliſh army immediately entered the town 
without oppoſition, and maſſacred above ſeven thou- 
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writers agree in the account of this carnage, which 
was made under the eye of Edward himſelf, not 
much to the credit of his humanity. 

While he ſtayed in this place to put it in a poſture 
of defence, the Scottiſh army entered Redeſdale, 
and ravaged Northumberland as far as Hexham, 
burning churches and convents, and committing 
other acts of barbarity ; but they ſoon retreated to 
their own country upon hearing that the king of 
England was upon his march to give them battle. 
The reduction of Berwick laid all the Lowlands of 
Scotland open to the incurſions of the Engliſn; for, 
between this place and Edinburgh there was no 
other fortreſs but that of Dunbar, belonging to the 
earl of Marche, who was in the ſervice of Edward. 
This nobleman was an adherent of Robert de Brus, 
ſon of BalioPs competitor, who died in the courſe 
of the preceding year. Edward, knowing the ani- 
moſity that ſubſiſted between theſe two families, 
had, by this time, engaged Bruce in his intereſt, 
by an offer of the crown which he intended to wreſt 
from Baliol; and the influence of this nobleman 
attached the moſt powerful barons of Scotland to 
his ſervice. The nobility that adhered to John Ba- 
liol, eder the importance of Dunbar, prevailed 


upon the wife of Patrick earl of Marche to deliver 


up the fortreſs into their hands, and ſupplied it with 
a ſtrong garriſon to retard the progreſs of the Eng- 
liſh. Edward, being informed of this tranſaction, 
detached the earl of Warenne with a ſtrong body 
of forces to beſiege the caſtle, which was gallantly 
defended for ſome time, until the beſieged, finding 
themſelves unable to withſtand the vigour of the 
aſſailants, demanded a ceſſation of three days, within 
which they might make their king acquainted with 
the nature of their ſituation; and they obliged 
themſelves to ſurrender the fort, provided he ſhould 
fail to march to their relief, Baliol, having aſſem- 
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bled a numerous army, reſolved to hazard an en- 4 C. 1297. 


gagement rather than give up a caſtle of ſuch con- 
ſequence; and, on the third day of the truce, he 
appeared in ſight of Dunbar, at the head of forty 
thouſand men. Warenne immediately advanced, 
and attacked him with ſuch impetuoſity, that the 
Scots were routed with great ſlaughter, and fled be- 
yond the Forth, leaving all the ſouthern parts to the 
mercy of the Engliſh. Dunbar immediately ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion ; and the caſtles of Jedburgh and 
Roxburgh followed the example of this garriſon. 
Edward detached Robert de Brus, and his ſon 
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of the ſame name, to receive the ſubmiſſion of the Edward, to 


barons of Annandale and Carrick; while he him- 
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ſelf, advancing at the head of his army, reinforced ers in Scot- 


by five and forty thouſand men from Wales and 
Ireland, reduced the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stir- 
ling, and then marched to Perth, where he gave 
audience to the agents of John Baliol, who im- 
plored his mercy in the moſt abject terms of ſub- 
miſſion. Anthony Beck biſhop of Durham was di- 
rected to treat with him at Kincardin; and as he 
aſſented to every thing that was propoſed, his ſub- 
miſſion was performed in the church- yard of a 
place called Strickathroe, where he appeared meanly 
mounted upon a ſorry horſe, with a white rod in 
his hand, before Edward, who received him with 
ineffable contempt. Then he profeſſed his ſorrow 
and penitence, for having engaged in a league with 
the king of France againſt his liege lord, whom he 
now beſought to forgive him for his folly ; and re- 
nounced his French alliance, in the name of him- 
ſelf, his ſon Edward, and all the ſubjects of Scot- 
land. An inſtrument containing the terms and man- 
ner of this ſubmiſſion, was ſealed and authenticated 
by the nobility then preſent; and, as if this humi- 
liation had not been ſufficient, Baliol repeated it 
in the caſtle of Brechin, where he reſigned his 4 
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4. C. 1257, ſon, crown, dignity, and private eſtates, into the 
hands of the conqueror, who ſent him under a 
guard to England. The great ſeal af Scotland was 
now broken, as being of no further uſe; and ano- 
ther, with the Engliſh arms, was made and deli- 
vered to Walter de Agmondefſham. The king 
appointed Hugh de Creſſingham treaſurer; W. 
de Ormeſby, juſticiary ; Henry Piercy, warden 
of Galloway ; and John de Warenne earl of Surry, 
guardian of the kingdom. Edward having pro- 
ceeded as far north as Murray ; and finding the 
country quiet and ſubmiſſive, returned by the way 
of Scone, from whence he carried off the famous 
{tone chair on which the kings of Scotland uſed to 
be placed at their coronation z and this precaution, 
trivial as it may ſeem to be, contributed in a great 

| meaſure to tame the people to the Engliſh yoke ; 

| | for the chair was implicitly and univerſally believed 
to be the palladium of their monarchy. At the 
ſame time he ordered all the records of the kingdom 
to be taken away or deſtroyed, that the Scots might 
have no monuments of their former independency, 

Having thus finiſhed the conquelt of that kingdom, 

he marched back to Berwick, where he convened 

the prelates, nobility, freeholders, with the depu- 
| ties of the royal boroughs and other communities 
| of the realm, who renounced the alliance with 
| France, did homage for their lands, ſwore fealty 
| to the king of England as their lord-paramount, 
| and ſubſcribed an authentic deed, ſpecifying all 
theſe articles of their ſubmiſſion. Edward having 
ſubdued Scotland, and ſecured the tranquillity of 
that country by prudent regulations, diſbanded his 
forces, and returned to the ſouthern parts of his 
dominions, accompanied by John Cumin of Ba- 
denogh, and ſome other Scottiſh noblemen, whom 
he thought proper ,to detain as priſoners of war, 
until his diſpute with France ſhould be decided. 


As 


. 


Edward had remitted great ſums to ſupport the 
war in Gaſcony, he aſſembled a parliament at St. 
Edmundſbury, where he received a conſiderable ſup- 
ply from the laity; but met with an abſolute refu- 
ſal from the clergy, who pleaded a late bull of pope 
Boniface, forbidding them to grant ſubſidies to 
princes without the pope's licence, and prohibiting 
all ſovereigns from levying ſuch ſupplies, on pain 
of incurring the ſentence of excommunication. 
This bull had been obtained by the intereſt of Ro- 
bert de Winchelſey archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
the concurrence of the Engliſh clergy, that they 
might be protected from all taxation. Edward, 
equally incenſed and aſtoniſhed at their refuſal, ad- 
journed their meeting till January, that they might 
have time to deliberate upon his demand, and 
form their final reſolution on the ſubject. Mean 
while the king's daughter Elizabeth was mar- 
ried to John the young count of Holland, Zea- 
land, and Friefland; and the nuptials were ſo- 
lemnized at Ipſwich. Guy count of Flanders, 
having been releaſed from his confinement in 
France, renewed his treaty withEdward, who agreed 
to ſupply him with a conſiderable ſubfidy, that 
he might be enabled to levy a ſtrong body of 
forces, with which he intended to invade the do- 
minions of Philip. It was likewiſe ſtipulated that 
prince Edward ſhould eſpouſe the count's daugh- 
ter Philippa. The other confederates, whom he 
had formerly engaged, continued ſtill ſtaunch to 
his intereſt; but as they could not be retained 
without repeated ſubſidies, he expected with im- 
patience the next meeting of the clergy, in hope 
of finding them well diſpoſed to relieve his ne- 
ceſſities. But, inſtead of receiving a favourable 
anſwer at their convocation, the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury told the king's commiſſioners, in the name 


of his brethren, that they had two ſuperiors, name- 
ly, 
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4. C. 1297. ly, the pope and the king; and though they were 
bound to obey both, yet they owed the greater obe- 
dience to his holineſs, as their ſpiritual lord and 
maſter. Edward was not a prince to be treated in 
this manner with impunity ; he reſolved to be king 
in his own dominions without any competition; 
and he looked upon the power of the pope as an 
impudent uſurpation, which none but weak princes 
would endure. He thought thoſe who diſclaimed 
or endeavoured to depreſs the royal authority, did 
not deſerve its protection ; and that none ſhould 
enjoy the benefit of the laws, except thoſe who con- 
tributed to relieve the neceſſities of the government. 
In theſe ſentiments he ſent orders to all the ſea- 
ports, to prevent any perſons leaving the kingdom 
without his ſpecial licence; then he withdrew his 
protection from the clergy, by a declaration pub- 
liſhed in all his courts, and ſeized all their lay-fees, 

oods and chattels : but this ſeverity extended no 

ot than the province of Canterbury, becauſe 

the clergy of York had already complied with the 

| king's demands, and obtained a particular writ of 

| protection. The recuſants were now reduced to a 

deplorable condition: their effects were ſeized, and 
| their revenues ſequeſtered ; they were diſabled from 
| ſuing at law, while they themſelves lay expoſed to 
| ſuits, and all manner of outrages and indignities, 
| without having any right of recovery or redreſs. 
| Winchelſey derived freſh obſtinacy from proſecu- 
tion : he ordered the pope's bull to be publiſhed in 

| all the churches of his province, and convened a 

| ſynod of his ſuffragans at St. Paul's in London; but 

Edward iſſued a writ, inhibiting them from enact- 

ing any conſtitution to the prejudice of the king, 

his miniſters, or faithful ſubjects: they were, ina 
particular manner, forbid to publiſh the ſentence 
| of excommunication againſt any perſon on pain of 
| impriſonment ; and Ither de Engouleſme archdea- 
| con of Bath, appealed, in the king's name, to the 

| Pope 
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pope againſt their proceedings; an expedient which * ©: 127. 

effectually ſuſpended their operations. Finding 

themſelves cut off from all remedy but that which 

they might expect from Rome, and ſceing all their 

goods confiſcated in a folemn manner by a par- 

liament or convention of the nobility, they were 

obliged to ſue for protections, which they did not 

obtain without large fines; then they were reſtored M. Weftm, 

to the poſſeſſion of their goods and chattels, and 71, 

re-admitted to the benefit of the law. Walſing. 
Even theſe compoſitions were not ſufficient for The king's 

the purpoſes of the king, who was preſſed by his tha by 

allies to croſs the ſea ; but, as he could not put his Hereford 

army and auxiliaries in motion without conſidera- .= 

ble ſupplies in money, and ſaw no other way of 

raiſing it in his dominions, he ſeized and fold 

for his own uſe, great quantities of wool and lea- 

ther, bought up by the merchants for exportation; 

and exacted two thouſand quarters of corn, beſides ; 

other proviſions, from every county in the king- 

dom, for the ſubſiſtence of his troops in Gaſcony. 

Though he promiſed to reimburſe the proprietors 

of the wool when he ſhould find it convenient, 

theſe arbitrary meaſures excited an univerſal diſ- 

ſatisfaction over the whole country. Under Ed- 

ward they produced complaints; but, in the reign 

of a leſs reſolute prince, they would have been at- 

tended with rebellion : not that his barons were 

totally degenerated from the ſpirit of their fathers ; 

he had occaſion to perceive their fortitude and re- 

ſolution at this very period. In order to execute 

his projects on the continent, he aſſembled a par- 

liament at Saliſbury, to regulate the proportion of 

troops which every baron ſhould furniſh for the ex- 

pedition. His aim was to make a powerful diver- 

ſion in Guienne by his ſubjects, while he himſelf 

ſhould preſs the enemy on the ſide of Flanders: 

but he found his noblemen unwilling to ferve in 
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A.C. 1297. any place where he did not command in perſon, 


Each individual excuſed himſelf from going abroad, 
though he did not refuſe to contribute his propor- 
tion of men for the ſervice. Edward, piqued at 
their excuſes, threatened to give their lands to others 
who ſhould be more ohedient. Theſe menaces 
gave great umbrage to the nobility : Humphrey 
Bohun, earl of Hereford, great conſtable of the 
realm; and Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, great 
mareſchal, told him plainly they were ready to ac- 
company his majeſty, but would not ſerve except 
where he himſelf ſhould be preſent. Edward, in- 
cenſed at this declaration, exclaimed in a tranſport . 
of anger, By the eternal God! you ſhall either 
« go or be hanged.” The earl of Norfolk replied, 
in the ſame ſtrain, ** By the eternal God! I will 
neither go nor be hanged,” and he and Here- 
ford retired that ſame day from parliament, at- 
tended by a numerous body of armed men, who 
ſeemed to ſet his majeſty at defiance. When they 
arrived in their own territories, they would not ſuffer 
the king's officers to collect the duties on wool or 
leather, or take any thing by way of purveyance : 


they even expelled thoſe collectors from their lands, 


and prepared for an open inſurrection. 

Edward had ſeen ſuch inſtances of union and 
perſeverance among the barons in his father's reign, 
that he did not chuſe to riſk his glory and repoſe up- 
on the iſſue of a war with his own ſubjects : beſides, 
ſuch a diſpute at this juncture would have diſabled 
him from proſecuting his revenge againſt Philip 
king of France, or complying with the earneſt re- 
queſt of his ally the count of Flanders, who prefled 
him to croſs the ſea with all poſſible expedition; 
he therefore diſſembled his reſentment againſt the 
conſtable and mareſchal, though he ſoon found an 
opportunity to deprive them of their offices. The 
king ſummoned his nobility, and all who poſſeſſed 

twenty 
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twenty pounds a year in land, to rendezvous on 4- C. 1297. 
the firſt day of July at London, with horſe and 
arms, in order to accompany him to Flanders. 
Amongſt others the earls of Hereford and Norfolk 
were required to appear by particular mandates. 
The conſtable came in perſon; but the earl of 
Norfolk excuſed himſelf on account of ſickneſs, 
and ſent John de Seagrave as his proxy. It was 
reſolved in council, that a proclamation ſhould be 
iſſued for muſtering the forces next day at St. 
Pauls : though this was properly the buſineſs of 
the conſtable and the mareſchal, they refuſed to do 
their office; and the king beſtowed their employ - 
ments upon Thomas de Berkley and Geoffrey de 
Geyneville. The earls publiſhed a manifeſto, juſ- 
tifying their conduct, and repreſenting the griev- 
\ ances of the nation in the burden of taxes, the 
poverty of the ſubjeft, the intrenchment upon 
franchiſes, and the negle& of Magna Charta, as 
well as of the aſſize of the foreſt. Edward took raward te- 
the pains to anſwer this memorial; and, conſcious pin | 
of the influence of the clergy, reconciled himſelf the ach- 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in an aſſembly of c, — 
the nobility and people at Weſtminſter. He excuſed : 
the taxes laid upon them for the maintenance of 
wars, in which he had been unavoidably engaged 
for the advantage of his country, and the recovery 
of his own inheritance: he aſſured them, on the 
word of a king, that he would. redreſs all their 
grievances on his return from abroad ; but, in caſe 
he ſhould die in that expedition, he conjured them 
to preſerve their fidelity to his ſon Edward, whom 
he left under the care of archbiſhop Winchelſey 
and Reginal de Grey, whom he appointed regents 
of the realm in his abſence. This metropolitan, 
and ſome of his ſuffragans, having undertaken to 
compromiſe the difference between his majeſty and 
the diſcontented earls, propoſed a conference at 
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A. c. 1297. Waltham, to which place the conſtable and mareſ- 
chal ſent their deputies, alledging that they did not 
think it ſafe to appear in perſon. Safe- conducts 
were granted, but they ſtill declined the interview. 
Edward found means to revenge himſelf partly on 
Hereford, by releaſing Ralf de Monthermer, who 
had married Jane counteſs of Glouceſter without 
the knowledge of the king her father. He had 
been impriſoned at Briſtol for that offence, bur 
now was ſet at liberty, and inveſted with the ho- 
nour of Glouceſter, that he might watch the mo- 
tions of Hereford, and fall upon him at once, if 
ever he ſhould preſume to excite commotions on 
the Welſh Marches. 

Theſe precautions being taken, he embarked at 
Winchelſey for Flanders: and that very day the 
earls of Hereford and Norfolk appeared at the bar 
of the exchequer, accompanied by a great number 
of knights and bannerets ; where after having com- 
plained of the ſubſidies lately granted, and the duty 
and price of wool, as intolerable grievances, for- 
bade the barons to levy the eighth granted by the 
boroughs without the king's knowledge, and de- 
manded redreſs of the other hardſhips under which 
the nation laboured. This eighth had been granted 
by the cities, boroughs, and towns of the royal 
demeine, without the concurrence of the earls, ba- 
rons, knights, and community of the kingdom ; 
and therefore the earls objected to it as a practice 
tending to the diſheriſon of them and their heirs. 
The king being made acquainted with this remon- 
ſtrance, declared, by proclamation, that the tax- 
ation of the eighth ſhould not be drawn into a pre- 
cedent; that though neceſſity had obliged him to 
ſeize upon the wool, for the common ſafety of the 
realm, he would refund the value to the proprie- 
tors; and he aſſured his people that ſuch methods 
of raiſing money ſhould not be practiſed for the 


future. 
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future. Had the ſums ſo raiſed been employed for &. C. 295. 
the defence or advantage of England, he might Walſing, 
have been excuſed for ſuch an act of deſpotiſm; er. 
but as they were immediately applied for the pur- 
poſes of a foreign war, with which the intereſts of 
England ought to have had no connection, the 
king could not expect that his ſubjects would pay 
much regard to his declaration. The Engliſh-had 
been harraſſed, without intermiſſion, ſince the be- 
ginning of his reign, in executing the projects of 
his ambition, from which they reaped nothing but 
diſaſter. The war with France was a gulph that 
ſw allowed up the lives and ſubſtance of the nation. 
He had, indeed, acquired glory in his conqueſt of 
Wales and Scotland; yet this was but an unſub- | 
ſtantial recompence for the blood and treaſure he [| 
had loſt in thoſe two expeditions : nor was the re- 1 
duction of thoſe countries ſo complete, but that he ” 
had reaſon to expect continual revolts, inſurrections, | i: i 
and incurſions, which would expoſe the conquerors 
to perpetual alarms, danger, and expence. The : i 
Scots had already begun to make efforts for the — i 
recovery of their freedom. Earl Warenne, guar- [/ 
dian of that kingdom, diſliking the climate, had $ 
retired to the north of Engiand; and a few Scots, 
who had fled to the mountains from the arms and 
ſovereignty of Edward, took this opportunity to 1 
retrieve their independence. They were headed by Progrets of | 
William Wallace, the younger ſon of a gentleman q931=< in 
who lived in the weſtern part of the kingdom. He | 
was a perſon of gigantic ſtature, incredible ſtrength, | 
and amazing intrepidity : his character was unble- 
miſhed ; his heart glowed with the ſentiments of 
liberty; and all the virtues of heroiſm were united 
in his character. Such is the portrait of Wallace, 
drawn by the hiſtorians of his own country; whereas 
the Engliſh writers repreſent him as a robber and 
an outlaw, Nor is there any difficulty in recon- 
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4. C. 1297. ciling theſe accounts. Wallace thought he had 4 
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right to commit depredations upon the enemies of 
his country; and the Engliſh very naturally con- 
ſidered him as a rebel and a robber, who diſturbed 
the eſtabliſhed government, and attacked their poſ- 
ſeſſions without immediate provocation. He was 
without queſtion outlawed by the adminiſtration ; 
and perhaps the greater part of thoſe who at firſt 
attached themſelves to his fortune, were people 
who had incurred the cenſures of the law, and fled 
from the execution of juſtice. His firſt exploits 
were confined to petty ravages, and occaſional 
attacks upon the Engliſh officers and detached par- 
ties, in which he acquired ſuch reputation, that in 
a little time his band was conſiderably augmented 
by thoſe, who, like himſelf, were fired with the 
love of independence; as well as a good number 
of perſons provoked by the inſults and oppreſſion 
they had ſuſtained from Ormeſby, the juſticiary, 
who was a man of an arbitrary and imperious dil- 
poſition. Wallace thus reinforced, formed a plan 
for ſurpriſing this miniſter at Scone, where he uſu- 
ally reſided; and, though his perſon eſcaped with 
great difficulty, all his effects, together with the 
adjoining country, were left as a prey to the enemy, 
who being about this time joined by Sir William 
Douglas, began to grow important and formida- 
ble. The biſhop of Carliſle, and ſome lords of 
the Marches, alarmed at this commotion, ſum- 
moned Robert de' Brus the younger, to come to 
that city and renew his oath to Edward; and he 
not only complied with the citation, but even waſted 
the lands of Douglas, in return to his own country 
of Carrick. 

The king of England being informed of this 
inſurrection, ordered the earl of Warenne to raiſe 
the military force of the northern counties, and 
attack the Scgts, who had by this time croſſed the 

| border, 
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border, and begun to ravage the country. Wa- 4+ © 1:97» 
renne being old and infirm, ſent his grandſon 
Henry de Piercy, and Robert de Clifford, with an 
army of forty thouſand men, into Anandale, where 
they ſurpriſed the Scottiſh forces, who being infe- 
rior in number, capitulated, and promiſed to give 
hoſtages for their future fidelity. Richard de 
Lundy, upon this occaſion, went over with his 
followers to the Engliſh army; and Robert de 
Brus, who had, notwithſtanding his late oath at 
Carliſle, joined his countrymen with James Steward 
of Scotland, was among the number of thoſe who 
ſubmitted. Mean while the earl of Warenne, wich 
another army, advanced into Scotland againſt Wil- 
liam Wallace, who lay with his forces advantage- 
ouſly poſted in the neighbourhood of Stirling, on 
the other ſide of the river Forth. Hugh Creſſing- 
ham, the treaſurer, a man of a proud, inſolent, 
over- bearing temper, preſſed the earl to pats the 
river and attack the enemy; and though Richard 
de Lundy offered to ford it with a detachment of 
horſe and foot, and keep the Scots in play, until 
the reſt of his army ſhould have croſſed by a nar- 
row bridge which was in their front, his propoſal 
was rejected; and the earl of Warenne, inſtigated by 
the ſarcaſms of the treaſurer, ordered his troops to 
march along that wooden convenience. When 
Wallace perceived about half the army paſſed, he 
quitted his poſt, and attacked them wich ſuch fury 
that they were routed and cut in pieces. Hugh de 
Creſſingham, and above five thouſand Engliſh, 
were killed upon the ſpot, beſides thoſe who periſhed 
in the river; and Warenne retired with the remains 
of his army to Berwick, Thither he was followed 
by Wallace, and his colleague Andrew Murray, at 
whoſe approach he abandoned the place, which 
they entered in triumph; though they could not 
reduce the caſtle. From thence they marched to 
N 2 Carliſle, 
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A C. 1297. Carliſle, which they in vain attempted to reduce 
and then ravaged the counties of Northumberland 
and Cumberland for a whole month, without op- 
poſition. This was a very glorious campaign for 

Wallace, whom his followers had declared regent 
or guardian of the kingdom. He had, in the 
courſe of a few months, reduced almoſt all the 
caſtles and fortreſſes which the Engliſh held in 
Scotland ; defeated their general, and invaded their 
country ; from whence he returned laden with an 
immenſe booty, which diſpelled the proſpect of fa- 
mine that threatenec the people of Scotland from 
the neglect of agriculture. 

Conceſſions The defeat at Stirling, and the rapidity of ſuc- 

lamm bs Ceſs with which Wallace proceeded, ftruck ſuch a 

young Ed- damp into the inhabitants of the northern counties, 

war. that there was a neceſlity for ſending thither a rein- 
forcement from the ſouthern parts of the kingdom; 
but none of thoſe who favoured the earls of Here- 
ford and Norfolk choſe to engage in this ſervice, 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other prelates, 
conſidering the danger to which the country was 
expoſed from inteſtine divifions, at ſuch a critical 
juncture, exhorted prince Edward to compromife 
the difference with Hereford and Norfolk: writs 
were iſſued for fummoning theſe two noblemen par- 
ticularly, together with: eight lords of their party, 
and a number of prelates, to conſider with the 
prince upon the preſent emergency of affairs; and 
afterwards a parliament was convened for confirm- 
ing the two charters, agreeable to the king's pro- 
miſe in a late declaration. The earls accordingly 
appeared at London, attended by five hundred 
horſe, and a great number of armed infantry ; and 
not only inſiſted upon a confirmation of the two 
charters, as fundamental conſtitutions, but alſo 
procured a ſtatute, enacting that no talliage or aid 
mould be levied in the kingdom without the _ 
I ent 
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ſent of parliament z that no merchandize ſhould be 
ſeized for the future on any pretence whatſoever ; 
that the new tax or toll upon wool ſhould be re- 
mitted; and that a general pardon ſhould be granted 
to the earls of Hereford and Norfolk, John de 


Ferrers, and all their adherents. In conſideration Hemingford. 


of theſe indulgences, the nobility and clergy granted 
ſubſidies for the defence of the kingdom ; and the 
earls agreed to march into Scotland, or croſs the 
ſea, to ſerve according to his majeſty's direction. 
Edward confirmed and ratified theſe tranſactions, 
and ſent orders to the earls and nobility in England, 
to meet in arms at York, on the twentieth day of 
January, that they might be ready to march into 
Scotland. He iſſued writs for convoking a parlia- 
ment at the ſame time and place, ſummoned all 
the lords of the kingdom to appear perſonally at 
that meeting, on pain of being declared enemies to 
the public; and empowered the biſhop of Carliſle 
to grant the king's peace to Robert de Brus, and 
all his followers who ſhould be inclined to aſſiſt at 
this aſſembly. 


Edward's expedition to the continent had been Progrefs of 


the war in 


very unſucceſsful. Philip had engaged the king of 
Caſtile and Arragon in his — The count de 
Bar, one of the allies of England, who invaded 
Champagne, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion 
to Jane, queen of France and Navarre. Adolphus 
of Naſſau, and the duke of Auſtria, were de- 
bauched from Edward's intereſt, by the addreſs 
and liberality of Philip; and their example was 
followed by the dukes of Brabant and Luxemburg, 
and the counts of Guelderland and Beaumont. 
Then the French king entering Flanders, at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men, inveſted Liſle ; while 
Guy, unable to face him in the field, and depend- 
ing entirely on the ſuccours from England; em- 
ployed the duke de Juliers to make a diverſion in 
N 3 his 
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4. c. 1297. his favour. Againſt this general Philip detached the 


Edward 
makes a 
truce with 
the French 
king, 


count D*Artois, who coming up with him in the 
neighbourhood of Furnes, a battle enſued, in which 
the duke of Juliers was defeated and ſlain. Guy 
was fo diſtreſſed by this defeat, that he durſt not 
ſtir from Ghent, where he waited for Edward with 
great impatience and perplexity, ariſing not only 
from the ſtrength of his enemy, but alſo from the 
factions that divided his country, one half of which 
was in the French intereſt, At length the king of 
England arrived with a body of troops, not at all 
equal to the importance of the enterprize, and 
found the city of Bruges in ſuch confuſion, occa- 
ſioned by the different parties, that it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty he could appeaſe their animoſity, 
by granting them ſome particular immunities in 
their trade with his ſubjects. The ſame diviſions 
reigned in Ghent, which, while Edward endea- 
voured to compromiſe, the king of France made 
himſelf maſter of Lille, Douay, and ſeveral other 
towns in the neighbourhood. Then he marched 
to Bruges, which ſurrendered without reſiſtance ; 
and he formed a plan for burning the Englith fleet 
which lay at anchor at Damme: but his deſign 
taking air, they put to ſea and avoided deſtruction. 
All the meaſures of Edward were broken by the 
perfidy of his allies. He had very little aſſiſtance 
to expect from the count of Flanders, the majority 
of whoſe ſubjects was in the intereſt of France: his 
own troops were too weak to oppoſe the progreſs 
of the enemy ; and the new troubles in Scotland 
rendered his preſence neceſſary in his own domi- 
nions. In this emergency, he had recourſe to the 
good offices of the king of Sicily and the count of 
Savoy, who offered their mediation between him 
and Philip. Conferences were opened, and a truce 
concluded at Fiſmes in October, to be in force only 
for two months: but it was afterwards prolonged 

107 
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for two years, that the pope might have time to &. C. 1297. 

adjuſt the articles of a ſolid peace, which they 

agreed to accept upon the terms he ſhould propoſe. 

This was accordingly effected in the month of June, 

when Boniface annulled the contract of marriage 

between prince Edward and Iſabel, daughter of the 

count of Flanders; and decreed a double match 

between king Edward and Margaret of France, 

ſiſter to Philip the fair, and between young Ed- 

ward and Philip's daughter Iſabel. The damages 

done before the commencement of the war were 

ordered to be repaired on both ſides: and all the 

places poſſeſſed by the contending parties, in each 

other's territories, were ſequeſtrated into the hands 

of the pope, until all differences ſhould be finally 

adjuſted between them and their reſpective allies, 

who were comprehended by name in the truce and 

treaty. Rymer. 
While this treaty was on the anvil, the Engliſh a. C. 1298. 

nobility met in parliament at Vork; but as the He returns 

Scots, who were ſummoned to that aſſembly, did 2 

not attend, a rendezvous was appointed at New- pariament 

caſtle for the forces deſtined to invade Scotland. “ 

There they muſtered two thouſand men at arms, 

twelve hundred light horſe, and an infinite number 

of infantry, with which they advanced to the re- 

lief of Roxburgh and Berwick, which were beſieged 

by the Scots, who retired at their approach. It 

was now the middle of winter, ſo that they pro- 

ceeded no further than Berwick, where they diſ- 

banded all their army but fifteen hundred choſen 

men, and about twenty thouſand infantry, and re- 

ſolved to wait the king's arrival. Edward landed 

in March at Sandwich, from whence repairing to 

London, he reſtored the franchiſes of that city. 

Then he iſſued commiſſions for enquiring into the 

grievances of his people; and gave orders for con- 

voking a parliament at Carliſle, to which the Scot- 
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tiſh nobility were ſummoned, on pain of being de- 
clared traitors, and enemies to the public. If we 
may believe the hiſtorians of that country, Edward 
aſſembled a multitude of raw troops at his firſt ar- 
rival, and marched directly againſt Wallace, who 
had advanced as far as Yorkſhire : that coming in 
ſight of the Scottiſh army, and ſeeing the excellent 
order and good countenance with which they waited 
his attack, he thought proper to retire, without 
hazarding a battle, until he ſhould have aſſembled 
an army on which he could have more dependence, 
The fame writers likewiſe affirm, that the king ſent 
a threatening letter to Wallace, in which he told 
him that he durſt not have revolted in Scotland, 
much leſs invade England, it he himſelf had not 
been abſent from his Britiſh dominions; and that 
the Scottiſh guardian replied, it was not fo baſe to 
take the advantage of his abſence, to deliver his 
country from ſervitude, as it was in Edward to fo- 
ment diviſions, of which he took the advantage to 
enſlave a free people. 

The Scortiſh nobility refuſing to attend the par- 
lament at Carliſle, Edward appointed the rendez- 


vous of his army at Roxburgh ; and in the mean 


time the earls of Hereford and Norfolk, ſtill diffi- 
dent of his fincerity, inſiſted upon his ratifying 
anew the charters of their liberties ; nor would they 
proceed until the biſhop of Durham, with the earls 
of Surrey, Warwick, and Glouceſter, ſwore in the 
king's name, that they ſhould have the ſatisfaction 
they demanded, at his return from this expedition. 
He was now fully determined to deſtroy the Scot- 
tiſh name and nation. He had aſſembled an army 
of ninety thouſand men, and ordered his fleet to 


attend him in his march, to ſupply him with pro- 


viſions, which he could not expect to find in ſuch 
a barren country. He invaded Scotland by the 
welt border, and had like to have ſuffered by the 


detention 
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contrary winds from coming up; ſo that he had 
marched three days into the country, and then ad- 
vanced on the other fide of the kingdom, with a 
view to be ſupplied by a ſecond ſquadron, which 
he had directed to enter the frith of Forth, in caſe 
he ſhould find it neceſſary to change his route. 
Wallace is ſaid to have harraſſed him in his march 
with a body of light troops; and to have obtained 
ſeveral advantages over detachments from the Eng- 
liſh army, which was by this time reinforced by the 
Gallovidians, and Robert de. Brus, who envied the 
guardian's reputation, and ſeemed to think that he 
aſpired at the crown. Almoſt all the noblemen of 
that country conſidered Wallace as an ambitious 
upſtart, who had acquired a popularity dangerous 
and diſgraceful to their intereſt and reputation. 
They looked upon his conduct as a reproach upon 
their puſillanimity ; and all the men of intereſt and 
family were either his ſecret or profeſſed enemies. 
In conjunction with James Stuart and John Cumin, 
he had aſſembled thirty thouſand men, and en- 
camped near Falkirk, by the wall of Antoninus. 
Thither Edward purſued his march, in order to 
bring them to a deciſive engagement : and he found 
them already drawn up in three ſeparate diviſions, 
each forming a complete phalanx of pikemen, and 
the intervals lined with archers : their horſe were 
placed in the rear, and their front was ſecured with 
paliſadoes. Edward having obſerved the poſture 
of the enemy, ordered the charge to be ſounded. 
And this was anſwered by the Scots with ſuch a 


hideous yell, that the king's horſe, being frighten- 


ed, threw his rider, and afterwards kicked him on 
the ribs as he lay on the ground : notwithſtanding 
this accident he: mounted again with his uſual ala- 
crity, and ordered the Welth troops to begin the 
attack. Theſe declining the ſervice, he advanced 

in 


iv; 


detention of his ſhips, which. were prevented by “. C. 1298. 
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4a.C.1298. in perſon, at the head of another battalion, and 
the paliſadoes being pulled up, charged the enemy 
with ſuch impetuoſity as they could not reſiſt. 
Wallace ſeeing him advance, encouraged his men 
with a ſhort ſpeech, and reſolved to ſuſtain the at- 
tack on foot. He accordingly behaved with his 
uſual courage, and his troops for ſome time fol- 
lowed his example : but, in the heat of the battle, 
the diviſion commanded by Cumin quitted the 
field, in conſequence of their leader's treachery, or 
a 3 quarrel with the guardian about the poſt 
of honour; and his retreat leaving Stuart's com- 
mand expoſed, they were ſurrounded and cut in 
pieces to a man. Wallace ſtill maintained the bat- 
tle, till his pikemen, being galled by the Engliſh 
arrows, began to give way, and he found himſelf 
in danger of being ſurrounded: then he was obliged 
to relinquiſh the field; and, by the favour of the 
night, accompliſhed a retreat with the remains of 
his army, leaving a complete victory to Edward, 
and about twelve thouſand of his countrymen dead 
on the ſpot; whereas the loſs of the Engliſn did 

not amount to one hundred men. 
The king immediately after this advantage, ad- 
vanced to Perth and St. Andrew's, ravaging the 
country without oppoſition. Then turning back, 
he marched through the foreſt of Selkirk to Anan- 
dale, where he reduced the caſtle of Lochmaban; 
and from thence continued his route to Carliſle, 
where he ſummoned a parliament to regulate the 
Hemingford. affairs of Scotland. He had already granted the 
iſle of Arran to Thomas Biſet, who had come over 
with a body of troops from Ireland to his aſſiſtance: 
and at this aſſembly he gave away, among his fol- 
lowers, the eſtates belonging to thoſe Scottiſh no- 
blemen who continued in rebellion : but before the 
meeting of the parliament, the earls of Hereford 
and Norfolk, diſſatisfied with ſome — 
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of Edward's behaviour, aſked leave, on pretence * © 128 
of fatigue, to return to their reſpective eſtates; and 

the conſtable died on the laſt day of the year. 

When the ſeſſion broke up at Carliſle, the king 
repaired to Durham; and hearing the Scots were 
beginning to re-aſſemble their ſhattered forces, he 

paſſed the Chriſtmas holidays at Tinmouth. Then 

he proceeded for London, where he held a parlia- 

ment, in which the pope's award was read and | 
unanimouſly approved. The two charters were 4. c. :299. 
confirmed, together with ſome other articles relat- 

ing to the disforeſting of certain lands; which he 

paſſed, with a ſalvo, however, to the rights of his M. Wet: 
crown. At this period two friars arrived from Paliol i: 
France; and demanded, in Philip's name, the re- — 
leaſe of John Baliol, who, ſince his reſignation, nuncio. 
had been kept priſoner in the Tower of London. 

The French king comprehended him in the number 

of his allies, and demanded his enlargement by 

virtue of the late treaty, in which it was ſtipulated, 

that the allies of each prince ſhould have the bene- 

fit of the pacification. Edward alledged that Ba- 

liol was his vaſſal, who had formerly renounced 

his engagement with France, conſequently could 

not be conſidered as one of Philip's allies. The 

French agents replied, that the counts of Flanders 

and Bar, though vaſſals of the crown of France, 

had been ſpecified in the treaties; and that the re- 
nunciation of Baliol was the effect of compulſion. 

While this affair was ſpun out into a negotiation, 

that contemptible prince was influenced to declare, 

in preſence of the biſhop of Durham, conſtable of 

the Tower, and a public notary, that he had found 

ſo much malice, fraud, treachery, and deceit, in 

the Scots, while he ſat upon their throne, that for 

the future he would never have the leaſt concern 
with that kingdom or people. Nevertheleſs the Rim, 
diſpute was left to the deciſion of the pope, and 
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A.C. 1299. John was put into the hands of Boniface's nuncio, 
at Whitſand, near Calais, on the expreſs condi- 
tions that his holineſs was at liberty to decide as he 
ſhould think proper, touching the perſon and Eng. 
liſh eſtate of the priſoner ; but that he ſhould not 
intermeddle in the affairs of Scotland, which Ed- 
ward wholly reſerved for his own cognizance. 

A peneral The Scots began to breathe aſter their late dif- 

Scollnd. aſter. Wallace perceiving how much he was en- 
vied by the nobility, and knowing how prejudicial 
that envy would prove to the intereſt of his coun- 
try, had reſigned the regency of the kingdom, and 
humbled himſelf into a private ſtation; in which, 
however, he continued to take all opportunities of 
annoying the Engliſh, at the head of a ſmall body 
of friends, who would not forſake him in adver- 
ſity. The reſt of the Scots, who wiſhed to deliver 
themſelves from the yoke of Edward, pitched upon 
Cumin to ſupply his room; and that nobleman en- 
deavoured to approve himſelf worthy of this pre- 
eminence. Underſtanding that a treaty was on the 
carpet between France and England at Montreuil, 
under the arbitration of the pope, he ſent deputies 
to Philip, deſiring that the Scots might be compre- 
hended in the pacification. The conjuncture was 
favourable for them, becauſe Edward was impatient 
to recover Guienne : but all that the French king 
could obtain was a truce for feven months, in fa- 
vour of the Scottiſh malcontents. This was fo ill 
obſerved by the Engliſh, and the people of that 
country were oppreſſed and inſulted in ſuch a 
manner, that they were animated by deſpair, and 
ſeemed ready to periſh in an attempt to recover 
their freedom. This ſpirit was — * cheriſhed 
by Cumin, who repreſented to the barons of his 
party, that unleſs they ſhould take ſome immediate 
meaſures for their own preſervation, the king of 


England would reduce them to the moſt — 
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fate of ſlavery; and that they ſtill had it in their 4. C. 1299. 
power to ſhake off his yoke, by one generous ef- 

fort during the winter, when their country was in 

a manner inacceſſible to the forces of England. 

His remonſtrance produced the deſired effect. They 
unanimouſly reſolved to take arms, and withdrew 

to their ſeveral habitations, in order to prepare for 

a general revolt. Their deſign was communicated 

to all the cities and horoughs in the kingdom, who 
joined in the conſpiracy ; and, at the appointed 

time, the whole nation roſe as one man againſt the 
Engliſh garriſons. Theſe, unable to withſtand the 

rage and enthuſiaſm of a deſperate people, capitu- 

lated for their, lives, and were permitted to leave 

the kingdom; and in a few days all the Engliſh 

were expelled, except thoſe that occupied ſome few 

of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, which the Scots were in 

no condition to beſiege. | 

Edward, who had juſt conſummated his nuptials Th. kin; 

with Margaret of France, in conſequence of the 5 a g 
treaty, no ſooner heard of theſe commotions, than Vg. 
he iſſued orders for aſſembling the troops of the 
northern counties, and ſummoned a parliament at 

York, to meet in November, where he underſtood 

that the caſtle of Stirling was reduced to extremity. 

He reſolved forthwith to march to the relief of that 
fortreſs; but, when he had proceeded as far as Ber- 

wick, the nobility refuſed to ſerve in the expedition, 
alledging that the roads of Scotland were unpaſſa- 

ble in that ſeaſon of the year. Thus hampered, he Heminio:u, 
was obliged to deſiſt from the enterprize, and allow &. 
the garriſon to make the belt capitulation they could 
obtain. He reſolved, however, to make ſuch pre- 
paration for invading Scotland in the ſummer, as 
would fave him the trouble of a winter campaign 

for the future. Mean while, he in this parliameat 
confirmed the two charters, and the ſheriffs over all 
England were ordered to publiſh them in the county- 

courts 
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courts every quarter. It was enacted that three 


knights ſhould be choſen by the freeholders in every 


Walſing. | 
M. Weſt. 


The Scots 
again rout- 
ed; they 
put them- 
ſelves under 
the protec- 
tion of the 


pope. 


A. C. 1300. 


county- court, to enforce the execution of theſe 
charters, and puniſh tranſgreſſors in a ſummar 

way, without the tedious forms of the common law. 
The ſtatute of Winton was likewiſe confirmed; and 
a new law made, under the title of Articuli ſuper 


Chartas, enacting that no goods or merchandize 


ſhould be taken without payment, by, the king's 
order, except ſuch as might be neceſſary for his 
houſhold or wardrobe, This ſtatute likewiſe con- 
tained ſome regulations with regard to treſpaſſes, 
contracts, debts of pleas within the verge of the 
court; and provided redreſs againſt falſe entries, 
ſeizures, and waite, committed by eſcheators. Writs 
were iſſued for finiſhing the perambulations of the 
foreſts, that their bounds might be aſcertained for 
ever ; and all the adulterated pennies, of which a 
vaſt number had been imported into the kingdom, 
were cried down by proclamation. : 

The king having taken theſe meaſures for the 
benefit of his ſubjects, began to prepare for the 
final deſtruction of Scotland; and aſſembling a 
numerous army, took the field about Midſummer. 
As ſoon as he entered Galloway, he received a pro- 
poſal from the Scottiſh nobility, importing that they 
would lay down their arms, and ſubmit, on condi- 
tion that he would ſet their king at liberty, and 
allow them to ranſom their eſtates, which he had 
given away; otherwiſe they would defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt extremity. Their requeſts being 
rejected with diſdain, they aſſembled a great num- 
ber of men, without arms or diſcipline, in hope 
of finding ſome opportunity to ſurpriſe him in his 
march; but he proceeded with ſuch circumſpection 
as baffled all their endeavours ; and purſued them 


ſo cloſely that they were at laſt obliged to ſtand a 
battle, in which they were immediately routed, 


— 
# 


though 
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though not with great ſlaughter ; for they fled into . & 1399. | 
faſtneſſes, through which they could not be purſued 
by heavy-armed troops, unacquainted with the ſitua- {| 
tion of the country. The hopes they had repoſed 1 
in their own valour being utterly blaſted by this 8 | 
overthrow, they ſent ambaſſadors to implore the if 
protection of pope Boniface, and offer him the ſo- 1 
vereignty of the kingdom. That ambitious pon- 1 
tiff embraced the propoſal without heſitation, and 
ordering a bull to be expedited on the ſubject, ſent 
it immediately with a letter to archbiſhop Winchel - 
ſey, directing him to deliver it into the hands of 1 
Edward without delay. The prelate no ſooner re- 1 
ceived this mandate of his holineſs, than he ſet out Ss 
in perſon for Galloway, and found his majeſty in 
the abbey of Duſques, where he received the papal 
claim with equal ſurprize and indignation, The 
bull contained a great number of arguments to in- 
validate the pretenſions of Edward to the ſovereignty 
of Scotland; reproached him with the cruelties he 
had committed in the proſecution of the war againſt 
that unfortunate country; and, in particular, with 
his having impriſoned divers biſnops ſtill in confine- 
ment: it conſtituted the pope as the proper judge 
of the difference between the Engliſh and Scottiſh 
nations; and ordered the king to ſend ambaſſadors 
to Rome with proper inſtructions, within the term 
of ſix months; at the expiration of which he would 
pronounce a definitive ſentence. Shocked, as a 

prince of Edward's haughty difpoſition muſt have 
been at this inſolent addreſs, he knew his intereſt 
too well to engage in a quarrel with the pope, at a 
time when Guenne was ſequeſtred in the hands of = 
that pontiff. Indeed, when he firſt peruſed the con- 
tents, he ſwore, in a tranſport of anger, that if the . 
pope perſiſted in ſuch pretenſions, he would deſtroy 
Scotland from ſea to ſea ; and the Scottiſh deputies, 
who were preſent, could not hear ſuch a menace 

without 
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A. C. 130. without emotion. They told him he would find 


that work more difficult than he imagined ; for there 
was not a Scot in the kingdom who would not ſpend 
the laſt drop of his blood in defence of his country. 
This declaration was not a little extraordinary, con- 
fidering the perfidy with which they had betrayed 
one another ſince the beginning of the war. The 
king's indignation gave way to his policy. He 
amuſed: the archbiſhop with a general anſwer, im- 
plying, that as it was an affair which concerned the 

rights of the Engliſh crown, he could not make a 
proper reply until he ſhould have conſulted his par- 
liament; but, as a proof of his regard for his holi- 
neſs, he ordered the biſhop of Glaſgow to be ſet at 
liberty; returned to England, where he diſbanded 
his forces; and at the requeſt of the French king, 
conſented to a truce with the Scots until Whitſun- 
tide of the enſuing year. 


| Thebarons That Edward was extremely alarmed by this ex- 


aſſembled in 


lament travagant demand of Boniface, appears from the 
write a let- pains he took to invalidate his pretenſions. He 
er wo Bont= convoked a parliament at Lincoln in the beginning 
of the year, to conſult with them upon this extra- 
ordinary affair, and deliberate upon a proper anſwer 

A. C. 2301. to his holineſs. After ſome debates, it was reſolved 
that a letter ſhould be written to the pope, in the 

name of the barons of England, to this effect: 

that the crown of England had always enjoyed the 

right of ſovereignty over Scotland; and it was no- 
toriouſly known, that Scotland had never depended, 

with reſpect to temporals, on the ſee of Rome : that 

the parliament would never ſuffer the king to put 

his right in litigation, or to ſend ambaſſadors to 

Rome on this ſubject, even if he ſhould be inclined 

to exhibit ſuch proofs of complaiſance to his holi- 

neſs; they therefore defired he would not attempt 

to diſturb the king or kingdom, in the enjoyment 

of their prerogatives. This letter, ſubſcribed by 

One 
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one hundred barons, was followed by another from * ©: 1301. 

the king himſelf, accompanied with an abſtract, like 

that which had been read in the aſſembly at Nor- 

ham, to prove that the kingdom of Scotland had 

always been dependent upon the Engliſh crown. 

But with this difference; that whereas the firſt de- 

duced the pretended right from Edward the Ancient, 

this writing traced it back to Brutus, the firſt fabu- 

lous king of Albion; and brought it down through 

all the fictitious reigns recorded in the romance com- 

poſed by Geoffrey of Monmouth. Though theſe 

antique fables could have no effect upon the natives 

of Scotland, he hoped they might make a favour- 

able impreſſion upon the pope and his Italians, who 

were not ſo well verſed in the hiſtory of Britain. 

Edward's letter was couched in very reſpectful 

terms ; ſo that his holineſs could not take exceptions 

to one expreſſion : an inſtance of moderation which 

could hardly have appeared upon ſuch an occaſion, 

had not the king of England been at the mercy of 

the pope, with regard to the reſtitution of Guienne. 

Nevertheleſs, he took care to proteſt that he did 

net mean this as an appeal in a judicial form, bur 

wrote the detail merely with a view to inform the 

pope's conſcience. — 
This affair was not more intereſting to the king, e limits 

than another which now came upon the carpet, was 9% wee. © 

of conſequence to the people. The perambulations tained. 

of the foreſts had been made in every county of 

England by the king's commiſſioners ; all excep- 

tions were diſcuſſed and anſwered, and the inquelts 

and returns being read and approved in this parlia- 

ment, the king confirmed them by his letters-pa- 

tent, declaring that the lands disforeſted by thoſe 

perambulations ſhould continue ſo for ever, and the 

limits now fixed to all the foreſts remain for ever 

unaltered and invariable. The laity were fo well 

ſatisfied with this deciſion, which put a ſtop to in- 
Nums. XXV. O finite 
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Rot. Peram. 
Foreſt. 
Prynne. 
Rymer. 


Truce with 


the King of 
France, in 
which the 
Scots a'e 
included. 
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finite litigation and oppreſſion, that they voted a 
ſubſidy ot a fifteenth for the expence of the Scotriſh 
war; but archbiſhop Winchelſey, at the head of 
the clergy, refuſed to grant an aid without the 
pope's licence. This prelate, like almoſt all his 
predeceſſors, was a deſperate bigot in every thing 
that related to the pope's uſurped authority. He 
had excommunicated the king's officers, particularly 
the warden of the Cinque- Ports, for exercifing his 
right of judicature : he had denounced the ſame 
fentence againſt ſeventeen monks of St. Auguſtine, 
and even impriſoned them becauſe they inſiſted on 
their privileges : he arrogated to his own courts the 
cognizance of lay- fees; and invaded on all occa- 
fions the rights of the crown, and ſecular juriſdie- 
tion; ſo that the king was continually employed in 
iſſuing writs to ſtop his proceedings. Upon his 
refuſal to grant the preſent ſubſidy, Edward made 


application to the pope, in ſuch a manner that he 


obtained a tenth, for three years, of all eccleſiaſ- 
tical revenues, on condition of its being divided 
berween the king and his holineſs. The buſineſs 
of the parliament being finiſhed, the king created 
his ſon Edward prince at Wales and earl of Cheſter; ; 
and began to make preparations for proſecuting the 
war in Scotland: but as the manner of railing the 
aids was too ſlow for the emergencies of the ſervice, 
he extorted a loan from the trading towns, and com- 
pelled the people to pay their rents before they be- 
came due, that he might ſeize this ſubſidy by anti- 
cipation. 

The truce with toad expiring at Midſummer, 
the king ſent his ſon Edward into that country with 
a ſtrong body of forces, and he himſelf followed 
with another army. The Scots being in no condi- 
tion to hazard a battle, retired to their woods and 
faitneiles, from whence they made ſudden excur- 
ſions, and ſometimes had the goud fortune to cut 


off 


DD 1h + 


off detached parties of the Engliſh, and intercept &. C. 130 


ſome convoys of proviſion. The campaign was 
ſpent in theſe ſkirmiſhes, and the reduction of a few 
inconſiderable caſtles ; and Edward propoſed to pals 
the winter at Linlithgow; bur hearing that a truce 
was concluded between the French and Englith ple- 
nipotentiaries at Aſnieres, to remain in force till 
November of the following year; and that John 
Baliol and his ſubje&s were included as the allies of 
Philip; he returned to England and ratified the ar- 
ticles, after having proteſted againſt them before a 
public notary. This truce was ſignified to the go- 
vernor, prelates, and nobility of Scotland, who joy- 
fully aſſented to the ſtipulation, which was con- 


firmed and ratified by Baliol himſelf. Edward, Pryna, 


however, had privately agreed with the king of 
France to give up the Scots at the expiration of this 
truce, in conſideration of his facrificing his own ally 
the count of Flanders; and, in confidence of this 
agreement, he carried on his preparations for com- 
pleting the conqueſt of Scotland. An aid had been 
granted by parliament for the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter, in the eighth year of his reign, and af- 
terwards ſuſpended. In a ſhort ſeſſion held at Lon- 
don, it was now agreed that this aid ſhould be le- 
vied for the king's ſervice. The barons of the 
Cinque-Ports were ordered to equip hve and twenty 
ſtout ſhips, well furniſhed with men, proviſions, and 
ammunition, to rendezvous by Lady day at New- 
caſtle; and Richard de Burgh, carl of Leiceſter, 
with the nobility, and military tenants of Ireland, 
were ſummoned to aſſiſt him with their forces in his 
intended expedition. 

Mean while the truce with France was renewed, 
and atterwards prolonged ; though the Scots did 
not eiioy the benefit of this prolongation, which 
was trantatted without the pope's interpoſition or 
concurrence, A quarrel had broke out between 

W 2 Boniface 
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HISTORYor ENGL AND. 


A. C. 132. Boniface and the French king; and Philip would 


Rymer. 


not admit of his mediation, becauſe he could no 
longer be conſidered as an indifferent perſon. He 


ſaw no method ſo likely to prevent the dangerous 


conſequences of papal cenſure, as that of compro- 
miſing all differences with England: a ſtep which 
was now the more neceſſary, as the Flemings had 
rebelled, and even freed themſelves, in a great mea- 
ſure, from the Gallic yoke. They had cut in pieces 
four thouſand French troops quartered at Bruges, 
defeated the count of Artois at Courtray, in a 
pitched battle, and recovered all the towns and for- 
treſſes of Flanders, except Dendermond. Philip 
had marched againſt them in perſon without ſucceſs ; 
and he ſaw no proſpect of reducing them to obe- 
dience, while they ſhould be ſupported by England, 
with which they carried on an advantageous com- 
merce. He therefore expreſſed a deſire of engaging 
in a league of friendſhip with Edward : plenipo- 
tentiaries were appointed on both ſides; and in a 
little time peace was concluded at Paris, on condi- 
tion that the territories ſeized by either party ſhould 
be reſtored ; and ſatisfaction be made for captures : 
that the hoſtages of Guienne, and the priſoners on 
both ſides, ſhould be releaſed without ranſom. A 
treaty of free commerce, and a league offenſive and 
cefenſive, was eſtabliſhed : the pope's award for a 
marriage between the prince of Wales and Iſabel of 
France was confirmed; and the count of Savoy. 
and the earl of Lincoln, as Edward's proxies, eſ- 
pouſed the young princeſs with great ſolemnity. 
This laſt nobleman took an oath of fealty to Ed- 
ward, in the king's name, for Guienne ; and it was 
agreed that Edward ſhould do homage in perſon at 
Amiens, where the two kings propoſed to have an 
interview in September. 
While theſe affairs were in agitation, Edward ſent 
deagrave with an army into Scotland, rather to qr 
the 
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the country than 0 the natives, whom he imagin- ©: 1302. 
ed were in no condition to make the leaſt reſiſtance. & o, 
This general divided his forces into three bodies, the S., ay 
that marched at the diſtance of ſome miles from **"= I} 
one another ; and, as he expected no oppoſition, he | 
proceeded in the moſt careleſs ſecurity, till he reached i" 
Roſlin, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. There * 
he was attacked unexpectedly by the Scottiſh army, | 1 
under the command of Cumin and Frazer, who bl. 
routed his firſt diviſion, and took him priſoner. The [i 
next advanced to the relief of their general; and. | 
as it equalled the Scots in number, charged them 
with great impetuoſity, which, however, the enemy 
ſuſtained ; and, after an obſtinate engagement, the 1 
Scots again proved victorious. When they had juſt It 
finiſhed the action, in which they ſuffered conſider- „ 
able damage, and a great part of their army was ex- 
hauſted with fatigue and loſs of blood, the third 
diviſion of the Engliſh appeared, advancing at a 
round pace, to retrieve the honour which their coun- 1 
trymen had loſt; and, as their number was conſi- 1 
derably augmented by thoſe who eſcaped from the | 
two former engagements, they approached in full 
confidence of victory. The Scots, diſmayed at 
their appearance, would have betaken themſelves to 
flight, had not they been reſtrained by the remon- 
ſtrances of their leaders, who exhorted them to make 
one effort more to augment the glory they had won, 
and preſerve the ſpoils they had gathered. I hus 
animated, they ſupplied themſelves with the arms 
of the vanquiſhed, and mounting the horſes they 
had taken, ſtood the ſhock of another battle, which 
they gained with great difficulty. The Scottiſh hiſ- Buchanan. 
torians may be allowed to plume themſelves upon 
this triple victory, conſidering how often their | 
countrymen, even by their own accounts, were de- | 
feared by the Engliſh during the reign of Edward. , C. zz. . 
This diſaſter being reported to the king, he ſum- 1 
3 moned 'F 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 303. moned all his military tenants, and appointed the 


* 


rendezvous of his army at Roxburgh. There he 
muſtered an incredible number of forces, with 


The treaſury which he entered Scotland: but he had ſcarce 


ropted. 


Edward 
marches to 
the extremi- 
ty of Scot- 
laud, 


croſſed the border, when he received the unwel- 
come tidings of his treaſury's being robbed to the 
amount of one hundred thouſand pounds, in mo- 
ney, plate, and jewels. The treaſure was kept in 
Weſtminiter-abbey ; and the monks were ſuſpected 
of the robbery. It appeared from the inquiſition that 
they were ſeen, on the very night in which it was 
carried off, paſting to and from the neighbourhood 
of the treaſury, with bundles and hampers, which 
they conveyed by water. Part of the plate and 
Jewels was afterwards found in London and other 
places; and the abbot was impriſoned, together 
with fifty monks and thirty lay brothers. 

Edward, who entered Scotland about Whitſun- 
tide, advanced to Edinbur gh without having met 
with any conſiderable oppoſition. A party of the 
Scots ſtill kept the field under Wallace, and the 
caſtle of Stirling had been taken by Cumin. Ed- 
ward would not, however, ſtay to inveſt that for- 
treſs ; , becauſe he wanted ro penetrate into the 
northern ſhires, in order to cut off the communi— 
cation between the different parts of the country, 
and prevent the enemy from joining their forces. 
He did not expect to meet with any reſiſtance in 
this progreſs ; but he was miſtaken, The cattle of 
Brechin, commanded by Thomas Maule, refuſed 
to ſurrender; and he was obliged to undertake a 
regular fiege, and ply all his engines for twenty 
days without ſucceſs. The governor ſeemed to 
make light of his endeavours, and even provoked 
him by exhibiting ſome marks of contempr, which, 
however, coſt him his life; for, as he wiped the 
wall with his handkerchief, in deriſion of Edward's 
batteries, he was kilied by a ſtone from one 7 

theſe 
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theſe engines; and his death produced ſuch a con- 
ſternation in the garriſon, that they ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. The king would have found it imprac- 
ticable to proſecute his march in this barren and 
deſolate country, had not he been fupplied from 
his fleet, which attended him upon the coaſt : bur, 
thus provided, he continued his route to the caltle 
of Urquhart, commanded by Alexander Wood, 
who ſtood an aſſault, and was put to the ſword with 
his whole garriſon. He found no further oppoſi- 
tion in his progreſs to the northern extremity of 
Scotland, from whence he returned to Dumferm- 
ling, and ſummoned William' Oliphant to ſurren— 
der the caſtle of Stirling, which he had before fo 
gallantly defended. . That officer refuſing to ſub- 
mit, the king reſolved to beſiege the place in form, 
as ſoon the weather would permit; and, during the 
winter, prepared his military engines for reducing 
that important fortreſs. In the beginning of May, 
he appeared before the caſtle, and carried on his 
operations with his uſual impetuoſity: but, not- 
withitanding all his efforts, the garriſon, conſiſting 
of three hundred men, defended it to the latter 
end of July, when the ditches being filled up, a 
conſiderable breach effected, and the Engliſh army 
ready to give the aſſault, the governor, with about 
one hundred and forty of his people that were left, 
deſired a capitulation, which, however, they could 
not obtain. They ſurrendered at diſcretion, and 
Oliphant was ſent priſoner to London. 

After the reduction of this fortreſs, the Scots 
deſpairing of aſſiſtance from the king of France, 
who had abandoned their intereſt, were fain to re- 
new their ſubmilſion to the conqueror ; and Ed— 
ward having found the bad effects of driving them 
to deſpair, thought proper to abate of his former 
ſeveriry. Cumin the guardian ſent deputies to ſue 
for peace and pardon ; and after ſome conferences, 
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A. = 1304. 
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The Scots 
ſue for peac 
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A. C. 1304. it was agreed that he and his friends ſhould be pars 
doned, upon their payment of a ranſom or fine to 
be impoſed in this next parliament, when the af- 
fairs of Scotland ſhould be regulated ; that all the 
{ſtrong holds ſhould remain in the hands of the king; 
and that the priſoners on both ſides ſhould be re- 
leaſed. Several perſons who had been active in the 
revolt againſt Edward, were excluded nominally 
from the benefit of this pardon, except upon cer- 
tain hard conditions; and it was expreſly ſtipulated. 
that Wallace ſhould have no terms, but ſubmit 
entirely to the mercy of the king. By this agree- 
ment, which was ſigned at Strathorde, the Scottiſh 
agents at Paris were allowed ſufficient time to re- 
turn, and make their ſubmiſſion : John Cumin and 
his adherents did homage and ſwore fealty at Dum- 

fermling to Edward, who having ſubdued all op- 
poſition in Scotland, ordered the juſtices of his 
bench, with the courts of exchequer and chancery, 
to be removed from York to Weſtminſter, while 
he himſelf ſat out for England; and making a pro- 
greſs through the northern counties, repaired to 

Ryley- Lincoln, where he paſſed the Chriſtmas holidays. 

A. c. 1305, During the king's abſence, England had been 

Writ of expoſed to numberleſs diſorders, ariſing from the 

Trayle-ba'- licence of the time, and a defect in the civil polity 

fairs oi Scot- Of the kingdom. In the weſtern counties, border- 

area by ing upon Wales, robberies, murders, and other 

commiſ- Outrages, were daily committed with impunity z 

— for the perpetrators of thoſe enormities were ſo nu- 
merous and formidable, as to ſet the officers of 
juſtice at defiance. In order to put a ſtop to ſuch 
outrages, the king called a parliament at Weſtmin- 
ſter, where commiſſioners of inqueſt were iſſued to 
the juſtices to examine into thoſe exceſſes; to try 
the authors by juries, in a ſummary way, and 
bring them immediately to condign puniſhment. 
In conſequence of theſe powers, known by the 

5 name 
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name of writs of Trayle-baſton, a great number “ S. 33. 
of malefactors was put to death; many were pu- 
niſhed with ſevere fines, and the reſt fled the king- Rymer. 
dom. By this time Edward had changed his 2 8 
of behaviour to the natives of Scotland. Inſtead 
of that contempt and ſeverity with which he had 
treated them hitherto, he now adopted a more com- 
plaiſant demeanour, which was the effect of true 
policy. He not only allowed them to ranſom their 
lands, but reſolved to attach their chief noblemen 
and prelates to his intereſt, by offices of kindneſs. 
Robert de Brus earl of Carrick, and ſon to the 
competitor, dying at this period, his ſon of the 
ſame name had livery of his lands upon doing ho- 
mage to the king of England, who beſtowed par- 
ticular marks of favour upon him and two of his 
countrymen ; namely, John Mowbray and the 
biſhop of Glaſgow ; though all three had violently 
oppoſed him in the laſt inſurrection. He now de- 
ſired them to conſider of a proper time and place 
for convening a parliament, that ſhould regulate 
the civil government of Scotland ; and, in purſu- 
ance of their advice, ten depuries were appointed 
to come and treat with the Engliſh commiſſioners, 
at a parliament ſummoned to meet in September 
for that purpoſe. There it was agreed that eight 
Juſtices ſhould be conſtituted to regulate the affairs 
of the nation. John de Bretagne, the king's ne- 
phew, was created guardian of the realm ; and 
William de Bevercotes, and John de Sandale, both 
clergymen, were continued in the poſts of chan. 
cellor and chamberlain of the kingdom. It was 
reſolved that the laws and uſages of the Scots 
ſhould be aboliſhed ; and that a parliament ſhould 
be afſembled in Scotland, under the eye of the 
ouardian, to conſider the laws of king David, and 
the amendments which had been made in them by 
his ſucceſſors : that without conſulting the king 


they 
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A, c. 1395+ they ſhould alter and reform all ſuch laws and cuſ- 


Rymer , 


Wallace is 
taken and 
executed as 
a trattor. 


toms as ſhould appear inconſiſtent with religion and 
reaſon; and that thoſe articles in which his inter- 
poſition might be neceſſary, ſhould be ingroſſed in 
writing, and ſent by deputies from the ſtates of 
Scotland to the parliament of England, where they 
ſhould be examined and diſcuſſed, with the concur- 
rence of thoſe deputies empowered for that purpoſe 
by their conſtituents. Ar the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 
Edward publiſhed an act of indemnity in favour of 
the Scots who had ſubmitted : yet this was clogged 
with certain reſtrictions, that bore hard upon ſome 
individuals; and Bruce was obliged to ſurrender the 
ſtrong caſtle of Kildrummy. The king was jea- 
Jous of this earl's talents and influence; and for that 
reaſon took care that he ſhould not be included in 
the liſt of commiſſioners. All the Scottiſh prelates 
and nobility then at London, together with the 
deputies, took an oath to obſerve theſe regulations; 
but the earl, of Carrick had been ſent to Scotland 
in order to aſſiſt at the convention which nominated 


the deputies of that kingdom. There his ambi- 


tion was ſtimulated, by reſentment of the wrong he 
had ſuſtained in. the loſs of his caſtle; and he began 
to form that plan which he afterwards executed 
with incredible fortitude and perſeverance. 

In all probability he would have aſſociated Wal- 
lace in his councils, had not that truly great man 
been delivered ,into the hands of the Engliſh by 
Sir John Monteith, Edward's Scottiſh favourite, 
and governor of the caſtle of Dunbarton. The 
Scottiſh writers alledge that he was betrayed in the 
molt perfidious manner, and apprehended as he lay 
aſleep in the neighbourhood of Glaſgow. Burt al- 
though he was ſurpriſed by a party under the com- 
mand of Monteich, he cannot be juſtly ſaid to have 
been betrayed, as that officer was a profeſſed adhe- 


rent of king Edward. This renowned priſoner 


was 
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was immediately conveyed to London, in the midſt 4. C. 1303 · 
of infinite crouds of people, aſſembled to ſee the 
man whoſe name had filled the whole country with 
terror. On the very next day he was brought to 
his trial at Weſtminſter-hall, where he was placed 
upon a high chair, and crowned with laurel in de- 
riſion. Being accuſed of treaſon, he pieaded not 
ouilty, and refuſed to own the juriſdiction of the 
court; affirming it was equally unjuſt and abſurd 
to charge him with treaſon againſt a prince whoſe 
ſovereignty he had never acknowledged ; and that 
as he was a free- born native of an independent na- 
tion, he could not be deemed ſubject to the laws 
of England. The judges over-ruled his plea; and 
upon the maxim of Edward's being the immediate 
ſovereign of Scotland, found him guilty of high 
treaſon. He was condemned to die the death of a 
traitor; and the ſentence being executed with all 
the circumſtances of barbarity, his head and quar- 
ters were expoſed in the chief cities of England. Ryley. 
This was a mean triumph in Edward over a man of 
whoſe reputation he was envious. The Engliſh 
hiſtorians repreſent Wallace as a ruffian, who had 
committed the moſt ſhocking cruelties upon women 
and infants, in the courſe of his expeditions. The : 
Scots extol him as an unblemiſhed hero. Had he 
been really guilty of ſuch barbarities, it would have 
been much more for the reputation of Edward to 
try him on account of thoſe crimes, than to con- 
vict him upon an impeachment which has left an 
indelible ſtain upon his own memory,  Edwasd 
was a prince of great courage and abilities ; but 
there was nothing liberal in his diſpoſition. He 
had ſeen repeated proofs of this man's invincible 
proweſs and patriotiſm; he had made repeated efforts 
to corrupt his integrity; he mult have admired his 
character when he ſacrificed him to his jealouſy 
and 
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A. c. ros and revenge. Edward condemned him as a traitor; 
Henry II. would have revered him as an hero. 

Robert de Robert de Brus, father to the preſent earl of 

beben Carrick, had always conſidered Wallace as an am- 

of Scotland. bitious upſtart, who aſpired to the crown of Scot- 

land ; and in this opinion perſecuted him with un- 

ceaſing hatred, until they had an occaſional con- 

ference immediately after the battle of Falkirk. 

Bruce was then in the ſervice of Edward, and ar 

the head of a ſtrong detachment endeavoured to 

cut off the retreat of the Scottiſh regent : but find- 

ing himſelf baffled by the conduct of Wallace, who 

by this time had paſſed the river Carron, he called 

aloud to him, and upbraided him with his ſuppoſed 

attempt upon the ſovereignty of his country. The. 

regent, from the other bank, made ſuch a reply 

as the integrity of his own heart ſuggeſted, and in 

his turn reproached Bruce with his ſervile adherence 

to the implacable enemy of Scotland, who had al- 

ready deſtroyed the independency of that crown, 

which it was the duty of Bruce in a peculiar man- 

ner to defend. His words made a deep impreſſion 

on the mind of Robert, who was never afterwards 

hearty in Edward's intereſt ; and he communicated 

ſuch a favourable idea of Wallace to his ſon, that 

this nobleman would undoubtedly have had recourſe 

to his advice and aſſiſtance, had not his deſign been 

anticipated by the unworthy fate of that unſhaken 

| patriot. Thus diſappointed, he caſt his eyes on 

'| Cumin, who had fucceeded Wallace in the regency. 

He was a young nobleman of great power and in- 

| tereſt; and Baliol, to whom he was related, having 

| abdicated the throne, he ſucceeded as competitor 

| with Bruce for the ſovereignty. The earl of Car- 

| | rick, conſcious of his own aſpiring genius, which 

j predominated over the fortune of his rival, found 


means to ſound the inclinations of Cumin, and to 
; | : eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh ſuch an underſtanding between them, that * ©: 1395 


a treaty was concluded and ratified by oath, and an 
indenture drawn, by which Cumin engaged to ſup- 

rt Bruce with all his intereſt, in his attempts to 
aſcend the throne. In conſideration of which aſ- 
ſiſtance, Bruce obliged himſelf to acknowledge 
Cumin as firſt prince of the blood, and beſtow 
upon him all the private patrimony which he poſ- 
ſeſſed as earl of Carrick. Cumin, either terrified 
at the dangerous confederacy in which he had en- 
gaged, or with a view to deſtroy his rival, and 
conciliate the favour of Edward at the ſame time, 
ſent a tranſcript of his agreement with Bruce to the 
king of England, who received it juſt as the earl 
of Carrick arrived in London, to concert meaſures 
with ſome of the Scottiſh nobility who had come 
up to ſettle the affairs of their nation in the laſt 
parliament. Edward ſent for him to court, and 
produced the indenture, which Bruce affirmed to be 
a forgery; and the king, who was a little ſtaggered 
in his opinion, did not think proper to commit him 
to cloſe cuſtody ; though he ordered him to be ſur- 
rounded with ſpies, in ſuch a manner that all his 
words and actions reached the knowledge of the 
king, who at laſt reſolved to ſecure his perſon. 
Before he executed this reſolution, Robert's bro- 
ther-in-law, the earl of Glouceſter, being apprized 
of the king's intention, ſent a few pieces of money, 
and a pair of ſpurs, to the earl of Carrick, on pre- 
tence of reſtoring what he had borrowed. Bruce 
conceiving the meaning of theſe emblems, took 
horſe immediately, and in ſeven days arrived at his 
own caſtle at Lochmaban, where he found ſome of 
his particular friends, towhom he communicated the 
treachery of Cumin. Hearing that nobleman was 
then at Dumfries, he went thither to expoſtulate 
with him upon his perfidy; and meeting him in 
the cloiſters of a monaſtery belonging to the Grey- 
friars, 
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A. C. 1305. friars, reproached him in ſevere terms for his per- 
Stabs Cu- fidious conduct. Cumin retorted his obloquy, and 
Dumfries, à virulent altercation enſuing, Bruce, in a tranſ- 
port of paſſion, plunged his poignard in the other's 
breaſt. After having committed this aſſaſſination, 
he retired and mounted his horſe, when his attend- 
ants perceiving marks of confuſion in his counte- 
nance, defired to know what had paſſed in the in- 
A.C. ie terview with Cumin. He then recounted the par- 
ticulars of the converſation ; and Sir Chriſtopher 
Seton, who, though an Engliſhman, was one of 
his moſt zealous partiſans, hearing the circumſtance 
of Cumin's being wounded, *+ What! (ſaid he) 
have you left the work half done.” So ſaying, 
he repaired to the cloiſters, with ſome followers z 
and underſtanding the monks had removed Cumin 
into the church, that he might confeſs his fins and 
receive abſolution, he advanced to the altar, which 
he ſtained with the blood of that unhappy noble- 
man, and a knight of the fame name who came to 
M. Weſt. his aſſiſtance. The behaviour of Bruce was ſavage; 
Heming'orde but that of Seton was altogether impious and in- 
human. Bruce ſeeing all competition removed by 
the death of Cumin, began to take meaſures for 
aſcending the Scottiſh throne, which had been va- 
cant ſince the depoſition of John Baliol; and to 
which Robert thought he acquired a new claim by 
The death the death of that unhappy prince, which happened 
Bl in France about this period. He had long ago loſt 
the affection and eſteem of his ſubjects; and his 
ſon Edward, who remained a priſoner in England, 
was unheeded and unknown on the north fide of 
the Tweed; fo that his intereſt could not interfere 
with the projects of greatneſs formed by the ear! 
of Carrick. | 
Eeward 8i- While this aſpiring young nobleman employed 
2 = his extraordinary talents and extenſive influence, in 
feme uopo- ſecuring the ſuffrages of his countrymen for raiſing 
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him to the ſovereignty of Scotland, Edward's at- 4. C. 1306. 


tention was engroſſed by fome unpopular meaſures, 
which might have been productive of very miſ- 
chievous conſequences. He was fo jealous of his 
authority, that he never forgave any perſon who 
preſumed to diſpute his prerogative, or diſobey his 
regulations. Nicholas Seagrave, one of the moſt 
accompliſhed knights of the age, being accuſed of 
ſome miſdemeanour, appealed to the trial by ſingle 
combar, which the king refuling, he challenged 
his accuſer to meet him in another kingdom ; and 
went abroad for that purpoſe. Art his return he 
was apprehended by the king's order, and tried 
before the judges, who found him guilty of trea- 
ſon, and condemned him to death ; though the 
ſentence was qualified with a clauſe empowering 
the king to indulge him with a pardon. Edward 
was incenſed at their preſumption, in attempting 
to limit his prerogative, and reviled them in the 
moſt indecent terms : Seagrave, however, was par- 
doned and ſet at liberty, by the interceſſion of ſome 
noblemen, who undertook to be reſponſible for his 
future behaviour. The king was ſo punctual with 
reſpect to the obſervance of the laws, that he pu- 
niſhed delinquents without reſpect of perſons. His 
own ſon prince Edward, being influenced by his 
favourite Piers Gaveſton, to inſult the biſhop of 
Cheſter, Ris father gave orders to commit him to 
the public priſon, that he might learn to reſpect 
juſtice before he ſnould become her vicegerent; or 
rather, that he might be deterred from revolting 
againſt the authority of his ſovereign. All Ed- 
ward's views were directed to the increaſe and eſta- 
bliſhment of his own grandeur; and all the ſalutary 
laws which he enacted, were either extorted by the 
clamours of his people, whom he would not ven- 


ture to exaſperate, or calculated for the purpoſes. 


of his ambition. Boniface dying at this period, 
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A. O. 1306. was ſucceeded by Clement V. a native of Bour- 


AQ, Pub, 


deaux, and creature of Edward, who ſollicited a 
diſpenſation of the oath he had taken to obſerve 
the two charters; and the new pope made no diffi- 
culty of abſolving him from a promiſe which the 
king repreſented as the effects of compulſion. The 
Engliſh people were not a little alarmed at this dif. 
penſation, which ſeemed the prelude of arbitrary 
power; and Edward's ſubſequent conduct juſtified 
their apprehenſion. Finding the nation unwilling 
to grant ſuch ſubſidies as he demanded to maintain 
the war, he had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the 
pope, who granted a tenth upon the clergy for 
three years, on condition that he himſelf ſhould 
retain one half for his own occaſions. This ican- 
dalous traffic gave ſuch offence to the kingdom, 
that the parliament remonſtrated againſt it, and 
even forbade the collectors to levy the impoſition : 
but the king was reſolved to be obeyed, and the 
collectors were commanded to proceed, on pain of 
his diſpleaſure. Theſe funds being inſufficient to 
defray the expence of the war, he reſolved to levy 
a ſcutage on pretence of his ſon's knighthood ; and 
to render this tax the leſs unpalatable, he invited 
all the young gentlemen, who were ambitious of 
that honour, to come and be knighted with prince 
Edward at Weſtminſter, where they ſhould receive 
the robes ſuited to that dignity. At the ſame time 
he ſummoned a parliament, from which he de- 
manded a ſupply ; and received a thirtieth of the 
remporalities belonging to the clergy and lay-noble- 
men, knights, and commonalty, except the bo- 
roughs and towns of the king's demeſnes, which 
were obliged to pay a twentieth of all their move- 
ables. Such a number of young noblemen, and 
others, aſſembled in conſequence of Edward's in- 
vitation, that the royal palace not ſufficing for their 
accommodation, they were entertained in tents and 

| pavilions 


ED 


pavilions pitched in the garden of the New Temple. 
They afterwards kept their vigils in Weſtminſter 
abbey with prince Edward, who was next day 
knighted by his father in the palace; and from thence 
repairing to the church of Weſtminſter, conferred 
the ſame dignity at the high altar upon two hun- 
dred and fifty young noblemen, who being thus 
dubbed his companions, engaged to attend him in 
the expedition into Scotland, which the king could 
no longer defer with any regard to his own honour 
and advantage. 


Bruce, immediately after the murder of Cumin, , 
ſurpriſed the caſtle of Dumfries, and apprehended ; 
the Engliſh judges, who fat in the great hall to Mechue n 


hear and determine cauſes. Then traverſing the 
country with a body of his vaſtals, he reduced a 
number cf fortreſſes, and expelled the Engliſh from 
the kingdom. In a little time he was joined by a 
majority of the Scottiſh nation, who were glad of 
an opportunity to ſhake off the yoke of Edward, 
whom they deteſted ; and at length he was crowned 
at Scone, by the hands of the counteſs of Buchan, 
ſiſter to the earl of Fife, who was attached to the 
ſervice of Edward. This was a privilege inherent 
in that family; and the counteſs claimed the ho- 
nour of the function, which ſhe performed in the 
preſence of the biſhops of St. Andrew's, Glaſgow, 


Murray, and a good number of noblemen. Ed- y.,iugms 


ward, apprized of theſe tranſactions, vowed revenge 
againſt the whole Scottiſh nation, which he reſolved 
to enſlave. He ſummoned his prelates, nobility, and 
all who held by knights ſervice, to meet him at 
Carliſle, which was appointed as the general rendez- 
vous ; and conſtituted the archbiſhop of York, and 
the biſhop of Litchfield, guardians of England 
during his abſence. Mean while he detached a 
body of forces into Scotland, under the command 
of Aymer de Valence, Henry de Piercy, and Ro- 
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A. C. 1306. bert de Clifford, who advanced as far as Perth, 


Edward's 
ſe ve ity to 
the Scots, 


where Robert de Brus challenged them to battle, 
which they thought proper to decline. After this 
bravado he encamped at Methuen, and his ſoldiers 
deſpiſing an enemy who durſt not meet them in the 
field, began to enjoy their repoſe and refreſhment in 
the moſt blind ſecurity, when the Engliſh attacked 
them in the evening ſo ſuddenly, that their leader 
had not time to draw them up in order of battle, 
Nevertheleſs, he made a gallant reſiſtance, and was 
three times diſmounted, and as often relieved by 
the bravery of Simon de Fraſer. But at length his 
army, being routed, he eſcaped with a few followers 
to Dalree, on the frontiers of Argyle: a good num- 
ber of his troops fled to the mountains ; but a great 
number of perſons of diſtinction, were taken and 
executed on the {pot as traitors. 

Immediately after this victory Edward entered 
Scotland, and divided his army into two ſeparate 
bodies. One of theſe marched northward under 
the command of prince Edward, aſſiſted by the earls 
of Lancaſter and Hereford, and ſurpriſed the caſtle 
of Kildrummy, in which they found the wife and 
fiſter of Robert de Brus, with his brother Niel, and 
ſeveral perſons of quality. His other two brothers, 
Thomas and Alexander, were afterwards taken in 
the caitle of Locrian in Cantyre, from which Ro- 
bert himſelf eſcaped with difficulty; and Edward 
met with no further reſiſtance in his progreſs thro 
Scotland. His anger was diſappointed in the ſub- 
miſſion of the natives. He was aſhamed to extir- 
pate thoſe who made no oppoſition; and the blood 
of his priſoners was not ſufficient to aſſuage the 
thirſt and fury of. his indignation. The guar- 
dian and juſtices were directed to proclaim in the 


cities, boroughs, or market towns, that all who 
were concerned in the laſt rebellion againſt the king, 


ſhould be. purſued with hue and cry, until appre- 
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hended dead or alive; and that thoſe who neg- 4. C. 1306. 


lected to proſecute them in this manner, ſhould for- 
feit their effects, and be impriſoned during his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure ; , that thoſe concerned in the death 
of John Cumin ſhould be put to death without 
mercy, as well as thoſe by whom they were har- 
boured and entertained : that thoſe who acted againſt 
the king's peace ſhould be impriſoned during the 
king's pleaſure; and that ſuch as were preſſed into 
the rebellion ſhould be fined according to the judg- 
ment of the guardian. After having publiſhed 
theſe injunctions, under the ſeal of Scotland, Ed- 
ward gave a looſe to vengeance, and under the 
ſhadow of juſtice ſacrificed his captives to revenge. 
The ſiſter of Bruce, and counteſs of Buchan, were 
ſhut up in wooden cages, and hung over the battle- 
ments of different caſtles : the execution of private 
perſons became ſo common that it was no longer 
regarded. The biſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſ- 
gow were loaded with chains, and committed to 
dungeons. The wife of Bruce was ſent captive into 
England, of which ſhe was a native ; the earl of 
Athole was hanged at London: this was likewiſe 
the fate of Simon de Fraſer; Herbert Norham and 
Thomas Boyd were beheaded ; Chriſtopher de Seton 
was drawn, hanged, and quartered; and the two 
brothers of Bruce fell by the hands of the common 
executioner. Edward firſt compelled thoſe unhappy 
people to take the oath of allegiance; then pro- 
voked them by oppreſſion to renounce that engage- 
ment; and laſtly puniſhed them as traitors. He 
ought to have conſidered that pope Boniface had as 
good a right to releaſe Bruce and his followers from 
the oath they had taken to Edward king of Eng- 
land, as pope Clement had to abſolve Edward from 
the oath he had taken to his own ſubjects. 


Rymer| 


Edward having reduced Scotland to ſuch an ab- a pana- 


ject ſtare of helpleſs miſery, as he thought would 
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diſable the inhabitants from any future revolt; and 
taking it for granted that Robert de Brus had 
periſhed by famine or the ſword, returned to Car- 
lifle, where he ſummoned a parliament, to redreſs 
the grievances of monaſteries and religious houſes, 
which were burthened with talliages, tributes, and 
other impoſitions by the agents of the pope, on 
pretence of viſitations contrary to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom. Theſe exactions were 
condemned as injurious to the crown, and prejudi- 
cial to the country; and a letter was written to the 
pope, in the name of the clergy and laity, com- 
plaining of the practice of his miniſters, and deſiring 
his holineſs to prevent ſuch abuſe for the future. 
Teſta, the pope's chief agent, was ſummoned be— 
fore the parliament, and forbid to levy any more 
money in his maſter's name. He was even ordered 
to keep what he had already collected, until the king 
ſhould diſpoſe of it by the advice of his council; 
and writs were iſſued to ſeize and impriſon all ſuch 
perſons as he had employed in thoſe and other ex- 
tortions. Theſe proceedings, however, were ſtop- 
ped at the interceſſion of the new legate Peter D'Eſ- 
pagne, whom his holineſs had ſent over to finiſh the 
marriage of the prince of Wales, which was re- 
tarded by a diſpute about the caſtle of Mauleon in 
Gaſcony. This important fortreſs had been given 
by Philip to a certain knight, who now refuſed to 
cede it without an equivalent; and Edward would 
not allow his fon to conſummate the nuptials, until 
this caſtle and its territory ſhould be reſtored. The 
prince of Wales was not diſpleaſed at this delay of 
a match that could not but interfere with the grati- 
fication of his paſſions. He had already exhibited 
ſigns of an idle, vicious, and diſſolute diſpofition 
and his exceſſes ſeemed ro multiply as his years in- 
created. He had been baniſhed from court for in- 
ſulting the biſhop of Litchfield, and ſeverely re- 
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primanded by his father for his profligacy and ex- 
travagance, ſo oppoſite to his own parſimony and 
Ibve of order : but his irregularities becoming more 
and more intolerable, and Piers Gaveſton being ſup- 
poſed to be the author of the evil countel by which 
he was influenced, the king baniſhed this favourite 
from the realm; and one hundred marks a year, to 
be payed out of the revenue of Guienne, were al- 
lowed for his ſubſiſtence. 

During this ſeſſion of parliament, Edward being 
informed of freſh commotions excited in the High- 
lands by Robert de Brus, who was ſtil] alive and 
indefatigable, prevailed upon the pope's legate to 
denounce the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
him and all his abettors, and reſolved to march in 
perſon in the ſpring to ferret him out of his lurking 
places. After the battle of Methuen, Bruce had 
retired with the wreck of his forces to the borders 
of Argyle, where he was again routed by the lord 
Lorn, a truſty adherent of Edward; and obliged 
to lurk in woods and caverns, attended by the earl 
of Lennox and Gilbert Hay, who would not aban- 
don him in his diſtreſs. In this condition, he had 
no ſuſtenance but that which he enjoyed in common 
with the beaſts of the field, and the fowls of hea- 
ven; and he was hunted by his own countrymen 
from rock to rock, like an enemy to mankind. 
From this perfecution he withdrew to a little 
iſland called Raughrine, where he lay concealed un- 
til the report of his death prevailed over all the 
neighbouring country; and though he was expoſed 
to all the miteries of want, and all the inclemencies 
of weather, he never betrayed the leaſt ſymptom 
of dejection, nor reſigned the hope of being one 
day able to re-aſcend the throne of Scotland, and 
vindicate the independence of his crown. When 
he heard that Edward had returned to Carliſle, he 
found means to make his friends acquainted with 
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4. C. 1307. his being alive; a ſmall body of half-armed troops 


being aſſembled by Sir James Douglaſs, and Sir 
Robert Boyd, he came forth from his retreat, and 
putting himſelf at their head, attacked and cut off 
an Engliſh detachment which guarded a convoy of 
proviſions. This was a very valuable acquiſition, 
in a double reſpect ; for he not only required ſtore 
of proviſions, at a time when he wanted ſubſiſtence, 
but was enabled to arm his followers ; with whom, 
though they did not exceed four hundred, he took 
the caſtle of Turnberry, and obliged the lord Henry 
Piercy, who commanded in thoſe parts, to retreat 
towards the borders of England. Edward was no 
ſooner apprized of theſe exploits, which were per- 
formed in the ſevereſt ſeaſon of the year, than he 
ordered the earl of Pembroke, and the lord Lorn, 
who had defeated Bruce in the preceding year, to 
take the field and cruſn him in the infancy of his 
good fortune; and this order they executed with 
ſuch induſtry and expedition, that Bruce found 
himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded on a moun— 
tain, where he muſt either have periſned by famine 
or ſurrendered to his enemies, if he had not been 
able to accompliſh an eſcape. Perceiving the High- 
Landers under lord Lorn taking a compaſs round 
the hill, in order to cut off his retreat, he harran- 
gued his ſmall body of troops, that did not yet 
amount to a thouſand, and repreſenting the inevi- 
table deſtruction to which they muſt have been ex- 
poſed by remaining in their entrenchments, he ex- 
horted them to diſperſe into ſmall parties, by which 
means they would vaniſh imperceptibly from their 
enemies; and he deſired they would meet him at 
a certain time in the wood of Glentroule, near Cuin- 
nock. Having received theſe directions, they 
ſeemed to melt away inſenſibly, and eſcaped by the 
help of the rocks and ſhrubs that ſheltered them 
from the view of their adverſaries, who —_ _ 
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alittle confounded at their diſappointment, when they *. © 2397, 


took poſſeſſion of the hill, and found the intrench- 1 | 
ments of Bruce entirely abandoned. The fugitive "ud 
prince having re-aſſembled his friends at the place 721 
appointed, was joined by ſmall reinforcements, ; 4 . 
which enabled him to maintain the footing he had 4. 
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from one retreat to another, he at laſt decoyed that 
nobleman into a diſadvantageous ſituation, and 
fell upon him with ſuch fury that the Engliſh troops 
were defeated. He afterwards attacked a detach- 
ment commanded by the earl of Glouceſter, who, 
after an obſtinate diſpute, was obliged to take re- 
fuge in the caſtle of Aire, which Robert immedi- 
ately inveſted. Theſe atchievements revived the 
drooping ſpirits of the Scots, who now flocked to 
his banner; ſo that in a little time his army was — 
encreaſed to ten thouſand men, though they were 
generally unarmed, and utterly ignorant of diſ- 
cipline. 


gained. The earl of Pembroke following him q 
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Mean while Edward remained at Carliſle, im- Edward dies 5 7 
patiently waiting for the troops he had ſummoned, ud S“ 45 i 
in order to extirpate the Scottiſh name ; and the firſt "| | 
that aſſembled were ſent immediately to relieve the f 
earl of Glouceſter. Bruce ſeeing the Engliſh ad- i | 


vance, thought proper to raiſe the ſiege : but he 
could not retreat with ſuch expedition but that he 


was attacked and routed; and obliged to fly for 1 

ſhelter to inacceſſible faſtneſſes, where he remained if: 
till the death of Edward. _ The period of this great 1 
prince's life now approached. He was ſeized with may 
a dyſentery at Carliſle; and though the diſtemper 18 Þ 
was deemed extremely dangerous, he was inflamed 1 
with ſuch a deſire of wreaking his vengeance upon 1 
the enemy, that he began his march for Scotland, 40 
and proceeded as far as a place called Burgh on the 1 4 
Sands, where, finding nature almoſt exhauſted, he Woh. 
gave directions that even after his death he ſhould "15 
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4. C. 1307. be carried into Scotland, as a ſure preſage of victory 
over a people whom he had always defeated. Then 
he regulated his ſpiritual concerns, and expired in 
the arms of his ſervants while they raiſed him up 

Heming. that he might take ſome nouriſhment. Thus died 

. We. Edward I. king of England, on the ſeventh day 
of July, after having reigned four and thirty years 
with great reputation and ſucceſs. He was a prince 
of a very dignified appearance; tall in ſtature, re- 
gular and comely in his features, with keen piercing 
black eyes; and of an aſpect that commanded re- 

| verence and eſteem. His conititution was robuſt ; 

. his ſtrength and dexterity perhaps unequalled in 

| his kingdom ; and his ſhape was unblemiſhed in 

all other reſpects but that of his legs, which are 
ſaid to have been too long in proportion to his 
body; whence he derived the epithet of Lon 

Shanks. In the qualities of the head he equalled 
the greateſt monarchs who have ſat on the Engliſh 
throne : he was cool, penetrating, ſagacious, and 
circumſpedt. The remoteſt corners of the earth re- 
ſounded with the fame of his courage : and all 
over Europe he was conſidered as the flower of 
chivalry. Nor was he leſs conſummate in his le- 
giſlative capacity than eminent for his military prow- 
es. He may be ſtiled the Engliſh Juſtinian : for, 
beſides the excellent ſtatutes that were enacted in 
his reign, he new-modelled the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, ſo as to render it more ſure and futnmary ; 
he fixed proper bounds to the different courts of 
Juriſdiction ; ſettled a new and eaſy method of col- 
lefting the revenue, and eſtabliſhed wiſe and ef- 
fectual regulations for preſerving peace and order 
among his ſubjects. Yer, with all theſe good 
qualities, he cheriſhed a dangerous ambition, to 
which he did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the good of 
his country: witneſs his ruinous war with Scotland, 
which drained the kingdom of men and money, 


and 
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and gave riſe to that rancorous enmity which in | 
the ſequel proved ſo prejudicial to both nations. . 
That he was arbitrary in his diſpoſition appears in 
many inſtances, particularly that of ſeizing for his 
own uſe the merchandize of his ſubjects ; a ſtretch 18 
of prerogative more ſuitable to the conduct of an 1% 
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eaſtern emperor than to that of an Engliſh monarch. 
The cruelty of his nature was manifeſt, in every 
expedition he undertook, either in Wales or Scot- 


land. 


His integrity may be queſtioned from the 


nature of his tranſactions with the competitors of 
the Scottiſh crown; and the renunciation of the 


oath he had taken to his ſubjects. 


Though he is 


celebrated for his chaſtity and regular deportment, 
there is not, in the whole courſe of his reign, one 


inſtance of liberality or munificence. 


He had great 


abilities, but no genius; and was an accompliſhed 
warrior without the leaſt ſpark of heroiſm *, 


* Edward, by his firſt wife Elea- 
nor of Caſtile, had four ſons and eleven 
daughters ; namely, John, Henry, and 
Alphonſo, who died young; and Ed- 
ward who ſucceeded to the throne 3 
Joan, who died an infant ;. Eleanor 
married to the count of Bar; a third, 
who died an infant in Paleſtine ; Joan 
of Acres, firſt marriedto Gilbert earl 
of Glouceſter, and afterward to Ralph 
de Monthermer ; Margaret, matched 


beth, married to John count of Hol- 
land, and afterwards to Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford ; Beatrix and 
Blanche, who died infants, By his 
ſecond wife Margaret of France, Ed- 
ward had two ſons and a daughter : 
Thomas, born at Brotherton in York- 
ſhire, created earl of Norfolk, and af- 
terwards mareſchal of England ;3 Ed- 
mund, born at Woodſtock, and created 
earl of Kent by his brother Edward ; 
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with John II. duke of Brabant z Be- and Eleanor, who died in her child- 1 

rengere and Alice, who died infants; hood. Rymer, M. Weſt, Chr. Dunmow. 14 

Mary, a nun at Ambreſbury; Eliza- | 0 
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Surnamed of CAERNAR VN. 


T HE glory of England ſeemed to ſet with Ed- 
ward IJ. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Edward of 
Caernarvon, neither inherited his talents, nor took 
the leaſt pains to execute his deſigns, and follow his 
advice. Inſtead of proſecuting the war againſt Scot- 
land, according to the injunctions he had received 
from his father, he took no effectual ſtep to check the 
progreſs of Bruce; and his march into that country 
was rather a proceſſion of pageantry than an expedi- 
tion, After having been proclaimed at Carliſle, 
and received the oath of allegiance from the prelates 
and nobility of England, he repaired to Roxburgh 
and Dumfries, to receive the homage of the Scots 


and ſeemed to be highly delighted with the ceremo- 


nies which attended the ſolemnity. Then advancing 
at the head of his army as far as Chimmock, he 
empowered Aymer earl of Pembroke to treat with 


the Scots concerning a pacification, and appointed 


Rymer. 


him guardian of that kingdom; though that office 
was afterwards beſtowed upon John de Bretagne, 
and the poſt of chamberlain was conferred upon 
Euſtace de Cotiſbache. Edward having made this 
ridiculous parade, returned to England, where, in 
direct oppoſition to the promiſe he had folemnly 
made to his father, he recalled his favourite Piers 
Gaveſton, to whom he made a grant of the whole 
eſtate belonging to the late earl of Cornwall. Not 
content with having exhibited this extravagant 
mark of his favour and affection, he preſented him 
with the ſum of two and thirty thouſand pounds, 
which the late king had reſerved for the mainte- 

nance 
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nance of one hundred and forty knights, who had 4 C. 23974 1 
undertaken to carry his heart to Jeruſalem; and 11 
indeed his attachment to this foreigner ſeemed to | 
low with all the ardor of a paſſionate admirer. W | 
Had Edward been a woman, ſuch raptures would 1 
have been natural; for Gaveſton poſſeſſed every 1 
perſonal accompliſhment. Actuated by the coun- 1 
ſels of this minion, he removed from their offices 
the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and barons of the 
exchequer, and filled their places with his creatures. || 
Langton biſhop of Litchfield was impriſoned, and vt 
the temporalities of his ſee were fequeſtred, until WI 
an enquiry could be made into his conduct and 
management as treaſurer to the late king; while 
Piers Gaveſton was appointed great chamberlain, 
ſecretary of ſtate, and governed the whole king- 
dom as prime miniſter. 
A parliament was ſummoned at Northampton, His auptials 14 
to regulate the late king's funeral, together with the g en- 


marriage and coronation of the reigning prince, as es | 4s 
well as to deliberate upon the ſtate of the realm. 1 
A ſuhſidy was granted to defray the expence of theſe 4 
articles; and it was enacted that the adulterated "8 
coin, which would not paſs in the laſt reign, ſhould 
now be current all over the kingdom. The body 


of Edward I. inſtead of being carried into Scot- 


land, according to his dying requeſt, was ſent back 
to Waltham-abbey ; from whence it was removed 
to Weſtminſter-abbey, in which it was interred 
with great funeral ſolemnity. The king, as if he 0 
had not yet expreſſed his affection ſufficiently for jet 
Gaveſton, beſtowed upon that favourite his own = 
niece Margaret, ſiſter of Gilbert earl of Glouceſter 0 
and, as he intended to ſet out for France, to con- | 
ſummate his nuptials wich the princeſs Iſabel, he 
appointed Gaveſton guardian of the realm in his 1 
abſence, with power to grant conges d'elire for mi- bt 
niſters of cathedral and conventual churches; to | 

take 
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M. Wet, c. 


A. C. 1038. 


His fondneſs 
for Gaveſion 
increaſes, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


take the oath from prelates at their elections; to 
reſtore temporalities ; diſpoſe of prebendaries and 
benefices that were in the gift of the crown; and 
beſtow wardſhips that might happen to fall while 
the king ſhould be abroad. Such an important 
truſt repoſed in a foreigner, who was hated by the 
whole nation, could not fail to excite clamours and 
diſcontent among the nobility ; but Edward, with- 
out paying any regard to their murmurs or diſſa- 
tisfaftion, croſſed the ſea to Boulogne, where he 
did homage to the king of France for Ponthieu 
and Guienne ; and next day his nuptials were cele- 
brated with great magnificence. After having 
feaſted ſome days with the kings of France, Na- 
varre, Germany, and Sicily, who aſſiſted at his 
marriage, he returned with his conſort, and a train 
of French nobility ; and the coronation was per- 
formed in Weſtminſter-abbey, by the biſhops of 
Sarum, Wincheſter, and Chicheſter, commiſſioned 
by axchbiſhop Winchelſey, whoſe ſuſpenſion was 
removed by the pope, at the interceſſion of Ed- 
ward ; though he was prevented by ſickneſs from 
aſſiſting perſonally at this ſolemnity. 

The nation hoped that this marriage would have 
weaned the king from his affection to Gaveſton, 
or at leaſt divided his attention; but his love for 
that minion ſeemed daily to encreaſe. He beſtowed 
upon him all the ſumptuous preſents he had re- 
ceived from his father-in-law ; affected to call him 
brother; careſſed him as if he had been a miſtreſs; 
and publiſhed a proclamation enjoining all perſons 
to call him ear] of Cornwall. Piers could not bear 
this favour with moderation : intoxicated with 
power, he became proud and infolent, and treated 
the Engliſh nobility with ſcorn and deriſion: the 
queen herſelf was not exempted from his ridicule 
and flights. He was ſo enamoured of his own 
qualities, that he payed no regard to thoſe of other 


people. 
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people. He held tournaments, in which he was 4. C. 1308. 
always victorious. He endeavoured not only to 
outſhine the nobles of the land, but even to eclipſe 

his ſovereign ; and appeared with ſuch faſtidious 

pomp at the coronation, carrying the imperial 

crown, that one of the barons could hardly be pre- 

vented from ſacrificing him to his reſentment. The The barons 
nobility ſignified to the king that they would not At upon 
attend at the ceremony until Gaveſton ſhould be res being 
baniſhed the kingdom; but he prevailed upon them =: 

to alter that reſolution, with a promile to grant their 

requeſt in the next parliament. In the interval 
between the coronation and that aſſembly, Edward 

in vain tampered with individuals, in hope of mak- 

ing a ſtrong party in favour of his darling ; and 


miſcarrying in all his attempts, began to fortify 


his towns and caſtles, as if he meant to ſet his ſub- 
jects at defiance. The nobility followed his exam- 
ple; and every thing ſeemed to preſage a civil war. 
At the parliament they appeared in arms, and re- 
newed their inſtances for the baniſhment of Gaveſ- 
ton. Some perſons of moderation dreading the 
proſpect of national calamities, interpoſed their 
good offices to mediate an accommodation; but the 
barons ſtill inſiſted upon the expulſion of Gaveſton, 
though they conſented to his enjoying his whole 
eſtate. They demanded that he ſhould abjure the 
realm betore Midſummer; and the biſhops de- 
nounced him excommunicated, ſhould he continue 
longer in the iſland. Edward was obliged, though 
with unſpeakable reluctance, to give up the pol- 
ſeſſion of his confident; but, in order to conſole 
him for his misfortune, he granted the honours of 
the High Per, and Cockermouth, with ſeveral 
manours and caſtles, to him and his counteſs, and 
their heirs for ever. He likewiſe indulged him with 
the grant of a large eſtate in Gaſcony ; and that 
his exile might ſit as eaſy as poſſible upon him, he 

appointed 
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7. C. 1399. appointed him lord lieutenant of Ireland; aſſigned 


He is re- 
called. 
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the whole revenue of that kingdom for his ſubGſt- 
ence, and convoyed him in perſon to Briſtol. As 
he foreſaw that theſe ſteps would give umbrage to 
the barons, he employed all his induſtry in gaining 
over a majority to his intereſt, by careſſes and acts 
of favour; and ordered, by proclamation, that 
none ſhould appear armed in the enſuing parlia- 
ment. The earls of Lincoln and Surrey, being 
mollified by the king's conceſſions and intreaties, 
deſiſted from the proſecution of Gaveſton; and the 
whole aſſociation, except Guy earl of Warwick, laid 
aſide their reſentment. 

The pope, at Edward's "IR abſolved his fa- 
vourite of the oath he had taken to abjure the realm 


for ever; and ſuſpended the ſentence of excommu- 


nication which had been denounced againſt him by 
the biſhops ; though with this expreſs proviſo, that 
he ſhould at his return ſtand to the judgment of the 
church with reſpect to thoſe articles of which he 
was accuſed by the barons. The king ſollicited 
Clement to releaſe him from this reſtriction ; but 
his impatience being too keen to brook the delay 
of the pope's anſwer, he recalled Gaveſton, and 
went as far as Cheſter to receive him in his return 
from Ireland, Then he expreſſed ſuch tranſports 
at their meeting, that the people did not ſcruple to 
ſay he was bewitched; and conveyed him to Lang- 
ley in Hertfordſhire, where he enjoyed him for ſome 
time, without being interrupted by his queen or 
. miniſters. The barons being diſunited in their 
councils, were obliged to ſtifle their indignation at 
this ſhameful paſſion of Edward, who, at the next 
parliament aflembled at Stamford, prevailed upon 
the nobility to conſent that his paramour ſhould 
remain in England without moleſtation. He was 
ſo well pleaſed with this inſtance of their conde- 
ſcenſion, that he ſquandered away great ſums of 

money 
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money upon balls, tournaments, and other public 4- C. 1309. 

diverſions, in which Gaveſton might have an op- 

portunity to diſplay his accompliſhments : but none 

of the barons appeared at theſe rejoicings; and the 

liſts being incloſed at Kenington for a tournament, 

the pillars were taken away, and the incloſure broken 

down in the night, by perſons unknown. Gaveſton, His info- 

whom no leſſon of adverſity could improve, re- — _ 

ſumed all his inſolence and prodigality; and with 

a view to ſecure a ſtrong party in his favour, di- 

veſted a great number of people of their places, 

and beſtowed them upon his own adherents. By 

which means he entailed upon himſelf the impla- 

cable hatred of all thoſe whom he had deprived of 

their employments, without adding to the ſtrength 

of his own intereſt, This conduct revived the 

animoſity of the whole nation : the nobles were 

ſhocked at his preſumption; and the earl of Lan- 

caſter vowed revenge againſt him for ſome private 

injury he had ſuſtained at his hands. He ſeemed 

to laugh at their diſſatisfaction; expreſſed the ut- 

moſt contempt for the reſentment of his enemies ; 

and the firſt noblemen of the kingdom became the M. wet. 

ſubject of his ſarcaſms and ridicule. nn 
The earls were more incenſed at theſe perſonal A ne, 

indignities, than at any circumſtance of his public ers, to regu- 

adminiſtration. They renewed their conſultations, e _ 

and endeavoured to re-unite their party for his de- hols, and 

ſtruction. With this view they appointed ſeveral n ot 

tournaments ſucceſſively, that their partiſans might ; 

have an opportunity to aſſemble ; but all theſe 

meetings were prohibited by proclamation. The 

king convoked a parliament at Vork; but no bu- 

ſineſs was tranſacted, becauſe the earls did not aſſiſt 17 

at the ſeſſion. Another was ſummoned to meet at 1 44 

the ſame place; and as they ſtill declined appear- | 

ing, on pretence of dreading Gaveſton's treachery, 

he deſired his favourite to withdraw, and adjourned 

tne 
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A. C. 1310. the parliament to Weſtminſter. Being apprehen- 
five of ſome violence, he iſſued particular writs to 
the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, Pembroke, and 
Warwick, forbidding them to come armed to par- 
liament; and the earls of Glouceſter, Lincoln, 
Surrey, and Richmond, undertook for their ſafe- 
conduct. Nevertheleſs, the diſcontented noblemen 
and barons appeared with numerous retinues, and 
refolved to compel the king to redreſs the griev- 
ances of the nation. Edward, in order to ſupply 

| the neceſſities of his houſhold, had taken priſe and 

| purveyance, or, in other words, plundered the ſub- 
| | jects of their merchandife, contrary to the expreſs 
| law which had been enacted in his father's reign; 
and this exertion of arbitrary power furniſhed the 
barons with a popular ſubject of complaint. They 
repreſented the damages ſuſtained by the merchants 
whoſe effects had been ſeized : they expatiated upon 
the miſeries of the kingdom, impoveriſhed by the 
| prodigality of the king, and harraſſed by ſuch op- 
| preſſive meaſures : they drew a compariſon between 

5 the flouriſhing ſtate of the kingdom in his father's 

if time, and the contemptible condition to which it 

ll was then reduced: they imputed this diſhonourable 

it change to want of ceconomy and evil counlels 

i and inſiſted upon the king's empowering them to 

1 elect twelve perſons authorized to make ordinances 

ll | for regulating his houſhold, and ſertling the affairs 

1 of the nation. At firſt he ſcrupled to comply with 

| this demand; but, as they were determined to carry 

their point, and threatened to proceed to extremi- 

Il | ties, he thought proper to ſubmit, and ifſued a 

| | commiſſion empowering the prelates, earls, and 

| barons, to chuſe proper perſons for making thoſe 
ordinances. Yet the power of electing the ordainers 
was not veſted in the whole parliament, but in 
eleven biſhops, eight earls, and thirteen barons, 
who declared, in an authentic inſtrument, that this 

grant 
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grant proceeded entirely from the king's own free 4. C. 1319, 

will, and ſhould not be drawn into a precedent to 

the prejudice of his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſ- 

ſors; and that their commiſſions ſhould expire at 

Michaelmas in the following year. This inftru- 

ment being ſigned and ratified, the ordainers were 

choſen, and bound themſc!ves by oath to act in 

the diſcharge of their truſt with the utmoſt impar- Ryley. 

tiality *. I 
Edward having thus reconciled himſelf to his Roben de 

ſubjects, reſolved to proſecute the war with Scot- — 

land, in which his intereſt was by this time almoſt ans expe!s 

totally decayed. Robert de Brus, who was per- * 

haps the greateſt prince of his time, and juſtly ſtiled 

the reſtorer of the Scottiſh monarchy, had been 

prevented from taking immediate advantage of the 

late King's death by a violent diſtemper, which re- 

duced him to extremity : and had young Edward 

improved this opportunity, he might have with 

great eaſe executed the deſign which his father had 

projected; but his ſudden return freed the Scots in 

a great meaſure from that terror and perplexity 

under which they laboured. At his departure from 

Scotland, he left his forces, under the command 

of John Cumin, the moſt powerful of all the Scot- 

tiſh nobility, whom he knew to be the inveterate 

enemy of Bruce and his adherents. He was joined 

by a ftrong reinforcement of his countrymen, com- 

manded by Mowbray; and as Bruce had made 

great progreſs in the North before he was ſeized 

with his diſtemper, they marched againſt him at 

the head of a ſtrong army. They found him, 
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* The ordainers conſiſted of ſeven 
biſhops, eight earls, and ſix barons, 
The prelates were the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the biſhops of Londen, 
Sarum, Chicheſter, Norwich, St, Da- 
vid's, and Landaff: the carls were 
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Glouceſter, Lancaſter, Lincoln, Heres 
ford, Pembroke, Richmond, Warwick, 
and Arundel : the barons were Hugh 
de Vere, W. le Mareſchal, Robert 


Fitz-Roger, Hugh Courtenay, W. 


Martin, and John de Gray, 
Q however, 
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4. C. 1319. however, ſo advantageouſly poſted, that they durſt 
not venture an attack ; and as they could not retreat 
without giving him an opportunity of falling upon 
their rear, they were fain to ſue for a truce, which 
he readily granted, becauſe his own men were raw, 
undiſciplined, and ill armed, and greatly inferior 
in number to his adverſaries. It was immediately 
after this tranſaction that he was taken ill; and the 
news of his diſtemper reaching Cumin, this noble- 

| man reſolved to draw the Bruſſian forces into an 

[! engagement, where they could not avail themſelves 

— of the conduct, nor be animated by the preſence of 

| their leader. He accordingly marched to Inverury, 

where they were encamped; and Robert being in- 
formed of his deſign, ordered his attendants to 
carry him into the field, where his army was drawn 
up under his eye, and by his immediate direction, 

Then he was ſet upon horſeback, ſupported by two 

domeſtics, and conveyed to the front of the line, 

where he continued to direct the battle. His peo- 
ple fought with ſuch alacrity in preſence of their 
beloved prince, that Cumin and Mowbray were 
foon defeated ; and the ſatisfaction produced from 
this ſucceſs in all probability contributed to the re- 
covery of the victor. He now ſurpriſed the caſtle 
of Inverneſs, over-ran Murray, from whence he 
drove the earl of Buchan before him; then enter- 
ing Angus, reduced the caſtles of Brechin and For- 
far, and ſubdued the whole country to the north- 
ward of theſe fortreſſes. Donald of the iſles, and 
John lord of Argyle, being the moſt powerful ene- 
mies he had now to encounter in his own country, 
he detached his brother Edward with a body of 
troops to reduce the firſt, and he himſelf marched 
againſt the other. The ſame ſucceſs attended both 
expeditions. Donald was routed and taken, and 
John was defeated and obliged to retire into Eng- 
land. By theſe victories Bruce became maſter of the 

N weſtern 
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weſtern coaſts, and was enabled to equip a fleet of &. C. 1310. 
ſhips for the protection of the ifles he had con- 
quered. Having reduced all Scotland to his obe- 
dience, he made incurſions into Northumberland, 
where he ravaged the country without oppoſition ; 
Edward being fo diſtreſſed by the diſſatisfaction of 
the nobility, and emptineſs of his exchequer, that 
he could not defend his dominions from this invader. 

While he was thus reſtricted and hampered by Faward | 
his own ſubjects, as well as by the enemy, he lif- Ss 
tened to the ſuggeſtions of his father- in law the 
French king, who propoſed a truce with the Scots, 
which was accordingly concluded by the negoti- 
ation of the earl of Glouceſter and two papal nun- 
cios. This was à very convenient ceffation for 
Robert de Brus, who now found leiſure to eſtabliſh 
a regular form of government, and conciliate the 
affection of the nobility, who had been hitherto 
averſe to his intereſt. After ſuch repeated proofs 
of his valour and ſagacity, the majority of thoſe 
who had formerly oppoſed him were now inclined 
to acknowledge the deliverer of their country ; and 
his title was recognized in a full convention of the 
eſtates. What conſiderably tended to the confirma- Fordun. 
tion of his authority, was an ambaſſador ſent to Hemingiad, 
him in the perſon of Oliver des Roches, who paſſed 
through England by virtue of a ſafe-· conduct granted 
by Edward. He hoped that a ſpeedy peace would 
be the reſult of the negotiation : but the ſucceſs of 
his endeavours was prevented by the ferocity of the 
Scots, who renewed their incurſions on the Engliſh 
border without any regard to the truce; and Ed- 
ward ſummoned his military tenants to meet him 
at Newcaſtle upon Tyne by Michaelmas, that he 
might chaſtiſe the Scots for having violated the 
convention. The diſcontented barons refuſing to 
attend at rhe rendezvous, the expedition was laid 
aſide, and the truce renewed : but the Scots recom- 
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mencing hoſtilities, the king ſent for Richard de 
Burgh earl of Ulſter, and a body of forces from 
Ireland; ordered a fleet to fail towards the mouth 
of the Tay, for the ſecurity of Perth, which was 
ſtill in his poſſeſſion, and appointed another ren- 
dezvous at Berwick. Though the earls of Lan- 
caſter, Pembroke, Warwick, and Hereford, ex- 
cuſed themſelves from going thither, on account 
of the ordinances about which the committee was 
employed at London, Edward reſolved to proceed 
with his enterprize; and entering Scotland, ad- 
vanced as far as Linlithgow, without ſeeing the 
face of an enemy. The ſoldiers of Robert de Brus 
were not yet ſufficiently trained for a pitched battle; 
and therefore he retired before the Engliſh army, 
after having removed every thing that could ſerve 
them for forage or ſubſiſtence. He did not fail, 
however, to pour down from the mountains occa- 
ſionally, upon detached parties of the enemy, which 
he generally interrupted and deſtroyed : fo that 
Edward ſeeing his forces inſenſibly diminiſh, and 
beginning to be in great want of proviſion, retreated 
to Berwick, where he paſſed the winter. 

He now gave directions for fortifying all his 
caſtles in Scotland, and ſupplying them with plenty 
of ſtores and ammunition : and in the ſpring he 
ſent his favourite Gaveſton with the bulk of his 
army againſt Bruce, who had recovered in the win- 
ter all the places which Edward reduced in the pre- 
ceding campaign. Piers penetrated beyond the 
frith of Forth; but, as he could not draw the Scots 
to a general engagement, he did not perform any 
conſiderable ſervice. When he returned to Ber- 
wick, the king ſer out for London, where he had 
ſummoned a parliament to meet on the eighth day 
of Auguſt, that they might confirm the new ordi- 
nances. Theſe were accordingly delivered to his 
counci), and found ſo injurious to the royal * 

that 
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that Edward at firſt rejected ſeveral articles as con- 
trary to the nature of the commiſſion, by which 
they were reſtricted from doing any thing to his 
prejudice. The committee were as tenacious of 
every particular; and the king, in order to pre- 
vent miſchief, at length gave his aſſent, after hav- 
ing proteſted, that it any article contained in. thoſe 
ordinances ſhould be found prejudicial to the king, 
or unauthorized by his commiſſion, it ſhould be 
deemed null and non confirmed; and he reſerved 
to himſelf a power of correcting and reforming the 
articles, by the advice of the ordainers and gthers, 
Theſe ordinances being peruſed and approved by 
the parliament, the lords and commons, as well as 
the mayor and aldermen of Londen, bound them- 
ſelves by oath to obſerve them: towards the latter 
end of September, they were publiſhed by the pre- 
lates, earls, and barons, in St. Paul's church-yard, 
and next day in the cathedral by the king's coun- 
cil. They provided that the church ſhould enjoy 
her franchiſes, and the two charters be preſerved : 
that the cuſtoms ſhould be collected by natives, 
and be payed into the exchequer : that Frenobalde 
and his partners, by whom they had heen hitherto 
farmed, ſhould account for their receipts within a 
certain time, on pain of being arreſted, and treated 
as enemies to the public : that no prizes ſhould be 
taken by the king's officers without the owner's 
conſent : that the cuſtom or duty upon wine ſhould 
be no longer collected: that the juriſdiction of the 
mareſchal of the king's court ſhould be limited to 
cauſes concerning the ſervants or officers of the 
houſhold, or ſuch as lived within the verge of the 
court: that it ſhould be deemed telony ia any per- 
ſon to take corn, goods, and merchandize, under 
a falſe pretence of purveyance for the king: that 
ſneriffs ſhould be appointed by the chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, king's council, barons of the exchequer, and 
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&. C. 1311. juſtices of the king's bench; and that none ſhould 


be admitted to that office but ſuch as had lands to 
anſwer for their actions : that parliaments ſhould 
be held once a year: that the coin of the nation 
ſhould not be altered without the conſent of the 
baronage : that all perſons proſecuted unjuſtly and 
acquitted ſhould be intitled to damages : that none 
ſhould be appealed maliciouſly, or outlawed in 
counties where they had no lands or tenements ; 
that they ſhould neither forteit their lives or eſtates, 

rovided they ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the 
Ling's priſon to ſtand trial: that pardons for rob- 
bery and felony ſhould not be lightly granted; but 
be deemed void, unleſs agreeable to the king's oath, 
the courſe of the law, and the cuſtom of the king- 
dom: that all privy ſeals for ſtopping law or com- 
mon right, on fraudulent pretence of being in the 
ſervice of the crown, ſhould be declared void, and 
the plaintiff recover damages on diſcovery of the 
deceit: that the juriſdiction of the court of exche- 
quer ſhould be reſtrained to pleas that concerned 
the crown, the officers of the exchequer, and their 
menial-ſervants : that acquittances ſhould be given 
for debts payed, and accounts paſſed in the exche- 
quer; or if denied, the plaintiff ſhould have re- 
medy in parliament : that all grants of caſtles, 
towns, lands, offices, wards, and eſcheats in Gaſ- 
cony, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, as well as in, 
England, made ſince the ſixteenth day of March 
in tne foregoing year, ſhould be reſumed by the 
crown, and not renewed to the ſame perſons, with- 
out. the advice of the barons, or the conſent of the 

arliament ; that all grants which might be made, 
— the payment of the king's debts and the 
improvement of his revenue, ſhould be deemed 
null, and the procurers of ſuch grants puniſhed by 
the award of the baronage: that evil counſellers 


ſhould be removed from the perſon of the king, 
particularly 


d b I 


particularly Henry de Beaumont, and his ſiſter the 4. ©. 11. 


lady Viſcy, who had obtained grants from the king 
to the diſhonour of his royalty and the damage of 
the crown : that Piers Gaveſton ſhould be baniſhed 
for ever out of all the king's dominions, for havin 
adminiſtred evil counſel to his majeſty, embezzled 
his treaſure, impoveriſhed the realm, by obtaining 
grants and blank charters z protected robbers, ar- 
rogated to himſelf the royal dignity, and formed 
unlawful aſſociations in defiance of juſtice : that for 
theſe miſdemeanours, he ſhould quit the kingdom 
before the firſt day of November ; or if found in 
any part of his majeſty's dominions after-that day, 
he ſhould be treated as an enemy to the king and 
kingdom ; that the king ſhould nor quit the realm, 
nor declare war againſt any other prince or poten- 
tate, without the conſent of his baronage: that 
upon his leaving the kingdom with the conſent of 
his barons, a guardian of the realm ſhould be ap- 
pointed in parliament, which ſhould alſo nominate 
the chief officers of ſtate, of the houſhold, of the 
revenue, and of juſtice, as well as the governors 
of ports and caſtles on the ſea coaſt ; and all per- 
ſons employed under the crown of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Guienne : that all perſons in 
office ſhould oblige themſelves by oath to obſerve 
theſe ordinances : that one biſhop, two earls, and 
as many barons, ſhould be choſen in every parlia- 
ment to receive complaints againſt the king's mi- 
niſters, and others, who ſhould tranſgreſs theſe or- 
dinances; and puniſh the offenders at diſcretion. 
Though the greateſt part of theſe ordinances 
was confirmed before the ſeſſion broke up, Edward 
reſolved that thoſe which ſtruck at his prerogative 
ſhould be re-examined and corrected; and ad- 
journed the parliament till November. To part 
with his darling Gaveſton was like tearing the foul 
from the body; yet he was obliged to comply with 
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4. C. 131. that cruel clauſe, and perhaps he thought this ſav 


Rymer, 


crifice would prevail upon the parliament to miti- 
oate the other articles at their next meeting. He 


was diſappointed in his expectation. The earls of 


Glouceſter, Lancaſter, Hereford, Pembroke, War- 
wick, and Arundel, appeared in arms with nu- 
mercus retinues, and loudly complained that Ga- 
veiton ſtill Jurked in Cornwal, or ſome of the weſ- 
tern counties. The king ordered ſearch to be made 
for him in thoſe parts, for their ſatisfaction; but 


they ſtill refuſed to qualify the ordinances, and the 


parliament was diſſolved. Gaveſton had taken up 
his reſidence at Bruges in Flanders, where he lived 
in all the ſplendor of a ſovereign prince, and did 
no: doubt of his being ſpeedily 1ecalled from exile, 
Whether he did not think it fafe to reſide in a place 
under the immediate influence of the French king, 
by whom he was deteſted, or received a private 


invitation from Edward, he returned about Chriſt- 


mas to York, where the king received him as uſual, 


with demonſtration of rapture; and, in a little 


time after his arrival, he was declared a faithful 
ſubject, reſtored to his poſſeſſions, and diſtinguiſhed 
by new favours. The barons immediately took 
the alarm, and raiſed a clamour over the whole 
nation. They inveighed againſt the preſumption 
and arrogance of Gaveſton ; they accuſed the kin 

of having tranſgreſſed the laws and cuſtoms of the 
kingdom ; and charged him in particular with con- 
tempt of the late ordinances, which were zealouſly 
eſpouſed by the people. In order to remove theſe 
impreſſions, the king publiſhed a proclamation, 
aſſuring his ſubjects of his firm reſolution to obſerve 


the laws, and eniorce all the ordinances except 


ſuch as intrenched unon his prerogative, and tended 


to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom. That 


they might have no room to doubt his-ſincerity, 
he empowered the biihop of Norwich and others, to 
treat, 
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treat with the ordainers about correcting thoſe ar- A. C. 1312, 
ticles that were injurious to the crown, and con- 
trary to the nature of the commiſſion by virtue of 
which they had been enacted: but the diſcontented 
party, though then aſſembled at London, refuſed 
to treat upon the ſubject in the king's abſence; 
yet they profeſſed themſelves ready to treat with 
him in perſon, and comply with every reaſonable 
demand for his ſatisfaction. This, however, was R;ley. 
no more than a ſhew of moderation; for by this 
time they had reſolved to humble the power of the 
crown, and for that purpoſe ſome of them are ſaid 
to have favoured the progreſs of Robert de Brus 
in Scotland. They had certainly exceeded their 
commiſſion in framing the ordinances, and inſiſted 
upon ſome that were altogether unconſtitutional ; 
but, as they knew their own ſtrength, they were 
determined to uſe it to the beſt advantage. Though 
the great offices of the crown were no longer in his 
diſpoſal, yet even by the ordinances he was allowed 
to fill up the vacancies for the time being, till the 
meeting of the parliament; and by virtue of 
this power, he beſtowed the poſt of treaſurer du- 
ring that interval upon Walter biſhop of Litch- 
field, whom he had formerly perſecuted, After 
a ſtrict inquiſition into his conduct, he had been 
found innocent, and admitted into favour. While 
he was a priſoner, the earls of the oppoſition had 
interceded in his behalf; bur, now that he was 
reſtored to his former office, they took umbrage 
at his promotion. The earls of Pembroke and The diſcon- 
Hereford, attended by a number of knights, entered *=% 
the exchequer, where he fat for the diſpatch of inhibitions 
buſineſs, and aſked whether or not he had taken one 
an oath for obſerving the late ordinances: when and the 
he replied in the affirmative, they forbade him to cn of 
act as treaſurer, on pain of being deemed and quer. 
treated as an enemy to the kingdom: they like- 
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wiſe laid injunctions under the ſame penalty upon 
the chamberlains, to iſſue no money out of the 
exchequer to any perſon whatever; and then wich- 
drew. To crown Walter's diſgrace, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury excommunicated him for perjury, 
in breaking the oath he had taken for obſerving 


the ordinances ; and Walter appealing from the 


ſentence, was obliged to go in perſon to Avignon, 


Gavefſton is 
taken and 
beheaded by 
the lords in 
the oppoſi- 
tion. 


before he could be abſolved. | | 
The diſcontented eatls, joined by John de Wa- 
renne earl of Surrey, whom they had found means 


to detach from the king's intereſt, having con- 


certed meaſures for accompliſhing their aim, began 


with a demand that Gavefton ſhould either. be de- 


livered into their hands, or baniſhed the kingdom 
without delay. The king refuſing to comply with 
their addrefs, the archbiſhop thundered out the ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt the favourite; 
and the barons reſolved to take arms, under the 
command of the earl of Lancaſter, whom they 
chofe for their general. Having aſſembled a num- 
ber of forces at different parts, on pretence of 
holding tournaments, they ſuddenly united all their 
bodies, ſo as to compoſe a numerous army, and 
began their march for Newcaſtle, where the king 
refided, in full confidence of receiving a reinforce- 
ment of Gaſcons, before the barons would proceed 
to extremity. His ſecurity, however, was ſo ill 
founded, that the earl of Lancaſter had reached 
within a few miles of Newcaſtle, before he had 
the leaft intimation of his approach; ſo that he 
was fain to retire with precipitation to Tinmouth, 


where, he embarked with his retinue. He ſet Ga- 


Nymer. 
M 5 Malm, 


veſton aſhore at the caſtle of Scarborough, one of 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in England, and he himſelf 


landed at Knareſborough ; from whence he pro- 


ceeded' to York, The general of the barons no 
ſooner underſtobd the place of Gaveſton's _ 
than 
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than he detached the earls of Surrey and Pembroke, 
Henry de Piercy, and Robert de Clifford, with a 
body of forces to inveſt Scarborough, while he 
took poſt between that place and York, to cut off 
all communication between the king and his fa- 
vourite. Edward ſent orders to the barons to raiſe 
the ſiege; but theſe were ſlighted, and the opera- 
tions carried on with redoubled vigour. Gaveſton 
ſtood ſeveral aſſaults; but ſeeing no proſpect of re- 


lief, and afraid of exaſperating the beſiegers by 


an obſtinate defence, he deſired to capitulate, and 
furrendered himſelf to Aymer earl of Pembroke, on 
condition of being kept in ſafe cuſtody till the firſt 
of Auguſt; and in caſe he ſhould not conſent to 
the reſolutions which the earls might take concern- 
ing his perſon, before that time, he ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the ſtate in which they found him, and 
put in poſſeſſion of the caſtle which he now reſigned. 
The king adviſed him to comply with theſe terms, 
in hope of being able to raiſe an army for his relief; 
and the earl of Pembroke, with Henry de Piercy, 
obliged themſelves to perform the articles, on pain 
of forteiting all their lands and tenements. Aymer 
propoled to convey the priſoner to his own caſtle 
of Wallingford ; but left him at Dedington in 
Oxfordſhire, on pretence of paſling a night with 
his lady, ho reſided in the neighbourhood. Guy 
earl of Warwick having raiſed the poſſe comitatus, 
beſet the houſe in which Gaveſton lodged, and his 
guards refuſing to defend him againſt ſuch a pow- 
erful aggreſſor, he was carried to the caſtle of 
Warwick. Thither the earls. of Lancaſter, Here- 
ford, and Arundel, repaired to hold a conſulta- 
tion about the priſoner; and it being reſolved to 
put him to death, as an enemy to the kingdom, 
he was conveyed to a. place called Blacklow-hill, 
now Gaverſike, and beheaded by a Welſhman pro- 
vided for that purpoſe. Lancaſter is faid to _ 
view 
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A. C. 1312. viewed the head, when ſevered from the bodys 


Dugdale. 


with marks of barbarous triumph : and indeed the 
whole of this ſcene was acted with cruelty and per- 


fidiouſneſs ; for if Gaveſton was actually guilty of 


the crimes Jaid to his' charge, he ought to have 
been fairly tried by the Jaws of his country. The 
body of this unfortunate nobleman was carried to 
the convent of the Dominican Friars at Oxford, 

where it lay unburied on account of the ſentence of 
excommunication under which he died; but it was 
afterwards ſumptuouſly interred at Langley i in Hert- 
fordſhire. The earl of Pembroke being ſuſpected 
of colluſion with thoſe who deprived Gaveſton of 
his life, complained Joudly of the injury he had 
ſuſtained ; and going to the earl of Glouceſter, 
begged that nobleman's aſſiſtance in vindicating his 
honour, and faving his lands from being forfeited. 

He expreiſed himſelf to the ſame purpoſe in a con- 
vocation of the univerſity of Oxtord, and after- 
wards renounced the cauſe of the confederate ba- 
rons. The king admitted his apologies, and gladly 
received him into his ſervice; but as Henry de 
Piercy did not appear at court, he was reputed 
guilty : his lands was forfeited according to the te- 

nour of the bond he had given, and an order was 
iſſued for apprehending his perſon, 

The king had, upon Gaveſton's capitulation, 
3 York, and proceeded as far North as Ber- 
wick, where he received the tidings of his favourite's 
death. The tranſports of his grief on this occaſion 
was ſuch as might have been expected from the ex- 
travagance of paſſion he had always expreſſed for 
Gaveſton. He underwent the moſt violent agita- 
tions, which might have endangered his life, if he 
had not found means to oppoſe his ſorrow with his 
reſentment-- His grief was not ſilent and deſpond- 
ing, bur-loud and impetuous. He denounced ven- 
geance againſt the murderers of his minion, wy 
5 cc 
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ſet out immediately for London, where he was per- C. 132 
ſuaded by the earl of Pembroke, Hugh le D'Eſ. 
penſer, the lords Beaumont and Mauley, to levy 
forces and revenge ſuch a flagrant inſult upon his 
royal authority. He ſummoned a parliament to 
meet in Auguſt, repaired to Dover, where he forti- 
fied the caſtle, received the oath of allegiance from 
the barons of. the Cinque-Ports, demanded ſuccours 
from France, and returning to London, aſſembled 
a conſiderable body of forces. He at the ſame time M. Malny 

ſummoned all who were poſſeſſed of forty pounds 
in land, to come and receive the honour of knight- 
hood; and appointed commiſſioners to treat about 
the ordinances at the enſuing parliament. The 
malcontents, however, paid no regard to the ſum- 
mons they had received; and, as they did not ap- 
pear at the day appointed, orders were ifſued, for- 
bidding them to raiſe forces, and prohibiting all 
others from joining in their rebellious meaſures. 
Notwithſtanding theſe orders, the barons proclaimed 
tournaments in different counties, and levied ſuch 
a number of troops as exceeded the king's army. 
At the head of theſe the earl of Lancaſter advanced 
towards London; and a civil war muſt have neceſ- 
larily enſued, had not the earls of Glouceſter and 
Richmond, together with the French ambaſſador 
and pope's nuncio, interpoſed their good offices to 
prevent ſuch a dreadtul calamity. By their media- 
tion a treaty was ſet on foot, and a ſafe- conduct 
granted to the earl of Hereford, and the lords Clif- 
ford and Botetourt, that they might come to court 
and treat about an accommodation. As theſe depu- 
ties proceeded very ſlowly in their deliberations, the 
earl of Lancaſter was furniſhed with a ſafe- conduct; 
and the queen being delivered of her eldeſt fon Ed- 
ward at Windſor, the king was ſo overjoyed at this 
event, that he ſeemed to have forgot the loſs of- 
Gaveſton, and ſent a meſſage to the barons, im- 


porting 
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4.C. 1312. porting that he would conſent to any thing they 


Rymer. 


The order of 


the Tem- 
plars diſ- 
Jolved, 


could aſk in reaſon. They demanded a confirma- 
tion of all the ordinances without exception ; and 
a full pardon for the death of Gaveſton, whom they 
branded with the name of a traitor. Edward ar 
firſt rejected this condition; but at length the treaty 
was concluded on theſe terms: that the barons 
ſhould come before the king in Weſtminſter- hall, 
and aſk pardon on their knees : that they ſhould 
reſtore the effects of Gaveſton which they had ſeized 
at Newcaſtle : that they and their adherents ſhould 
have a full pardon, under the ſanction of parliament, 
for the death of Gavefton, and the hoſtilities they 
had committed againft the king; and that a like 
pardon ſhould be granted to the friends and ad- 
herents of that unhappy favourite : that a proviſion 
ſhould be made in parliament for preventing the ba- 
rons from coming to ſuch aſſemblies in arms, with 
a great number of followers, ſo as to endanger the 
peace of the kingdom : that immediately after the 
pacification a realonable ſubſidy ſhonld be granted 
for the maintenance of the war in Scotland; and 
that Henry de Piercy ſhould be reſtored to his 
honours and eſtate. 

In the courſe of this year was held the firſt ſeſſion 
of the council of Vienne, where Philip the Fair 
appeared in perſon, with three of his ſons, and his 
brother Charles de Valois. Pope Clement gave the 
aſſembly to underſtand that he had convened them 
to conſult about the recovery of the Holy Land, 
and the fate of the Templars, who had been ſeized 
and impriſoned all over Europe, in conſequence of 
being charged with crimes of the moſt attrocious 
nature. In all probability, their great power and 
immenſe wealth excited the jealouſy and envy of the 
European princes; for by this time they enjoyed 
ſixteen thouſand lordſhips in Chriſtendom. Such 
a ſociety, independent of all governments, though 

" 2 their 
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their influence extended through every kingdom of 4+ O. 1312+ 


Europe, could not but alarm every prince of ſound 
policy, eſpecially as the order gained ground every 

ay, and increaſed their poſſeſſions either by pur- 
chaſe or benefaction. Philip the Fair, dreading 
the progreſs of their power, and allured by the hope 
of ſharing their acquiſitions, found means to trump 
up an accuſation againſt the whole order, contain- 
ing ſuch articles as intailed upon them the deteſta- 
tion and abhorrence of mankind. Two infamous 
perſons who had been expelled from the order, im- 
peached them of renouncing Chriſt at their admiſ- 
fion, of ſpitting and e 79, 8 the croſs, and 
worſhipping a wooden head with a large beard. They 
were likewiſe accuſed of certain unnatural crimes, 
which it would be indecent to deſcribe; and their 
pride, infolence, and voluptuous manner of living, 
had rendered them ſo odious to the worid in general, 
that no power or advocate of conſequence would 
undertake their defence. Upon the information of 
theſe two evidences, Philip ordered all the Templars 
in his dominions to be ſeized in one day, and all 
cheir eftates to be confiſcated. He then tampered 
with the moſt diſſolute among the priſoners, and 
chiefly by threats intimidated them into ſuch a con- 
feſſion as would anſwer his purpoſe. He is even 
faid to have forged confeſſions, and to have frau- 
dulently obtained the ſignature of the great maſter 
and other chiefs of the order, who, being ſo illite- 
rate that they could neither read nor write, ſet their 
marks to a paper which they were told was no more 
than an acknowledgment of ſome trifling irregula- 
rities z whereas it was a full confeſſion of the moſt 
enormous crimes, When this was afterwards read 
in their hearing, before the pope's commiſſaries, 
they were ſeized with horror and indignation, and 


loudly diſclaimed the paper as a vile impoſition - 


This declaration was deemed apoſtacy; and above 
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4. c. 1312. threeſcore was publicly burned, profeſſing their in- 


nocence to the laſt moment of their lives. Ed- 
ward hearing of theſe proceedings, had writ in 
their favour to the pope, and the king of Caſtile, 
Arragon, and Sicily ; but his holineſs, with whom 
the king of France had concerted the deſtruction 
of the order, ſent a letter to the king of England, 
deſiring that all the Knights-Templars of England 
and Ireland ſhould be apprehended, and all their 
eſtates ſequeſtered in both kingdoms. Edward 
complied with his requeſt, and the pope ſent over 
two commiſſaries to enquire into the crimes laid to 
their charge : examinations were taken in different 
parts of the realm ; but nothing appeared againſt 
them which could juſtify the diſſolution of their 
order. Archbiſhop Winchelſey convened a pro- 
vincial ſynod at London, in order to determine 
this affair; but the members could not be perſuaded 
to condemn them, or publiſh the pope's excom- 
munication, according to the direction of his holi- 
neſs, in caſe they ſhould be found guilty. The 
archbiſhop being in haſte to ſet out for the council 
of Vienne, left the diſcuſſion of the charge of he- 
reſy to Robert de Pykering, his vicar-general, who 


called a new convocation, and producing the ex- 


torted confeſſions of ſeventy-two Templars who 
were burned at Paris, the clergy were prevailed 
upon to paſs a cenſure againſt the knights as here- 
tics. Each Templar was ordered to abjure all he- 
reſy ; confeſs that he was rendered infamous by the 
pope's bull, and ſubmit himſelf to the grace of 
God, and the ordinance of the council. In the 
very firſt ſeſſion of this aſſembly, pope Clement, in 
preſence of the kings of France and Navarre, hav- 
ing prohibited all perſons, on pain of the greater 
excommunication, from ſpeaking one word in that 
council without his permiſſion, declared the order 
of Templars diſſolved, by the plenitude of his 

power; 
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wer; and that he reſerved their lands and effects “ © 2312+ 
to his own diſpoſal. Theſe he afterwards granted 
to the Knights- Hoſpitallers, who had lately taken 
the iſle of Rhodes, and done great ſervice againſt 
the infidels. The two cardinals were ſent to ſee H:m'ng. 
this bull executed in England; and the knights of SO TO 
the Hoſpital petitioned, by their procurators, that 
they might be put in poſieſſion of the lands which 
had belonged to the other order; but the king de- 
ferred his anſwer until he could conſult with his 
nobility. The barons had already ſeized all the 4. c. 231 
lands which their anceſtors had granted to the 
Templars, alledging that theſe lands of right re- 
verted to them as heirs of the founders, on the 
diſſolution of the order; and ten years elapſed be- 
fore they were prevailed upon to cede them to the 
Hoſpitallers. ä 
While Edward was embroiled with his barons in Preparations 
England, Robert de Brus executed his projects Si 
without oppoſition. He reduced the fortreſſes of 
Bute, Dumfries, and other caſtles in Scotland, and 
ravaged the Engliſh border, from whence he car- 
ried off great booty. During the ſucceeding winter, 
he took Perth by aſſault; Sir James Douglas ſur- 
priſed Roxburgh, and the caſtie of Edinburgh was 
taken by Thomas Randolph earl of Murray. Ro- 
bert having thus made himſelf maſter of all the 
ſtrengths in the kingdom, except Stirling, Dunbar, 
and Berwick, ordered his brother Edward to inveſt 
the firſt of theſe, and he attempted to ſurpriſe the 
latter, but miſcarried through the barking of a dog, 
Which alarmed the garriſon. A treaty had been 
ſet on foot between Edward and Robert, by the 
mediation of the French king ; but, before he could 
be brought to an accommodation, Edward, who 
was intent upon being preſent at the knighthood and 
coronation of his queen's brother Lewis king of 
Navarre, ſet out for Paris, leaving the negotiation 
NuMB. XX VI, R. With 
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with the Scottiſh king unfiniſhed, and the whole 
oeconomy of his kingdom unſettled and inſecure, 
During his reſidence at the court of France, he 
ſent over a commiſſion for the biſhops of Bath and 
Worceſter, the earls of Glouceſter and Richmond, 
to hold a parliament in July to confirm the acts of 
pardon and ſecurity : but the great lords thinking 
themſelves. lighted by his abſence, returned to their 
own homes; and though he found the parliament 
fitting, at his return, no buſineſs was tranſacted, 
becauſe the earls, upon whoſe account it had been 
convened, were withdrawn. He expected a ſup- 
ply ; but being diſappointed in that hope, diſſolved 
the aſſembly, and borrowed ſums of money from 
the biſhops and abbots, to raiſe a body of forces 
againſt the Scots, who threatened the kingdom with 
an invaſion. The great lords attending at the next 
parliament, were graciouſly received by the king, 
and aſſured of a perfect reconciliation ;. the acts of 
pardon and ſecurity were paſſed and publiſhed ; par- 
ticular pardons, under the great ſeal, were granted 
to the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and Warwick, 
and near five hundred of their adherents by name; 
and the barons gave their aſſent to an ordinance, 
declaring it was part of the royal prerogative to 
prohibit all perſons from coming in arms to parlia- 
ment. In this ſeaſon of good humour, they voted 
a conſiderable ſubſidy to enable the king to main- 
tain the war in Scotland, where the natives that 
{till adhered to his intereſt were hard preſſed by the 
Bruſſians, and had ſent Patrick earl of Marche, 
and Adam Gordon, to ſollicit immediate ſuccours. 
E.dward had already formed the reſolution of march- 
ing to their relief, and raiſed a conſiderable ſum of 
money by mortgaging the revenues of Guienne to 
the pope. But all theſe funds being inſufficient to 
defray the expence of the meditated enterprize, he 
borrowed two thouſand marks of cardinal Teſta : 
4 an 
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and ſent briefs to almoſt all the individual eccleſi- 
aſtics of England, requiring from each a ſum pro- 

rtioned to his abilities. He had diſmiſſed the 
Scottiſh deputies, with aſſurances of being at Ber- 
wick with all his forces by the feaſt of St. John 
the Baptiſt, and began to make mighty preparations 
for humbling Bruce, who had by this time civilized 
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his ſubjects, formed an excellent army, and reduced 


the iſle of Man to his obedience. His brother Ed- 
ward had inveſted Stirling, which was naturally 
ſtrong, and ſo gallantly defended by Mowbray, 
that after divers aſſaults, in which the beſiegers 
were always repulſed with great loſs, both ſides 
agreed to a ceſſation of arms for one year; at the 
expiration of which the caſtle ſhould be ſurrendered, 
if not relieved before that time by the Engliſh. 
King Edward, in the midſt of all his preparations, 
failed from Dover to Boulogne; though the cauſe 
of this extraordinary voyage 1s altogether unknown, 
and returning in a few days, iſſued writs requiring 
his military tenants to meet him in arms at Ber- 
wick, on the tenth day of June in the following 
year. 

As the ordinances were not yet confirmed, a 
parliament was called for that purpoſe in January, 
when the friends of the king oppoſed them ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly, as articles deſtructive of the prerogative, 
and ſubverſive of the conſtitution, that they were 
rejected by a majority; and for this reaſon the earl 
of Lancaſter, and the barons of his party, refuſed 
to attend the king in his expedition. About this 
period Edward received intelligence that the Scots 
had made an irruption into England, where they 
burned Hexham, and ſeveral towns, and nor only 
laid the country under contribution, but compelled 
the inhabitants to purchaſe a truce, on condition 
that they ſhould not for the future oppoſe the Scots 
at any time in their invaſions of England. The 
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A. C. 1314. king was no ſooner appriſed of theſe tranſactiona, 


than he iſſued orders to the Cinque- Ports, and ma- 
ritime towns, to equip their fleet, and be at Ber- 
wick on the day of rendezvous. He ſent the earl 
of Pembroke, as guardian of Scotland, to check 
the progreſs of the enemy in the northern counties: 
he wrote to the earl of Ulſter to raiſe the Iriſh chief- 
tians, with their vaſſals, and bring them to his aſ- 

ſiſtance: he ordered new levies to be made in York- 
ſhire, and other parts of the kingdom; and aſſem- 
bled ſuch an army as England had never brought 
into the field upon any former occaſion. The king 
having kept his Eafter at Ely, ſet out for York, 

and from thence proceeded to Berwick, which he 
reached about the beginning of June. As the time 
drew near for the ſurrender of Stirling, he began 
his march immediately for the relief of that tor- 
treſs; and entered Scotland at the head of one hun- 
dred thouſand fighting men, attended by an incre- 
dible number of waggons and camp-followers, fo 
as to cover the whole tace of the country. They 
marched without order, as to an aſſured victory, 


and had already parcelled out the lands of the van- 
quiſned. They were ſuffered to advance without 


moleſtation from Robert de Brus, who had reſolved 
to hazard a battle; and ſor that purpoſe occupied 
an advantageous poſt | in the neighbourhood of Stir- 
ling, where he did not doubt of being attacked by 
the Engliſh. His army conſiſted of thirty thou- 
ſand choſen men, trained up to war and hardſhip 
under his own eye and example, who were deter- 
mined to conquer or die in defence of their king 
and country. With theſe he took poſt on a piece 
of ground bounded on one ſide by a moraſs, and 
on the other by an inacceſſible mountain; ſo that 
his flanks could not be attacked by the enemy's 
cavalry. A rivulet, called Bannockburn, ran in 
his front; and this he had rendered almoſt impaſſ- 
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able, by digging holes in the bed or channel, in C. 314. 


which he fixed ſharpened ſtakes for the deſtruction 
of the Engliſh horſe. Large pits were likewiſe 
made between this rivulet and his camp, provided 
with the ſame inſtruments of annoyance, and art- 
fully covered with turf and boughs to deceive the 
aggreſſors. As the van of Edward's army ap- 
proached Stirling, under the command of the earls 
of Glouceſter and Hereford, Henry de Bohun, 
perceiving a body of Scots at the ſide of a wood, 
advanced againſt them with his Welſh followers, 
and was drawn into an ambuſh by Robert de Brus, 
who ſallied in perſon upon them from a thicket ; 
and, riding up to Bohun, cleft his ſkull with a 
battle- ax. The Engliſh being reinforced from their 
rear, a ſharp diſpute enſued, in which the earl of 


. Glouceſter was diſmounted, and the lord Clifford 


repulſed with conſiderable damage. As freſh ſup- 
plies of men arrived from both armies, in all pro- 
bability this conflict would have ended in a general 
engagement, had not night parted the combatants. 
The ſoldiers lay upon their arms, and they, as well 
as the horſes, were ſo fatigued with their march, 
and the want of repoſe, that the moſt experienced 
officers in the army propoſed to defer the attack 
until the people ſhould be refreſhed. This advice 
was rejected by the young nobility, who were eager 
to ſignalize their courage; and it was refolved to 
give battle to the enemy in the morning. The 
troops were accordingly drawn up in order of bat- 
tle; the wings, conſiſting of cavalry, being com- 
manded by the earls of Glouceſter and Hereford; 
and the king in perſon taking his ſtation in the 
centre. Robert de Brus formed his army into three 
lines, and a body of reſerve, which was commanded 


by Douglas and the lord high ſteward of Scotland. 


As he had little confidence in his horſe, he or- 
dered the troops to diſmount : he placed his bro- 
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Douglas and the Steward, began to ſhout aloud, 
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dolph conducted the left, and he himſelf com- 
manded the main body. When the Engliſh army 
was on the point of charging, a diſpute aroſe about 
the poſt of honour, between the earls of Glouceſter 
and Hereford ; and the former, impatient of con- 
troul, advanced immediately to the charge with great 
impetuoſity. But their career was ſoon ſtopped by 
the hidden pits and trenches, into which the horſes 
tumbled headlong, and were ſtaked in a miſerable 
manner. This unforeſeen diſaſter produced the ut- 
moſt confuſion ; and the Scots taking advantage 
of their diſorder, fell upon them ſword in hand, 


with ſuch fury that the greateſt part of them was 


cut in pieces. The earl of Glouceſter's horſe being 
killed, he fell to the ground, where he was imme- 
diately trodden to death ; and Sir Giles de Argen- 
tein ſeeing him fall, ſprung forward to his reſcue : 
but that gallant officer was ſlain, together with 
Robert de Clifford, Payen de Tibetot, and Wil- 
liam Mareſchal. While this havoc was making in 
the right wing of cavalry, the Engliſh archers ad- 
vanced againſt the right wing of the enemy, and 


galled them fo effectually with their arrows that 


they were upon the point of giving ground, when 
Douglas and the Steward, making a wheel with 
their body of reſerve, fell upon the flank of the 
Engliſh, and routed them with great ſlaughter. 
Mean while the centre, commanded by Edward, 
moved on againſt the main body of the Scots, and 
met with a very warm reception from Robert de 
Brus, who fought in the front of the line with un- 
equalled valour. The Engliſh were already diſpirited 
by the deſtruction of their wings, and the loſs of 
their braveſt officers, when the boys, and other fol- 
lowers of the Scottiſh camp, who viewed the battle 
from a neighbouring hill, perceiving the ſucceſs of 


and 
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and run towards the field for the ſake of plunder, C 314. 
The Engliſh, ſtartled at their acclamations, and Edward de- 
ſeeing ſuch a multitude in motion, imagined they eee x 
were ſuccours coming to reinforce the enemy; and pinsel 
on this ſuppoſition betook themſelves to flight with 
the utmoſt precipitation. Thoſe who attended the 

king hurried him off the field towards the caſtle of 
Stirling, into which, however, the governor would 

not give him admittance, becauſe he was obliged 

by his capitulation to ſurrender the caſtle to the 
victor; ſo that Edward fled ro Dunbar, where he 

was cordially received by Patrick earl of Marche, 

who had always been a faithful adherent of his fa- 

mily. Mean while confuſion, rout, and conſter- 
nation prevailed among the Engliſh forces : and 
victory declared for the Scottiſh king, who im- 
proved it to the beſt advantage. A great number 

of his enemies were ſlain upon the ſpot, as well as 

in the purſuit ; and few or none would have eſcaped, 

had not his ſoldiers been intent upon the booty, 
which is ſaid to have amounted in value to two 
hundred thouſand pounds. The earl of Hereford, 
with John Giffard, John de Wilyngton, the earl 

of Angus, the lords Mounthermer, Piercy, Nevil, 
Scroope, Lucy, Acton, Latimer, Segrave, Berkley, 
Beauchamp, and other barons, to the number of 

five and twenty, were taken prifoners, together with 

a great multitude of bannerets and knights. The 
number of the ſlain amounted to about feven hun- 

dred lords, knights, and eſquires, and twenty thou- 

ſand common ſoldiers. Nor was the victory pur- 
chaſed without bloodſhed on the ſide of Bruce, who 

loſt above four thouſand of his beſt men in the field 

of battle. Douglas was detached with four hun- 

dred cavalry to purſue Edward, who with great 
difficulty reached the caſtle of Dunbar, in ſuch tre- 
pidation that he made a vow to found a houſc in 
Oxford for four and twenty Carmelice divines, in 
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caſe he ſhould eſcape the danger by which he was 
encompaſſed. As his purſuer ſtil] hovered in the 
neighbourhood, he would not venture to proſecute 
his journey by land, but embarked on board of a 
ſmall veſſel, in which he was tranſported to Ber- 
wick, where he thought himſelf ſecure. Robert de 
Brus treated the priſoners with great humanity, 
He expreſſed unfeigned ſorrow for the death of 
Sir Giles de Argentein, to whoſe worth he was no 
ſtranger. The bodies of Glouceſter and lord Clif. 
ford were ſent to the king of England : tne lord 
Mounthermer, as the ancient friend of Bruce, was 
diſmiſſed without ranſom ; the flain were decently 
interred, the wounded carefully attended, and the 
priſoners aſſured of liberty as ſoon as a reaſonable 
carte] ſhould be eſtabliſhed. Robert's moderation 
was altogether admirable. Inſtead of proſecuting 
his victory by marching into England, while the 
whole kingdom was filled with terror and conſter- 
nation, he propoſed reaſonable conditions of peace 
to Edward; and commiſſioners were appointed by 
both princes to treat of an accommodation. The 
conferences were opened at Durham; but the Scot- 
tiſh deputies inſiſting, as a preliminary, upon the 
king's recognizing, the title of Bruce, and the in- 
dependence of the Scottiſh crown, Edward refuſed 
to treat upon ſuch terms, and the negociation proved 
ineffectual. 

Mean while Edward, having taken proper mea- 
ſures for the ſecurity of Berwick, repaired to York, 
where he convoked a parliament, to deliberate upon 
the ſtate of the nation, and raiſe a ſupply adequate 
to the preſent emergency : but the barons, inſtead 


of anſwering his expectation, complained loudly of 


the non-obſervance of the ordinances, and imputed 
his ill ſucceſs to the advice of evil counſellors. The 
king finding himſelf involved in difficulty and dif- 
treſs, from which he had no proſpect of being 

5 EXtricated, 
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extricated, but by the aſſiſtance of parliament, was A. C. 130. 
fain to comply with their demands. Hugh D'Eſ- 
penſer, who had ſucceeded to Piers Gaveſton in the 
favour and affection of Edward, was obliged to 
abſcond ; the lord Beaumont was baniſhed from 
court ; the chancellor, treaſurer, ſheriffs, and other 
officers, were removed, and their places filled with 
perſons recommended by the confederate barons. 
The conſideration of meaſures for the recovery of 
Scotland was poſtponed till the next parliament, on 
| account of the abſence of the noblemen who were 
taken priſoners at Bannockburn : and that this ob- 
ſtacle might not retard their operations, a cartel 
was ſettled with the Scots; in conſequence of which 
the Engliſh were exchanged for the wife, ſiſter, and 
daughter of Robert de Brus, David earl of Mar, 
Robert earl of Glaſgow, and other perſons of note, : 
who had been taken in the preceding reign. Du- Rymer, 1 
ring this ſeſſion of parliament, Edward de Brus 
and Douglas, at the head of a ſtrong body of forces, 
invaded England on the fide of Berwick. They 
ravaged all Northumberland, laid the biſhopric of 
Durham under contribution, and penetrating into 
Yorkſhire, deſtroyed Appleby, Kirkwold, and other 
places. At the ſame time another detachment 
entered the kingdom by Rediſdale and Tindale, 
ſubdued all the country, and even compelled the 
inhabitants to ſwear allegiance to the Scottiſh 
monarch, 

Edward finding the ſubſidy granted by this par- a. c. 315. 
liament unequal to his occaſions, ſummoned an- xgyara ce 
other to meet at Weſtminſter in January, where Brus lands 
the melancholy ſtate of the kingdom came under ud , 


and gains ſe- 
conſideration. The country was not only ravaged vera battles 
. M . . - over the 
by the enemy, but diſtreſſed with famine; and the x1. 
parhament petitioned the king that an ordinance 


ſhould be made againſt the monopolizers of pro- 
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viſion. This was accordingly paſſed, but was next 


year 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 1315. year repealed, becauſe it was found to deſtroy the 


markets. The king confirmed the great charters, 
and even the late ordinances, and appointed com- 
miſſioners to make perambulations through the fo- 
reſts. In conſideration of theſe commiſſions, the 
parliament granted a twentieth of moveables, by 
which he was enabled to raiſe a conſiderable army ; 
bur, as the ſubſidy was inſufficient for its mainte- 
nance, he demanded loans from the religious ſoci- 
eties of the kingdom, and iſſued writs fixing the 
proportion of this extorted benevolence, by which 
large ſums were brought into the exchequer. While 
Edward was thus employed in recruiting his ex- 
hauſted finances, the Scots diſtreſſed the Engliſh 
merchants by depredations at ſea ; and their land- 
forces entering England, plundered the whole bi. 
ſhopric of Durham. The king, alarmed at this 
invaſion, aſſembled ſome troops, and marched as 
far north as Berwick ; from whence he iſſued writs 
to the earl of Lancaſter and Henry Piercy, as well 
as to all his muitary tenants, to meet him in arms 
at Newcaſtle, in the month of Auguſt, and attend 
him on his purpoſed expedition into Scotland. His 
orders, however, were very ill obeyed ; for the peo- 
= had not yet recovered of their panic occaſioned 

y the defeat at Bannockburn : ſo that finding him- 
ſelf too weak to carry on an offenſive war, all he 
could do was to viſit and put the frontier places in 
a poſture of defence. Then he returned to London, 
after having appointed the ear] of Pembroke his 
heutenant on the northern borders; and empowered 
the lord Edmund le Botiller juſticiary of Ireland, 
to treat with the Iriſh chieftians for a body of forces 


to ſerve in the purpoſed invaſion of Scotland. Thoſe 


people, far from being diſpoſed to contribute their 
aſſiſtance to ſuch an undertaking, had already re- 
ſolved to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. They had 
long complained of the oppreſſion under * 

they 
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they laboured ; and the petitioners which they had . 13. 
preſented for redreſs, had been hicherto neglected 
by the king and his council, No Iriſhman could 
ſue in the king's court, or make a will to diſpoſe 
of his effects. No female of that country, if mar- 
ried to an Engliſhman, could have her dower; the 
natives could not be admitted into any religious 
order; and if an Iriſhman was murdered by an Eng- 
liſhman, the aſſaſſin was not liable to proſecution. 
The chiefs and nobles of Ireland had often petiti- 
oned that they might hold their lands in capite of 
the crown of England, and enjoy the benefit of the 
Engliſh laws: but their requeſt was ſtil] refuſed, 
Their properties were invaded, their perſons in- 
ſalted, their lives taken away, and all ſatisfaction 
by the way of law and juſtice had been denied. 
They had implored the mediation of the pope, 
which had proved fruitleſs z at length they folli- 
cited the aſſiſtance of Robert de Brus, offering to 
acknowledge him or his brother Edward as monarch 
of Ireland, and to join them with all their vaſſals. 
Edward Brus being fond of military glory, brave 
even to raſhneſs, and ſtill more ambitious than 
brave, prevailed upon his brother to let him under- 
take the conqueſt of Ireland; and was immediately 
furniſhed with troops and tranſports for that pur- 
poſe. He embarked wich fix thouſand choſen men, 
and landing in Ulſter about the beginning of May, 
was joined by a good number ot the Iriſh, who 
conſidered him as their deliverer. His firſt attempt 
was againſt Dundalk, which he reduced; then he 
ravaged Urgyle, and drove the Engliſh out of Ul- 
ſter. The juſticiary aſſembled a body of forces to 
oppoſe his progreſs, and theſe taking the held under 
the command of the earl of Uliter, were defeated 
near Coleraine, Edward de Brus, after this vic- 
tory, beſieged and took Carrick-Fergus; and then 
almoſt all the native Iriſn in the kingdom declared 
| . | againſt 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 375. againſt the Engliſh government. Roger de Morti- 
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mer having levied a freſh army, gave battle to the 
Scots at Henlis, in Meath, where he was routed 
with great ſlaughter. The victor reduced ſeveral 
places in the neighbourhood, and afterwards ſub- 
dued the county of Kildare, before the juſticiary 
was in a condition to take the field; at length he 
marched againſt him, and was defeated in a pitched 
battle near Skitheries. 
While Edward de Brus proceeded with great rapi- 
' dity in his conqueſt of Ireland, his brother Robert 
invaded Cumberland, and undertook the ſiege of 
Carliſle, which was ſo gallantly defended by Andrew 
de Harcla, that he was obliged to abandon the en- 
terprize, after having been repulſed in divers affaults, 
and loſt ſeveral. officers of diſtinction. There ſeems 
to have been a formed deſign of diſtreſſing the Eng- 
liſh at this juncture, by attacking them in three dit- 
ferent quarters; for, excluſive of the deſcent upon 
Ireland, an inſurrection was raiſed in Glamorgan- 
ſhire by Llewellyn Bren, who had enjoyed a conſi— 
derable poſt under the late earl of Glouceſter. 
Having been deprived of his office at the death of 
that nobleman, he reſented his diſmiſſion ſo highly, 
that he reſolved to employ all his influence, which 
was very extenſive, in engaging the Welſh in a re- 
bellion. He in a little time found himſelf at the 
head of ten thouſand men, with whom he ſurpriſed 
the caſtle of Caerfilly: but the earl} of Hereford, 
and the other lords of the Marches, aſſembling their 
vaſſals; and being reinforced by a body of forces 
ſent thither by the king, under the command of 
W. de Montacute, Liewellyn took refuge in the 
mountains ; from whence he detached parties to fall 
upon the Englith ſtragglers, till at length he was 
beſet on all hands, and propoſed a capitulation ; 
which being refuſed, he ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
The king, however, thought proper to pacify the 
| diſcontents 
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diſcontents of the Welſh, by granting them certain 
indulgencies and privileges which they. had not 
formerly enjoyed. The fines paid by the tenants 
to their lords, for the marriages of their daughters, 
were moderated. Freeholders were allowed to put 
their ſons in holy orders without the king's licence, 
and to alienate their lands for three years ; and or- 
ders were given to obſerve the ordinances at Ken- 
nington all over the principality. Nor did Edward 
neglect ſuch meaſures as he thought conducive to 
the preſervation of Ireland. He ſent a commiſſion 
to John de Hotham for raiſing money by the fale 
of wardſhips and marriages belonging to the crown, 
in that country, to levy troops againſt the Scottiſh 
invaders ; promiſed encouragement to all thoſe who 
ſhould ſignalize themſelves in the courſe of the war, 
and ordered the juſticiary to remove all officers that 
ſeemed unqualified for the places they filled. At 
this period too the king iſſued a writ for expelling 
all the Flemings that were in the kingdom ; and he 
ſent orders to all the magiſtrates of his French do- 
minions to break off all intercourſe with that people, 
becauſe they were conſidered in the light of rebels 
to the king of France, with whom Edward was at 
this juncture very cloſely connected : but the expul- 
ſion of the Flemings was grounded upon an article 
of the treaty between Edward I. of England, and 
Philip the Fair of France, who had died in the 
courſe of the preceding year; a treaty by which the 
two parties were reſtricted from harbouring or ſuc- 
couring the enemies of each other. 

A parliament being ſummoned to meet at Lin- 
coln, the king declared from the throne, that he 
had aſſembled them to conſult about the moſt proper 
means to reduce the rebels of Scotland : bur his 
ſpeech was coldly received, and the members, with- 
out paying any regard to that ſubject, proceeded 
immediately to the conſideration of means to miti- 

gate 
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diſtreſſed by 
a dreadful 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 1316. gate the famine, which by this time raged all over 


England. Edward had procured leave from the 
king of France, for the merchants of Newcaſtle to 
buy up proviſions in his dominions ; and now the 
act made in the laſt ſeſſion for regulating the price 
of proviſion was repealed. When this point was 
diſcuſſed, the king, of his own free motion, iſſued 
writs enforcing the obſervance of all the ordinances 
and perambulations ; and the parliament granted a 
very extraordinary ſupply for the maintenance of 
the Scottiſh war. Every village or hamlet in the 
kingdom was taxed at one ſtout ſoldier well armed 
and accoutred, and furniſhed with ſubſiſtence for 
ſixty days ; at the expiration of which, he ſhould 
be maintained by his majeſty. Market-towns were 
tated at a greater expence, according to their ſize 
and ability; but with an expreſs declaration that 
this aid ſhould not be drawn into a precedent : and 
the towns, boroughs, and cities, of the king's de- 
meſnes, were exempted from the impoſition. The 
king ſummoned all the militia of England to the 
rendezvous at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, about Mid- 
ſummer}; and to defray the expedition, the knights, 
citizens, and burgeſſes, granted a fitteenth of all 
their moveables. Edward now acted by the advice 
of his parliament ; and to convince them of his 
ſincere intention to govern according to the funda- 
mentals of the conititution, and live in harmony 
with the noblemen and barons, he, by the mouth 
of the biſhop of Norwich, propoſed a reconciliation 
between himſelf and the earl of Lancaſter, whom 
he invited to preſide in his councils. That noble- 
man complied with the invitation, and was ap- 
pointed commander in chiet of all the forces d-ſtined 
tor the Scottiſh expedition; and writs were iſſued, 
commanding all perſons who poſſeſſed a knight's 
fee, or fifty pounds a year in land, whether hold- 
ing of the king or other ſuperiors, to come and re- 

ccive 
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ceive the order of knighthood. The clergy at this *: C. 13:6. 
parliament granted no ſubſidy, excuſing themſelves 

on account of the famine, which by this time had 
filled the whole country with horror, death, and 
deſolation. The wealthieſt noblemen were obliged 

to diſmiſs the greateſt part of their domeſtics. The 
highways were infeſted with robbery and murder: 

the ſtreets and public places exhibited the moſt diſ- 

mal ſcenes of miſery and diſtreſs. Numbers of 
wretched creatures were ſeen fainting and dying for 
want of ſubſiſtence ; and helpleſs parents lying in 
their laſt agonies, ſurrounded by their tender 
offspring, clamorous for food. The priſons were 
burſt open, and the malefactors devoured by the 
deſperare populace ; the dead became a prey to the 
living ; the graves were robbed of their tenants to al- 

lay the rage of hunger; and to ſuch a degree of horror 

did this calamity encreaſe, that even the mother was 
known to deſtroy and feed upon the fruit of her 
own womb. This dreadful viſitation could not fail 

to render the proſecution of the war impracticable. 
A kind of army was levied, and marched, under N-zstatien | 
the command of Lancaſter, as far as Newcaſtle ; with the 
but this parade was not deſigned for ſervice, ſo . 
much as for giving weight to a negotiation which 
was now ſet on foot between the two nations. The 

earl of Angus, Maurice Berkley, and Richard 
Horſly, were commiſſioned to conclude a truce with 

the enemy, and conferences began; but whether 

the Scots were too high in their demands, or Ed- 
ward too inflexible, conſidering the miſerable firua- 
tion of his country, the treaty miſcarried, and the 
ſeaſon was loſt. The day of rendezvous had been 
ſhifted from May till Auguſt, in hope that the truce 
would have rendered it unneceſſary; and ſome hiſ- 
torians alledge that the earl of Lancaſter acted in 
concert with Robert de Brus, who did not fail to 
take advantage of the enfeebled ſtate to which Eng- 
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HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 1316. Iand was by this time reduced. About Midſummer 


Robert de 
Brus makes 


a fruitleſs 


the Scottiſh forces penetrated into Yorkſhire, and 
laid the inhabitants under contribution : then they 
ravaged the country for ſixty miles, in ſuch a man- 
ner as rendered it impracticable for the Engliſh army 
to find the leaſt ſuſtſiſtence in their march; and re- 
turning to Scotland with a valt booty, completed 
the miſery of England. 

Robert was ſo little afraid of any effort that Ed- 
ward could make to the prejudice of his kingdom, 


— upon that he left Douglas guardian or regent of the realm, 


and. 


and croſſed the ſea to Ireland with a ſtrong body of 
forces, in order to complete the conqueſt of that 
country. His brother had received a check from 
the juſticiary, and retired to Ulſter, where he was 
detained by a famine equal to that of England, 
which diſabled him from proſecuting his ſucceſs, 
He had, however, aſſumed the title of king, and 
eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of civil government; his bro- 
ther Robert arriving with ſuch a powerful reinforce- 
ment, he conſidered the expulſion of the Engliſh 
as an enterprize already atchieved, and was ſolemnly 
crowned king of Ireland at Dundalk. They were 
Joined by the O Neals, O Connors, and other Iriſh 
ſepts, and penetrated into the heart of the country; 
but failed in their attempt upon Dublin : and far 
from reaping any advantage from the expedition, 
Robert had the mortification to ſee his forces daily 
diminiſhed by ſickneſs and famine, which was ſo 
ſevere that he and his troops were obliged to feed 
upon the fleſh of dogs and horſes, till at length he 
thought proper to abandon the enterpize, and return 
to his dominions, leaving Edward ſtill in poſſeſſion 
of Uliter. In all probability a prince of Robert's 
ſagacity would not have embarked in ſuch a roman- 
tic undertaking, if he had not received ſome al- 
ſurances of his own kingdom's being left in quiet 
during his abſence, It was obſerved, that when the 

| Scots 
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Scots ravaged the northern counties of England, &. C. 2316. 
they always ſpared the lands and vaſſals belonging 
to the earl of Lancaſter; and this circumſtance ſub- 
jected that nobleman to a ſuſpicion that he correſ- 
ponded with the king of Scotland. His ſubſequent 
conduct ſeemed to confirm this conjecture: for he 
did not appear at the general rendezvous in Au- 
ouſt; and the king's orders were neglected in the 
lame manner by all the earl's adherents. Edward 
having repaired to Newcaſtle, was provoked by 
this inſtance of diſobedience, at a time when ſuch 
a fair opportunity offered of reducing Scotland, 
expoſed as it was by the abſence of Bruce and his 
veterans. He iſſued new orders to Lancaſter and 
the other barons, to appear at Newcaſtle on the 
ſixth day of October, and ſummoned all freehold- 
ers to the northward of the Trent, poſſeſſing fifty 
dunds a year and upwards, to come with their 
horſes and arms to aſſiſt in the expedition to Scot- 
land, on pair of forfeiture. Whether they obeyed 
this peremptory ſummons, hiſtorians do not declare: 
but he certainly made ſome attempts upon SCot- Rot. Scot, 
land, in which he was unſucceſsful. He was Kyle). 
worſted in ſeveral encounters by Douglas, and a 
body of troops which landed in Fife was repulſed ning, 
to their ſhips with conſiderable damage. A. C, 1317, 
King Edward had taken the croſs immediately The poge 
before his father's death; and the pope, whoſe commands 
heart was ſet upon a cruſade for the recovery of ;yre to 4 
the Holy Land, had granted him one year's tenth truce with 
of all the eccleſiaſtical - revenues within his domi- ad ee. 
nions : but the war with Scotland hindering him municates 
from embarking in that expedition, his holineſs conumacy, 
ordered both princes to conclude a truce for two 
years, on pain of excommunication z and ſent over 
two cardinals: to negotiate the conditions, He in 
another bull denounced the fame cenſure againſt all 
thoſe that ſhould invade England, and compre- 
N, 26, 8 hended 
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A. C. 1317. hended Robert and Edward de Brus by name irr 


this ſentence, provided they would not ceaſe hoſ- 
tilities. The nuncios were gladly received by the 
king at Nottingham, whence they ſet out for the 
North, in their way to Scotland, accompanied by 
the lord Beaumont and his brother, who was lately 
elected biſhop of Durham. When they had pro- 
ceeded as far as Aile, within ſix miles of Darling- 
ton, they were attacked and pillaged by Gilbert de 
Middleton, and a party of his affociates, who had 
taken arms to oppoſe the incurſions of the Scots, 
and turned profeſſed freebooters. The two bro- 
thers they carried away priſoners ; but the cardinals 
were ſuffered to continue their journey to Durham, 
where they excommunicated Middleton, who was 
afterwards furpriſed in his caſtle, and executed as 
a robber. The meſſengers they had ſent to prepare 
for their reception in Scotland returned with an an- 
{wer from Robert, who gave them to underſtand, 
that unleſs they altered the ſuperſcription of their 
letters to him, trom governor of Scotland to king 
of Scotland, he would neither admit them to an 
audience, nor ſuffer them to enter his kingdom. 
Nevertheleſs they ſent Adam de Newton, guardian 
of the Franciſcans at Berwick, with the pope's bulls 
to Robert, who lay encamped at Old Camus, pre- 
paring his military engines for the ſiege of that for- 
treſs. He was received civilly, in conſequence of 
his character and the ſafe- conduct he had obtained, 
but not indulged with an audience, though he pro- 
claimed the truce, and the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, in the middle of the camp, and was ſuf- 
fered to retire unmoleſted. Before he returned to 
Berwick, however, he found himſelf attacked and 
plundered of his bulls and credentials, which in all 
probability were carried back to Bruce. The pope 
being informed of Robert's contumacy, ordered 
the cardinals to publiſh the ſentence of excommu - 

nication 
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nication againſt him and all his adherents, with an 4: © 13:7, 
interdict on their lands and poſſeſſions : and theſe 
cenſures were fulminated on the borders in the courſe 
of the ſucceeding year ; though they produced no 
alteration in the ſtate of his affairs. 

The cardinals being baffled in their deſigns upon Animoity 


Robert, endeavoured to promote a reconciliation 


who looked upon each other with the eyes of jea- 
louſly and diſguſt. The counteſs of Lancaſter had 
been carried off from her houſe at Caniford in Dor- 


ſetſhire, to the caſtle of Ryegate, by a knight who 


was a retainer to the earl of Surrey. This depend- 
ent was a perſon of a molt hideous aſpect, lame, 
hunch-backed, and perverſe in his diſpoſition. He 
claimed the lady by virtue of a precontract before 
her marriage to the earl; pretended to have coha- 
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Rymer, 


between the 

; king and the 

between king Edward and the earls of Lancafter, . Lan- 
ca 


bited with her as her huſband ; and, by an action 


brought in the king's court at Weſtminſter, de- 
manded, in her right, the earldoms of Lincoln and 
Saliſbury, of which ſhe was heireſs. Such an out- 
rage mult have been very provoking to the earl of 
Lancaſter, a prince of the royal blood, the firſt 
ſubject in England, and a man of a proud, impe- 
rious temper z but what completed his mortification, 
and incenſed him to the higheſt pitch of anger and 
revenge, was the behaviour of the counteſs, who 
avowed her own ſhame, and joined in the proſecu- 
tion, He looked upon the deformed knight as a 
tool of the earl of Surrey, and ſuſpected the king 
of being concerned in this plot againſt his honour 
and his fortune. He denounced vengeance againſt 
both, and aſſembled an army of eighteen thouſand 
men, in order to chaſtiſe the raviſher of his wife, 
and thoſe by whom he was countenanced and abetted. 
Edward being in no condition to cope with ſuch an 
adverſary, had recourle to negotiation z and ſome 
efforts were made by moderate people to an 
8 2 8 
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A.C. 1317. the calamities of civil war : but theſe proving in- 
effectual, the queen deſired the legates to interpoſe 
their good offices towards an accommodation; 
which was accordingly effected at Leiceſter, with 
all the exterior marks of ſincerity. But this 
peace was not of long duration ; for their mutual 
rancour was too perſonal and immoderate to admit 
of a thorough reconciliation ; and the creatures of 
both fomented the animoſity by falſe infinuations. 
Among other ſtories calculated for this purpoſe, 
the adherents of Lancaſter pretended that he detec- 
ted a certain knight in his way to Scotland, with 
a writing, in which the king offered Robert de Brus 
his own terms, if he would compaſs the death of 
the earl of Lancaſter. This report, though ex- 
tremely improbable, had great weight with the 
common people, as well as another circulated at 
the ſame time, and implying that Edward had 
formed the deſign of ſurpriſing the earl by treachery, 
at his caſtle of Pontefract. Edward had the miſ- 
fortune to be deſpiſed, diſtruſted, and even hated 
by his ſubjects, who complained that he had broken 

A.C. 1318. his engagements, and that therefore they could not 

4ppeaed by depend upon his promiſe. They now deſired the 

tion of the Jegates would employ their influence with him, for 

3 e. a confirmation of the ordinances, and the great 
charters of liberties, without thoſe ſalvos for the 
prerogative, which in effect deſtroyed the purpoſe 
of his conceſſion. He amuſed them with a gene- 
ral anſwer, and iſſued writs for a new parliament 
to meet at Lincoln, where he promiſed his ſubjects 
ſhould receive ample ſatisfaction ; and the cardi- 
nals being ſtrangers to his character, as well as to 
the conſtitution of the kingdom, were extremely 
well pleaſed with his condeſcenſion. They made 
fame fruitleſs attempts in favour of the papal power, 
and even hinted that there was a bull on the anvil 
far prohibiting pluralities, and reſerving the —_ 
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fices to be filled up by his holineſs ; but finding “. C. 1318. 

this motion ſtrenuouſly oppoſed both by king and 

people, they returned to Italy, after having ful- 

minated the ſentence of excommunication and in- 
terdict againft the king and the kingdom of Scot- 

land. 

Theſe cenſures ſeem to have had very little effect ue Scots 
upon the fortune of Robert, who having made all 8 
the neceſſary preparations for the ſiege of Berwick, 
inveſted that fortreſs, which he is ſaid to have re- 
duced by tampering with the governor. After 
the reduction of that important frontier, he over- 
ran Northumberland, in which he cook the caſtles 
of Werk, Harbottle, and Medford, together with 
an immenſe booty ; and he was no ſooner returned 
to his dominions, than he ſent Douglas with 2 body 
of forces to make an irruption into another part ©+ 
England. That nobleman penetrated into Yor: - 
ſhire, where he burned the towns of Northallerton 
and Borough-bridge, and laid the inhabitants of 
Rippon under contribution. Then they reduced 
Scarborough and Shipton to aſhes, and, together 
with their plunder, carried a great number of pri- 
ſoners into Scotland, The king apprehended that 
the earl of Lancaſter would come in arms to the 
parliament at Lincoln, in which caſe ſome diſtur- 
bance might enſue, reſolved if poſſible to compro- 
miſe all matters in diſpute with that nobleman, by 
a treaty which was now ſet on foot. The meeting 
of the parliament was prorogued to the month of 
July, the place altered to Northampton. In this 
interval, an impoſtor, in all probability diſtracted 
in his brain, laid claim to the crown by hereditary 
right, as the true ſon of the late king, alledging 
that he had been exchanged while at nurſe, for the 
perlon who now ſwayed the ſcepter. He made a 
public declaration to this effect at Oxford, where 
he was imprifoned by the chancellor of the uni- 
| 8 3 : verlity 3 
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A. c. 1318. verſity; and from thence removed to Northamp. 
ton, where, ſtill perſiſting in his extravagant aſ- 
ſertion, he was tried, condemned, and executed as 

Trivet Cont, a traitor. Edward was extremely unwilling to 
confirm the ordinances ; and the earl of Lancaſter - 
as obſtinately inſiſted upon that article as a preli- 
minary of the treaty. Perhaps the negotiation 
would have proved fruitleſs, had not the invaſion 
of the Scots alarmed the king to ſuch a degree, 
that he thought he could not buy an accommoda- 

Another ?3- tion too dear at ſuch a critical conjuncture. He 

betw-en therefore agreed to confirm the ordinances, in 

ine ben. whatever manner the barons ſhould propoſe, and 
conſent to a proviſion, by which eight biſhops, 
four earls, and as many barons, were appointed 
for his ſtanding council; four of them to attend 
quarterly in their turns, and direct the king with 
their advice in all his tranſactions during the inter- 
vals of parliament. It was agreed that the earl 
and his adherents ſhould have a free pardon for 
all breaches of the peace and felonies ; and that he 
ſhould grant releaſe and acquittance to all perſons 
who had done him injury, excepting however, all 
ſuits and actions depending between him and the 
earl of Surrey. Several biſhops, earls, and barons, 
undertook for the performance of theſe articles, 
which were ſigned in Auguſt, and afterwards con- 
firmed in parliament. Lancaſter and Warenne were 
reconciled, Hugh D'Eſpenſer the elder retired from 

5 court, and the king was left entirely in the hands 

ymer, 


Mon Ma, Of the barons, who now directed the affairs of the 
kingdom. 

— = Atter this accommodation was finiſhed, Edward, 

ſeated and intent upon an expedition againlt the Scots, repair- 

— 2 ed 0 York, where he called a parliament, in which 
the agreement and pardon were ratified ; and here 
he received the agreeable tidings of a total over- 


throw ſuſtained by Edward de Brus in Ireland. 
The 
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The archbiſhop of Dublin having been veſted with A. C. 1413. 


the office of juſticiary, had appointed the lord John 
Bermingham general of the Engliſh forces in that 
kingdom, which were reinforced by ſuccours from 
England. Bruce ſtill continued in Ulſter, and his 
brother Robert deſired he would not quit his poſt, 
or hazard an encounter, until he ſhould bring a 
body of forces to his aſſiſtance. Edward, over- 
boiling with an impetuoſity of courage that bor- 
dered upon temerity, and intoxicated with the 
dreams of ambition, could not brook a participation 
of glory, and reſolved to ſtrike ſome grand ſtroke 
before his brother's arrival. With this view he ad- 


vanced againſt the Engliſh at the head of a ſmall 


body, not exceeding fix thouſand Scots and Iriſh, 
and being encountered near Dundalk by Berming- 
ham with a numerous army, was totally defeated, 
and loft his life in the engagement. All his fol- 
lowers were cut in pieces ; and Robert, who had 


already landed in Ireland, hearing of this diſaſter, Annals of 


Walſing. 


The king of 
England be- 
es Ber- 
K. 


reimbarked his troops and returned to Scotland. 
The king, animated by the news of this victory, 
which put an end to the Iriſh war, reſolved to im- 


prove his good fortune by making an immediate ir- fes 
Wie 


ruption into Scotland. He aſſembled a large Body 
of forces, and a numerous fleet to ſupply them with 
proviſions in the enemy's country; but the barons 
were averſe to a winter campaign, and the clergy 
refuſed to grant a ſubſidy without the pope's li- 
cence: he was therefore obliged to delay his expe- 
dition till the ſpring; and in the mean time ſent 
Hugh D'Eſpenſer the elder to complain at the 
court of Rome, that the Scots were encouraged to 
expect a ſuſpenſion of the cenſures they had incur- 
red. Edward at the ſame time expoſtulated with 
the earl of Flanders, between whoſe ſubjects and the 
Engliſh the former correſpondence had been re- 
newed, complaining that he countenanced Robert 
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A, C. 1318. de Brus, and allowed the Scots to trade in his do- 
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minions : and he made bitter complaints to all his 
allies on the continent who recognized that prince 
as a ſavereign. But his remonſtrances had no effect 
to the prejudice of Robert, who was by this time 
acknowledged and eſteemed by the greateſt princes 
in Europe. In a parliament which met at Vork 
after Eaſter, a large ſubſidy was granted by the no- 
bility, freeholders, cities, and boroughs ; and the 
clergy in convocation voted a tenth of their reve- 
nues, having by this time obtained the pope's per- 
miſſion. The tenth day of June was fixed for the 
rendezvous of the army, and all the military vaſſals 
of the crown were ſummoned to appear in arms at 
Newcaſtle: all the great lords and barons attended 
with a great number of horſe; and as the king had 
by proclamation granted to every ſoldier the booty 
he ſhould take, not exceeding one hundred pounds, 
a prodigious multitude of infantry aſſembled at the 
time and place appointed. Edward began his 
march from Newcaſtle in July, and inveſted the 
rown of Berwick by land, while it was blocked up 
by ſea in ſuch a manner by the fleet of the Cinque- 
Ports, that it could not poſſibly receive any ſuc- 
cours or proviſion, The operations of the ſiege 
were carried on with great vigour and alacrity, and 
the place was defended with equal courage by the 
reat ſteward of Scotland, ſon-in-law of Robert de 
= who ſuſtained ſeveral deſperate aſſaults; in 
ſome of which the Engliſh had actually mounted 
the ramparts, T hey were ſo advantageouſly poſted, 
that Robert could not attack them with any proſ- 
ect of ſucceſs; and therefore he reſolved to make 
a diverſion jn favour of the beſieged. The queen 
reſided in a village near York, little dreaming ſhe 
was in any danger from the Scots, who were ſup- 
poled to be too much engroſſed by the defence of 
their own country, to ſpare troops for an expedi- 
dion 
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tion into England. Robert formed a plan for ſur- . C. 1319. 
priſing this princeſs; and the lord Douglaſs being 
charged with the execution, advanced with a body 
of choſen men towards the place of his deſtination. 
But the deſign miſcarried: for one of his ſpies 
being apprehended at York, was put to the torture, 
and diſcloſed his intention; ſo that the queen was 
removed to York, and from thence conveyed to 
Nottingham. The archbiſhop being determined 
to ſurpriſe the Scots in his turn, aſſembling his te- 
nants, vaſſals, and clergy, to the number of ten 
thouſand, and marched filently from York, to- 
wards Milton on the Swale, where, by the infor- 
mation of the ſpy, he knew the enemy would be 
quartered on that day. Douglas, however, was i 
too vigilant an officer to ſuffer himſelf to be ſur- 1 
priſed. His men were already in order of battle; 
and, as the Engliſh approached with the wind in 3 
their faces, he ordered a great quantity of wet ſtraw 1 8 
to be kindled. They were immediately blinded 'F 
by the ſmoke; and while they continued in this 4 
cloud, without being able to diſtinguiſh the num- 
ber or poſture of their enemy, he fell upon them 
with ſuch fury that they were inſtantly routed, and 
above three thouſand either killed upon the ſpor 
or drowned in the Swale. The king, appriſed of 
this diſaſter, raiſed the fiege of Berwick, and di- 
vided his forces into two bodies, with a view to 
intercept the Scots in their retreat: but Douglaſs 
took his meafures ſo well that he avoided both 
diviſions, and returned to his own country laden n, Aram 
with plunder. : Walfing. 
The miſcarriage at Berwick gave great umbrage Truce with 
to the whole nation. The attacks had been carried ** *** 
on with fuch impetuoſity, that the place was ſup- 
poſed to be on the point of ſurrendering, when the 
King chanced to ſay he would appoint Hugh D'Eſ- 
penſer governor of the caſtle, This declaration "__ 
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A. C. 1319. ſo difagreeable to the barons, that they abated of 
their vigour; and a great number quitted the ſiege 
with the earl of Lancaſter, who was for that reaſon 
branded as a traitor. People did not ſcruple to ſay, 
he had contrived the ſcheme for ſurpriſing the queen, 
and that Robert de Brus corrupted his integrity with 
a bribe of forty thouſand pounds. The earl, in- 
cenſed at theſe calumnies, went to the king, and 
offered to vindicate himſelf in ſingle combat againſt 
any perſon who ſhould dare to maintain the accuſa- 
tion; but ſtill the ſuſpicion continued, though no 
champion appeared to ſupport the charge. The 
Scots, not ſatisfied with the booty they had obtain- 
ed, made another incurſion in November, ravaged 
all Gilliſland, as far as Burough under Stanmore, 
and left the three northern counties in a ſtate of 
deſolation. The country was now ſo exhauſted, 
that the Scots had nothing further to expect from 
another invaſion; and therefore Robert de Brus 
liſtened to propoſals for a ceſſation. Edward granted 
a ſafe - conduct to ten depuries of that kingdom, who 
ſhould meet his commiſſioners at Newcaſtle, to treat 
of a truce; which, after much diſpute and alterca- 
tion, was concluded for two years, to the unſpeak- 
able ſatisfadt ion of Edward, who, in conſideration 
of the loſſes to which his northern ſubjects had been 
expoſed, excuſed them from paying the tenth which 

| nad been granted in parliament. 

A.C.1320, This reſpite enabled Edward to take meaſures 

E5ward does for repreſſing the diſorders of his kingdom occa- 

8 ſioned by the war, as well as to obey the citation 

F.ance or Of Philip le Long king of France, who had ſum- 

Poke moned him to do homage for Ponthieu ; and even 

exe, ſeized that county, becauſe the king of England 
had found it hitherto impracticable to give him the 
ſatisfaction he had required. A parliament was 
convened at York, to take the ſtate of the realm 
into coniideration ; but nothing of moment was 

tranſacted 
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tranſacted at this aſſembly, becauſe the earl of Lan- . C. 130. 


caſter did not attend in perſon. Edward having 
received a ſafe- conduct from Philip, appointed Ay- 
mer earl of Pembroke guardian of the kingdom 
during his abſence, and ſailed about the middle of 
June for France, where he did homage to the 
French king for Guienne and Ponthieu; which 


laſt was reſtored upon his taking the oath of fealty. Rymer. 


After a ſhort ſtay at the court of France, he re- 
turned to England, and iſſued writs for a parlia- 
ment to meet in the beginning of October at Welt- 
minſter. All the great lords attended, except the 
earl of Lancaſter, who ſent proxies with his excuſe; 
and divers ordinances were enacted for the re eſta- 
bliſhment of the public peace, which had been ter- 
ribly invaded in the weſtern counties. The com- 
mon people had engaged in aſſociations, overawing 
Juries, extorting verdicts, obſtructing the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, robbing, burning and murder- 
ing, with impunity ; and a law was now made for 
bringing the perpetrators of thoſe enormities to 
condign puniſhment. The Flemings had ſupplied 
the Scots with arms and proviſions, notwithſtand- 
ing the king's repeated remonſtrances againſt that 
unfair practice. They had even committed depre- 
dations upon the Engliſh at ſea; and all the mea- 
ſures taken to adjuſt theſe matters had proved in- 
eftectual. The parliament taking this affair into 
conſideration, it was reſolved that the king of Eng- 
land was lord of the Britiſh ſeas; and that all goods 
and merchandize taken from the Engliſh within 
thoſe ſeas, ought to be reputed as taken within the 
realm ; and the captors tried by the king's juſtices : 
that ſuits concerning theſe depredations ſhould be 
determined according to law and reaſon ; and that 
all perſons preſent at ſuch depredations, and know- 
ingly receiving the prize-goods in whole or in part, 
Mould be charged and puniſhed accordingly. : 

| The 
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A, C. 1320. 


A. C. 1321. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


The community of Scotland had writ a letter to 
the pope, ſtating the difference between them and 
the Engliſh, and ſolliciting his holineſs not only to 
remove the interdict which he had laid upon the 
kingdom, but alſo to abſolve Robert de Brus, and 
employ his good offices to terminate in an equitable 
manner the war which had raged fo long, to the 
unſpeakable prejudice of both nations. Though 
the pope did not comply with the former part of 
their requeſt, he directed a bull to Edward, ex- 
horting him to reſtore peace to the ifland ; and he 
accordingly appointed commiſſioners to treat with 
the Scottiſh depuries. The king of France deſired 
that his ambaſſadors might aſſiſt at the conferences; 
but Edward declined granting this requeſt, becauſe 
he had reaſon to think Philip was biaſſed in favour 
of the enemy; and the negotiation proved ineffec- 
tual. The populace of London had riſen againſt 
the magiſtrates, on pretence of being unequally 
aſſeſſed, and other grievances ; and in one of their 
nots a Lombard had loſt his life. Some itinerant 
juſtices were ordered to hold a court in the Tower, 
and enquire into theſe diforders ; when the ring- 
leaders of the riots were tried and puniſhed accord- 
ing to their demerits. The mayoralty of the city 
was ſeized into the hands of the king, and Robert 
de Kendal appointed guardian. Though the liber. 
ties were ſoon reſtored, this tranſaction produced 
loud clamours among the citizens, who looked upon 
their being ſummoned to a court in the Tower as 
an infringement of their privileges, which they im- 
puted to the evil counſel of the two D'Eſpenſers, 
againſt whom they expreſſed the moſt implacable 
reſentment. Theſe two miniſters were now become 
odious to the whole nation. The father was a brave 
warrior, a wiſe counſellor, and of an unexception- 
able character, in every other reſpect but his at- 


tachment to his ſon, who trod in the footſteps of 
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his predeceſſor Gaveſton, and greatly reſembled 4. C. 1321. 
that favourite in his perſonal endowments, as well 
as in his pride and ambition. He had been at firſt 
rced upon the king by the earl of Lancaſter, as 
chamberlain of the houſhold; in which capacity he 
had ingratiated himſelf with Edward by, his per- 
ſonal beauty and obſequious behaviour, until he 
gained ſuch an aſcendency over him as Gaveſton 
had formerly poſſeſſed. Then he began to direct 
all the meaſures of the government with the moſt 
arbitrary influence; and, from a dependent, became 
the rival of Lancaſter. Perhaps. his greateſt crime 
was his oppoſition to that popular and turbulent 
nobleman. Not but that he made a very, bad uſe 
of his power. He had married Eleanor, one of 
the coheireſſes of Gilbert de Clare late of Glou- 
ceſter, and in right of this lady enjoyed the beſt 
part of Glamorganſhire : but his avarice being in- 
fatiable, he encroached upon the ſhares of the other 
ſiſters, and even uſurped the lands belonging to 
other proprietors. He ſeized the caſtle of Newport 
from Hugh de Audeley, who married one of his 
ſiſters-in-law z and afterwards, by dint of threats, 
extorted a conveyance from him, to confirm his 
poſſeſſions : he likewiſe prevailed upon the king to 
reſume the grants of ſome caſtles he had beſtowed 
upon Roger de Mortimer, and appropriated them 
to his own uſe and convenience. But no part of puzaae. 
his conduct gave ſuch offence. as his diſpute with 
John de Mowbray, who had married Aliva, daugh- 
ter of William de Brahouſe lord of Gower. This 
nobleman had, by a ſpecial deed, granted the lands 
and honour of Gower to his daughter and ſon- in- 
law Mowbray, and to the heirs of their bodies 
lawfully begotten, with remainder to Humphrey 
Bohun earl of Hereford, and his heirs. Mowbray, 
by virtue of this deed, took poſſeſſion of the land 
without any licence from the king, of whom - 
| nel 
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A.C. 13er. held in capite; and young D'Eſpenſer made uſe of 
this pretence to obtain judgment, by which the 
lands were forfeited. 

The lords of The lords of the Marches ſtood up in defence of 

Meh their privileges, and reſolved to oppoſe the mea- 

in arms, an: ſures of this rapacious favourite, who ſeemed bent 

ſavage rhe upon depriving them all of their poſſeſſions. Hugh 
favourite, de Audeley was glad of an opportunity to recover 
his caſtle of Newport; Roger Damory, who had 
married the third coheireſs of Glouceſter, ſeemed 
to dread the ſame injuſtice; Roger de Mortimer 
reſented the reſumption ; John de Mowbray and 
the earl of Hereford were deeply intereſted againſt 
him, for his attempt to ſeize the land of Gower 
Roger de Clifford thought himſelf injured in a 
tranſaction between his mother and D'Eſpenſer, 
about the eſtate of Thomas de Clare; and the other 
barons of the Marches eſpouſed the quarrel of theſe 
noblemen, either from fear and hatred of the mini- 
ſter, or affection and attachment to the confederates. 
they could not expect redreſs in a legal way, they 
reſolved to take vengeance upon Hugh by force of 
arms, and ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the earl of 
Lancaſter, which was promiſed without heſitation. 
They began to cabal among other noblemen, and 
aſſemble in different places, to concert meaſures for 
the execution of their deſign, notwithſtanding the 
orders of the king, who prohibited theſe ſeditious 
conventicles. At length they took the field, and 
ſent a meſſage to the king, demanding that he 
would diſmiſs Hugh le D'Eſpenſer, or commit him 
to ſafe cuſtody, that he might be forthcoming 
to anſwer for the crimes and miſdemeanors laid to 
his charge; otherwiſe they would renounce their 
allegiance, and do juſtice on the criminal by their 
own authority. Edward, ſhocked at this intima- 
tion, repaired to Glouceſter, where he ordered the 
malcontenis to attend him; but they refuſed to ap- 
pear. 
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ar. Then he proceeded to Briſtol, in order to 
provide for the ſecurity of thoſe parts, and cruſh 
the confederacy in the bud. But all he could do 
was to reduce an inconſiderable caſtle belonging to 
Roger Damory, and order the lands of Hugh de 
Audeley to be confiſcated. He no ſooner ſet out 
on his return to London, than the malcontents be- 
ſieged and took Newport caſtle, which they deli- 
vered to the right owner: they found no difficulty 
in reducing all the ſtrengths belonging to D' Eſpen- 
ſer, who was ſo deteſted in Wales, that the people, 
even his own vaſſals, would not act in his defence. 
The barons therefore ravaged all Glamorganſhire 
without oppoſition, and committed the moſt bar- 
barous exceſſes. 

Some of the king's council adviſed Edward to 
retort theſe violences upon the lands of the barons; 
but the majority apprehending that ſuch repriſals 
would inflame matters to a civil war, it was judged 
more expedient to iſſue a proclamation to forbid the 
continuance of hoſtilities, -and to call a parliament 


at Weſtminſter, where complaints might be heard, 


and juſtice done to the injured. Mean while the 
confederate barons marched to Sherburn in York- 
ſhire, where they engaged in an aſſociation with the 
earl of Lancaſter and his adherents, and ſigned an 
inſtrument obliging themſelves to exert their utmoſt 
power in the proſecution of the two D'Eſpenſers. 
Then they advanced with a numerous army towards 
London, committing terrible ravages in their march; 
and when they reached St. Alban's, ſent a meſſage 
to the king, inſiſting upon the baniſhment of the 
father and fon, and an indemnity for themſelves. 
Edward replied, that the father was employed 
abroad, and the ſon doing his duty at fea, in guard- 
ing the Cinque-Ports; that he could not, with any 
regard to juſtice, baniſh them before they were 
heard; that they were ready to anſwer for them- 
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ſelves when legally charged with the breach of any 
law or ſtatute; and that he himſelf was reſtrained 
by his coronation-oath from pardoning rebels and 


perturbators of the public peace. The barons, in- 


cenſed at this anſwer, marched immediately towards 
London, and took up their quarters about Clerken- 
well and Holborn, while the king remained in a 
defenceleſs condition at. Weſtminſter, to which he 
had ſummoned a parliament, that was then' ſitting, 
The confederates drew up articles of impeachment 
againſt the two D*Eſpenſers, charging them with 
having miſled tie king by their evil counſels. They 
accuſed the ſon of an attempt to draw John de Git- 
fard and Richard de Grey, two of the diſcontented 
barons, into a conſpiracy ; for compelling the king 
to act according to his direction; of having put 
Llewellyn to death after he had ſurrendered at dif. 
cretion ; of procuring unjuſt grants of wardſhips ; 
of inſolence to the king and the nobles y of turning 
good miniſters and officers out of their places, and 
filling them with his own creatures; of ſeizing the 
lands belonging to Hugh de Audeley ; of proſo- 
cuting John de Mowbray on pretence of his having 


forfeited the land of Gower ; and of perſuading 


the king to hinder the barons to reſume the lands 


Walſing. 
M. W. Cont. 


which their anceſtors had granted to the Knights: 
Templars. This impeachment being prepared, 
they carried it to the parliament, where it was read 
in preſence of the king and the nobility, who did 
not think proper to make any objections, as the hal 
was filled with armed people. When it had thus 
received the approbation of the aſſembly, it was 
enacted in form of a ſtatute, that both the D'EI. 
penſers had forfeited their eſtates, and ſhould be 
condemned to perpetual exile, unleſs recalied by 
the commoh conſent of the king, prelates, and 
lords in parliament. The malcontents, conſcious 
of the illegality of their proceedings; demanded a 
| pardon 
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pardon and indemnity, which was granted in the 
moſt ample form, and confirmed in parliament. 
The ſentence againſt the D'Eſpenſers was publiſhed » 
the elder continued abroad, and the younger com- 
mitted piracies at ſea; while the barons returned to 
their homes, though they ſtill kept themſelves in a 
poſture of defence. 

The king had not digeſted this affront and violence 
offered to his perſon and prerogative ; when his re- 
ſentment was ſtill more inflamed by a treſh inſult 
upon his royal dignity. The queen, in a journey of 
devotion to Canterbury, ſent her officers to demand 
lodging at the caſtle of Ledes, belonging to Bar- 
tholomew Badleſmere, who had been under mani- 
fold obligations to Edward, but had lately aban- 
doned his intereſt, and joined the diſcontented ba- 
rons. He was not himſelf in the caſtle ; but his 
wife refuſed admittance to the queen, or any perſon 
whatever, without an order from her huſband ; and 
told the domeſtics they might go and provide lodg- 
ing for their miſtreſs in ſome other place; for they 
ſhould not enter her caſtle. The qucen went in 
perſon to the gate, and not only met with a repulſe, 
but ſaw ſix of her attendants killed by the garriſon. 
Incenſed at this outrage, ſhe complained to the king, 
and demanded reparation for the affront ſhe had un- 
dergone, Edward readily entered into her reſent- 
ment, and afſembling a body of forces, inveſted 
the caſtle, which was well provided with all neceſ- 
ſaries to ſuſtain a ſiege. The barons of the Welſh 
Marches advanced as far as Kingſton in their way 
to the relief of the place : but the earl of Lan- 
caſter, who hated Badleſmere, refuſing to ſend the 
ſuccours they ſollicited, they found themſelves too 
weak to give the king battle : then they propoſed 
that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe until a parliament could 
be aſſembled ; but this propoſal being rejected, they 
thought proper to retire, The caſtle held out until 
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A. C. 1321. their proviſions were conſumed, and then ſurren- 


Mon. Mal. 
The two 


D' Eſpenſers 
return. 


Ry mer. 


dered at diſcretion. Walter de Colepepper the go- 
vernor, and eleven of his officers, were executed as 
traitors; the reſt of the defendants impriſoned in 
different places, and the women committed to the 
Tower of London. 

The elder D*Eſpenſer, encouraged by the ſucceſs, 
of this enterprize, which ſeemed to denote ſuch 
courage and reſolution in Edward as he had never 
obſerved before, returned from exile in the begin- 
ning of November, and was very cordially re- 
ceived by his ſovereign. The earl of Lancaſter was 
no ſooner informed of his return, than he loudly 
inveighed againſt his preſumption, as well as the 
perſidy of Edward, upon whoſe promiſe, and even 
oath, his ſubjects could not depend. He ſummoned 
all the barons to meet him at Doncaſter, and re- 
ſolved to call in a body of Scots to their aſſiſtance. 
Circular letters were ſent over all England, to ſpirit 
up the people to a revolt; and the caſtle of War- 
wick, belonging to the king during the minority 
of earl Thomas, was ſeized by the malcontents. 
The king, by proclamation, forbade all meetings 
and aſſociations, contrary to law and the peace of 
the kingdom: the younger D'Eſpenſer now returned 
to England, and preſented a petition, complaining 
of the illegal ſentence which had been pronounced 
againſt him, and offering to aſſert his own innocence 
againſt all accuſation. He was committed to cuſtody, 
and his eſtate taken into the royal protection, until 
he ſhould have the benefit of a fair trial. His peti- 
tion was conſidered by the prelates belonging to the 
province of Canterbury, aſſembled at London, who 
condemned the ſentence as erroneous and unjuſt: 
then Hugh was ſet at liberty, and re- admitted into 
the king's council. Edward, finding himſelf ſup- 
ported by the earls of Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, 
Arundel, Norfolk, Surrey, Athol, and many other 

noblemen 
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noblemen of great influence, reſolved to aſſert his 4 C. 132r- 
authority and prerogative, by chaſtiſing the con- 
federate barons. He reduced all the caſtles belong- 
ing to Badleſmere and his aſſociates, in the neigh- 


bourhood of London; and having aſſembled a 
numerous army, marched in the middle of winter 
towards the frontiers of Wales, taking in his route 
all the fortreſſes poſſeſſed by his enemies. The lords 
of the Marches had ſeized the town and caſtle of 
Glouceſter, burned thoſe of Elmſly and Healey, 
and ravaged the adjacent country. The king paſſed 
his Chriſtmas at Cirenceſter, then marched to Wor- 
ceſter, and from thence to Shrewſbury ; but in his 
route a detachment which he had ſent before him 
north, was ſurpriſed and cut off, and the 
town reduced to aſhes by the barons, who had drawn 
their forces on that ſide to oppoſe the king's pro- 
greſs. Nevertheleſs they found themſelves too weak 
to hazard an encounter with Edward's army; and 
being afraid to coop themſelves up in caſtles, leſt 
they ſhould meet with the fate of the garriſon of 


to Bridg 


Ledes, part of them ſubmitted to the king's mercy, 
while the earl of Hereford, with the remainder, 
marched northward to join the earl of L. ancaſter. 


Of thoſe who ſubmitted, the two Mortimers were 
ſent to the Tower ; Maurice Berkeley and Hugh 


Audeley were committed to the caſtle of Walling- 


ford, and the reſt impriſoned in different parts of 


the kingdom. 
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Edward having thus triumphed over all oppoſi- Tr ent of 


S 


tion in the Marches of Wales, ſeized into his own 
hands all the caſtles and eſtates of the rebels, ſe- taken at Bo. 
cured the peace of the country, and ordered all the nid. 
prelates to ſend their proportions of horſe and foot 
In the mean time, Mon. Mi, 


to join his army at Coventry. 


the truce with Scotland being expired, Thomas 
Randolph earl of Murray, and the lord James 
Douglas, entered Northumberland with a body of 
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forces, and advancing to Corbridge, deſolated the 
whole country. This incurſion is ſaid to have been 
made at the deſire of the earl of Lancaſter, who ſent 
John de Mowbray, and Roger de Clifford, to con- 
clude a formal treaty between Robert de Brus and the 
earls of Lancaiter and Hereford, with their allies. 
This confederacy being eſtabliſhed, the earl of Here- 
ford inveſted the caſtle of Tykehill, belonging to the 
crown; but the king advancing to the relief of the 
place, he raiſed the ſiege, and joining Lancaſter, 
took poſt at Burton upon Trent, to prevent Ed- 
ward's croſſing the river. They took poſſeſſion of 
the bridge, which they maintained three days ſuc- 
ceſſively againſt the attacks of the royal army. At 
length the king forded the river a good way above 
the bridge, and Lancaſter refolved to give him 
battle. For that purpoſe he marched againſt him 
with great confidence and alacrity; but when he 
perceived the great ſuperiority in the number of the 
enemy, which amounted to thirty thouſand, his 
heart tailed him, and he retired northwards with 
great precipitation. Robert lord Holland coming 
up with a reinforcement of five hundred men to the 
earl immediately after his retreat, and concluding 
he was defeated and taken, ſubmitted to the king, 
and was lent priſoner to Dover. The caſtles of 
Kenilworth and Tutbury ſurrendered at diſcretion ; 
and the earls of Kent and Surrey purſued the fugi- 
tives to Pontefract caſtle, belonging to the earl of 
Lancaſter, who threw in a reinforcement, and con- 
tinued his flight in hope of finding retuge in the 


Scottiſh army : but when he reached Borough- bridge 


he found Sir Simon Warde, and Sir Andrew de 
Harcla, governors of York and Carliſle, ready to 
oppoſe his paſſage, at the head of an army which 
they had raiſed for that purpoſe by his majeſty's 
order. Lancaſter and Hereford finding themſelves 
thus hemmed in betwcen two bodies of the enemy, 

reſolved 
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ſhould come up: and, though they miſcarried in 
their attempt, Hereford and his men forded the 
river; but he was lain before he could mount his 
horſe on the other ſide, and his followers repulſed, 
with Roger de Clifford, who retired into the town 
very dangerouſly wounded. Lancaſter endeavoured 
to paſs at another ford; but finding it guarded by 
the enemy, he attempted to bribe Harcla to con- 
nive at his paſſage. That officer rejecting his of- 
fers with diſdain, he concluded a truce with him till 
next morning, and returned to Borough bridge, 
inſtead of making a bold effort to repel the enemy, 
to whom he was greatly ſuperior in number. Harcla 
was joined in the night by the ſheriff of Yorkſhire, 
and entering the town early in the morning took 
Lancaſter, with above a hundred barons, bannerets, 
and knights, without the leaſt reſiſtance. Beſides 
theſe, a great number of gentlemen were taken and 
conveyed to York : though many changed their 
apparel for rags, and eſcaped in the diſguiſe of 
beggars. 

Edward was now bleſſed with an oportunity of 
glutting his revenge againſt his molt dangerous ad- 
verſary; and he enjoyed it with all the triumph of 
a weak mind, that never harboured one ſentiment 
of generoſity. He proceeded to the earl's caſtle of 
Pontefract, which ſurrendered upon the firſt news 
of his misfortune; and ſending for the priſoner from 
York, ordered him to be lodged one night in a 
tower which he was faid to have built as a priſon 
for his majeſty. He was now forſaken by his popu- 
larity, in ſuch a manner that his own vaſſals inſulted 
him in the ſtreets of Pontefract, through which he 
was conveyed to the gaftle. They reviled him in 
the moſt abuſive terms, and in deriſion ſtiled him 
King Arthur, a fictitious name which he aſſumed in 
his correſpondence with Scotland. In the morning 

34 atter 
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after his arrival, he was brought into the preſence 
of the king, who upbraided him with his pride, in- 
ſolence, and treaſon. A kind of court- martial being 
conſtituted by the earls of Kent, Richmond, Pem- 
broke, Surrey, Arundel, Athol, and Angus, he 
was found guilty of appearing in arms againſt the 
king at Burton and Borough-bridge, and con- 
demned to be drawn, hanged, and quartered, as a 
traitor. In conſideration of his being a prince of 
the blood, the ſentence was changed into decapita- 
tion, and executed immediately after condemnation, 
with all the marks of diſgrace, by way of retalia- 
tion for the death of Gaveſton. . He was mounted 
upon a meagre horle, without ſaddle or bridle, con- 
veyed through Pontetract with a hood upon his head, 
to an eminence at the diſtance of a mile from the 
town ; there he was ordered to ſtand with his face 
towards Scotland, and beheaded by a Londoner, 
The ſame ſentence. was denounced againſt Warin de 
L'Iſle, William Touchet, Thomas Maudnet, Henry 
de Bradebourn, William Fitz-Williams, William 
Cheyney, Joſſelin de Deinville, and the lords Mow- 
bray and Clifford, who underwent the pains and 
penalties of the law without mitigation. The lite 
of Hugh de Audely was faved, becauſe he had 
married the king's niece : John de Boutetourt, John 
de Kingſton, Nicholas de Piercy, John de Mon- 
travers, and William Tanſel, eſcaped to the conti- 
nent. The lord Badleſmere, and Bertram de Afh- 


burnham, were drawn, hanged, and quartered at 


Canterbury. Sir T. Colepepper ſuffered the ſame 
death at Winchelſey; John Giffard and Sir Roger 
Elmeſbruge were executed at Glouceſter ; Stephen 
Barret at Swaneſeye; William Fleming at Cardiff, 
H. de Tyeys at London; Sir Francis Aldenham at 
Windſor, and others at ditlerent places of the king- 
dom. This hecatomb being devoted to the ven- 
geance of the king and his miniſters, the earl of 
Pembroke 


S 
Pembroke was gratified with a grant of the New A. C. :322- 


IT. 


Temple, which had belonged to Lancaſter ; the 
lands of Clifford, Mowbray, and Damory, were 
divided between the earl of Richmond and the bi- 
ſhop of Durham ; the loſſes ſuſtained by the eldeft 
D'Eſpenſer, from the depredations of the barons, 
were compenſated by ſeveral rich manours ; and the 
ſon not only engroſſed a great number of the for- 
feited eſtates, but alſo extorted immenſe ſums by 
way of compoſition, from thoſe who were pardoned. 
His behaviour on this occaſion diſplayed ſuch 
cruelty and avarice as rendered him more odious 
than ever to the nation; and in the end proved the 
ruin of himſelf and his maſter, whoſe favour he io 
ſhamefully abuſed. Before the action at Borough- 
bridge, the king had iſſued writs for a parliament 
to meet at York in May, when all the ordinances 
which he had been compelled to paſs, were 
aboliſhed ; and the proceſs againſt the two D'Eſ- 
penſers was reviſed and repealed. The elder was 
created earl of Wincheſter, and Andrew de Harcla 
rewarded for his ſervices with the earldom of 


Carliſle, 


Edward having reſolved upon an expedition into 
Scotland, ſummoned his military tenants to meet 
him at Newcaſtle in July ; and the parliament voted 
a ſubſidy for the expence of that enterprize. Every 
village was taxed at one foot ſoldier, and the large 
towns at a greater number, to be maintained forty 
days at the expence of the inhabitants: the barons, 
knights, and freeholders, granted a tenth; and the 
cities, boroughs, and towns of ancient demeſne, a 
ſizth of their moveables. 
backward in granting an aid ior the purpoſes of this 
armament. While Edward was employed in making 
preparations, Robert de Brus, and his two generals 
Murray and Douglas, entered England at different 
places, and penetrated as far as Lancaſhire, where 
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they joined to ravage the country, from whence 
they carried off immenſe plunder by the way of 
Carliſle. The king having aſſembled a numerous 
army, and equipped a powerful fleet, the command 
of which was given to Robert Leyburn, a ſailor of 
great courage and experience, he marched into Scot- 
land, Where he found the country deſolated by order 
of Bruce, who had removed all his ſubjects, with 
their effects, ro the northward of the Forth, that 
the Engliſh might find no ſubſiſtence in his coun- 
try. Edward advanced as far as Edinburgh, with- 
out ſeeing the face of an enemy: and his fleet being 
detained by contrary winds, he began to be griev- 
ouſly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions. After hav- 
ing wreſtled ſome time with that difficulty, he pil- 
laged ſome convents, and returned towards his own 
country; attended by Robert de Brus, at the head 
of his forces, who harraſſed him in his march, and 
even followed him into England, intercepting his 
convoys and ſurpriſing his detachments. At length 
both armies engaged near the abbey of Bycland; 
and Edward being routed, eſcaped with difficulty 
to York : but all his furniture, plate, and money, 
together with the earl of Richmond, fell into the 
hands of the Scots, to whom the caſtle of Norham 
ſurrendered. They burned the town of Rippon, 
layed Beverley under contribution, ravaged the 
whole North-Riding, and inſulted Edward under 
the walls of the city. 

The people of the three northern counties were 
ſo harratled and exhauſted by thoſe incurſions, as 
well as the palatinate of Durham, that they ſer on 
foot a treaty for a truce with the enemy ; and it 
was actually concluded without the king's know- 
ledge. Edward underſtanding that this affair was 
tranſacted with the privity of Andrew de Harcla 
earl of Carliſle, ſummoned him to court to anſwer 
for his conduct; and he diſobeying the citation, 2 

| order 
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order was iſſued to apprehend him, and the carl of &. ©. 1322. 
Kent made warden of the Scottiſh Marches. Har- 
cla by this time had deviated from his allegiance 
to Edward, either through hatred to the younger 
D'Eſpenſer, or the ambition of aſpiring at an alli- 
ance with Robert de Brus, whoſe ſiſter he de- 
manded in marriage. He had already engaged in 
a confederacy with that prince, and obliged him- 
ſelf by oath to maintain his title to the throne of 
Scotland againſt all perſons whatſoever. They 
agreed likewiſe to certain conditions of a laſting 
peace to be obſerved by both nations; and as the 
terms were calculated for their mutual intereſt, re- 
ſolved to compel the king to embrace them, ſhould 
he refuſe his voluntary aſſent. Harcla over-rated 
his own merit and authority, and was probably in- 
toxicated by the honour he had lately received. 
He took no pains to conceal this tranſaction ; and 
the articles of his alliance tranſpiring, were very 
well reliſhed by the common people. But, in the 
midſt of all his gay projects, he was taken by his 
own intimate friend Anthony Lucy, high-ſheriff of 
Cumberland, and delivered to the king's juſtices, 
by whom he was tried for high treaſon, convicted, 
and condemned to death. He was degraded from Rymer, 
his knighthood and dignity, and then drawn, 
hanged, and quartered, at Carliſle. The king, by 
a late treaty with the count of Flanders, had pre- 
cluded the Scots from any farther aſſiſtance from 
that country; he had reſolved to make another 
expedition into Scotland during the enſuing ſum- 
mer, and ſent for the earl of Ulſter, with a ſtrong 
body of Iriſh forces, to aſſiſt in that undertaking. 
Nevertheleſs, he did not reject the overtures of 
peace, which were made in the name of Bruce, by 
Henry de Sully the French envoy, who had been 
taken priſoner by the Scots, and releaſed. Confe- 
rences were opened at Newcaltle between the depu- 
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ties of both kingdoms ; but as Bruce inſiſted upon 
being acknowledged king of Scotland, and Edward 
abſolutely retuſed to grant him that title, becauſe in 
{o doing he muit have given up his pretenſions to the 
conqueſt of his father, a treaty of peace ſeemed al- 
together impracticable. A truce, however, was 
effected, to continue from March to Trinity- ſunday, 
and afterwards prolonged for a fortnight ; before 
the expiration of which, the commiſſioners agreed 
to an accommodation, in the form of a truce, for 
thirteen years. By the articles of this agreement, 
it was ſtipulated that a free commerce ſhould be 
carried on between the two nations ; but no other 
correſpondence between the ſubjects, without a ſpe- 
cial licence from the conſervators of the truce : that 
no new caſtles ſhould be erected on the borders, nor 
old fortreſſes be repaired ; but that the truce ſhould 
ſubſiſt between the two kingdoms, even though 
the king of England, or the lord Robert de Brus, 
ſhould die before the term of years ſhould be ex- 
pired. This agreement was concluded at Thorpe 
in Yorkſhire, by the ear! of Pembroke and Hugh 
D'Eſpenſer the younger, and confirmed with the 
aſſent of the king's council ; though the lord Beau- 
mont diſſented from the other counſellers, and was 
impriſoned for his contumacy, Immediately after 
this agreement, Edward countermanded the forces 
which he had beſpoke from Ireland and Galſcony, 
and laid aſide all his other warlike preparations ; 
while Robert de Brus renewed his application to the 
pope for annulling the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion which had been denounced againſt him and his 
kingdom. His people had been ſo long uſed to 
war and depredation, that he found it very difficult 
to reſtrain them from infringing the truce by hoſti- 
lities; and in all probability he repented of having 
concluded a ceſſation for ſuch a length of time, 
during which the martial ſpirit of his ſubje&s would 

5 ; languiſh 
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12nguiſh and expire. He therefore reſolved to riſe 4. C. 1323. 
in his demands upon England, and gave Edward 
to underſtand that the Scots expected the truce 
ſhould be changed into a formal treaty of perpe- 
tual peace, otherwiſe he could not undertake to 
prevent their incurſions. This inſinuation pro- 
duced conferences at York, in which the Scots de- 
manded an abſolute releaſe from all ſubordination 
or homage to the crown of England, together with 
the property of all the northern counties as far as 
York; and the manors of Writtle and Netfield in 
Eſſex, which formerly belonged to Robert de Brus. 
They likewiſe propoſed a marriage between the 
daughter of their king and prince Edward ; and 
that theſe articles ſhould be confirmed before the 
pope and the French king, by the oaths of Eng- 
liſh noblemen. Theſe demands were rejected with 
diſdain by the Engliſh commiſſioners ; and Bruce 
finding his menaces ineffectual, thought proper to 
obſerve the truce, which he could not have infringed 
with any regard to his reputation. 

The war with Scotland, which had produced in- Attempt 
finite miſchiefs ro both kingdoms, was now happily _—— 
finiſhed, and ſalutary meaſures were taken for re- penfer earl 
eſtabliſhing the public tranquillity, by putting the EO 
laws in execution againſt thoſe robbers and diſtur- 
bers of the commonwealth, who had been encou- 
raged by the diſorders of the kingdom. Neverthe- 
lets, the nation was not freed from trouble and diſ- 
quiet; for though the earl of Lancaſter was dead, 
his party ſtill ſurvived ; and the ſubjects in general 
were exaſperated againſt the two D*Eſpenters, who 
by this time engroſſed the whole regal authority. 

An enterpriling partizan, called Robert Lewen, 
who had been inured to war and rapine, aſſembled 
2 number of deſperate people, and plundered the 
lands belonging to the earl of Wincheſter, He 
made an attempt to ſeize his perſon, but the _ 
00 
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ſent the earl of Kent with a body of troops to his 
relief. Robert finding himſelf in no condition to 
oppole this detachment, retired at their approach, 
and being purſued from place to place, diſmiſſed 
his followers, with a view to retire beyond ſea with 
his wife and family. He was diſcovered at South- 
ampton, apprehended and brought to his trial: but 
he refuſed to anſwer, and was ordered to be preſſed; 
a ſpecies of torment which he bore without ſpeak- 
ing, until death put an end to his torture. This 
was not the only attempt againſt the power of 
Wincheſter and his ſon. The Lancaſter faction 
formed a plan for releaſing all their confederates 
who were impriſoned in different parts of the king- 
dom, and ſeizing the caſtles in which they were 
confined. The caſtle of Wallingford was ſurpriſed 
by the friends of Maurice de Berkeley and Hugh 
de Audely, who were kept in that fortreſs; but the 
town being alarmed before their aſſociates could be 
admitted, the place was blocked up by the militia, 
until the earls of Kent and Wincheſter arrived with 
a body of troops to reduce it by force. Then the 
conſpirators deſpairing of being able to defend the 
caſtle, ſer the gates wide open, and fled for ſanc- 
tuary to the chapel, from which they were violently 
dragged, and after trial executed as traitors. About 
this time Roger Mortimer of Wigmore made his 
eſcape from the Tower, by the aſſiſtance of one 
Gerard de Alſpaye, a domeſtic of Stephen de Se- 
grave the conſtable. This man being gained over 
to his intereſt, mixed a ſoporiferous medicine in 
the drink of the warders ; and when they were faſt 


-aſleep, conducted him to the water-ſide, where he 


hired a boat which tranſported him to the oppoſite 
ſhore. There his ſervants attended with horſes, and 
ne road directly to the ſea-coaſt of Hampſhire, 
where he found a ſhip, on board of which he was 


M. Welt. O. conveyed to Normandy, Edward 
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within his own dominions, when he was embroiled 
in a quarrel with the king of France. Charles le 
Bel, who ſucceeded his brother Philip le Long in 
the throne of that kingdom, had ſummoned Ed- 
ward to aſſiſt at his coronation, and do homaze for 
Guienne and Ponthieu. He had been amuſed with 
various excuſes ſuggeſted by the D'Eſpenſers, who 
were averſe to a voyage into France, becauſe con- 
ſcious to themſelves of having incurred the reſent- 
ment of queen Iſabel, who was a princeis of that 
country, and had been inſulted by them upon many 
occaſions. At length Charles ſent a peremptory 
citation, fixing a day for Edward's coming to 
Amiens, and ſerved upon him a monition drawn 
by a public notary, as a previous ſtep to the con- 
fiſcation of Guienne, in caſe the ſummons ſhould 
be ſtill diſregarded. The king being perplexed in 
his own mind, had recourſe to the advice of par- 
liament, which being called in the beginning of 
Lent at Weſtminſter, unanimouſly reſolved that he 
ſhould not go over in perſon, but ſend ambaſſadors 
to demand further reſpite of homage. Adam Or- 
leton biſhop of Hereford being called to account 
in this aſſembly, for ſending ſuccours to Roger de 
Mortimer, and other barons, in the beginning of 
the late rebellion, refuſed to anſwer without leave 
of the archbiſhop and the prelates, who interceded 
in his behalf; and finding the council bent upon 
bringing him to his trial, carried him out of the 


court ia triumph, threatening all their oppoſers 


with excommunication. The biſhops of Bath and 
Lincoln had likewiſe been concerned in the revolt, 
and Edward deſired the pope to deprive them of 
tneir {-es on that account; but his holineſs refuſed 
to proceed againſt them, becauſe treaſon was not a 
canonical offence. Edward ſeeing no hopes of re- 
Gres from the court of Rome, and the eccleſiaſtical 
111i! tion, reſolved to make uſe of his own pre- 
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pannelled at Hereford, found him guilty of all the 
crimes laid to his charge; then the king ſeized his 
temporalities, and left the church to take cogni- 
zance of his perſon. It was in this parliament that 
the king prevailed upon the nobility to agree that 
the lands of the Templars ſhould be given to the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. 

The earl of Kent and the archbiſhop of Dublin 
were ſent ambaſſadors to the court of France, where 
they met with a very honourable reception; though 
Charles would not grant the requeſt of Edward, 
until ſatisfaction ſhould be made for ſome injuries 
he pretended to have ſuſtained in Guienne. He 
had purchaſed a ſpot of ground in the Agenois, 
and built a town, the inhabitants of which, though 
under the juriſdiction of that dutchy, paid no re- 
gard to the officers of Edward, confiding in the 
favour of the French king, to whom appeal lay as 
lord paramount of the country. Ralph lord Baſſet 
of Drayton, ſeneſchal of the dutchy, having for 
ſome time bore with their inſolence and diſobedi- 
ence, at length marched againſt them with a body 
of forces, routed the inhabitants, and deftroyed the 
town. He was ſummoned before the parliament 
of Paris to anſwer for his conduct; and refuſing to 
appear, baniſhed from France for ever. Without 


regarding this ſentence, he took up his quarters in 


the ftrong caſtle of Montpezat, which was likewiſe 


the ſubject of a diſpute between the kings of France 
and England; and expecting to be attacked, pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence. Charles inſiſted upon 
Ralph's being delivered up to him, together with 
the caſtle, as a ſatisfaction for the damage he had 


received; and the earl of Kent acquieſced in his 


demand: but the archbiſhop refuſed his aſſent, 
until his majeſty's pleaſure ſnould be known: and 


while meſſengers were diſpatched to England for 


that purpoſe, the earl proceeded to Guienne, to put 
that 
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that country in a poſture of defence. Edward re- 4 C. 1324. 


fuſed to deliver up his officers, and Guienne was 
invaded by a great army under the command of 
Charles count de Valois. All the Engliſh in France 
were ſeized, with their ſhips and effects, and a fleet 
was equipped for a deſcent upon England. Ed- 
ward reſolved to ſend over a body of troops for the 
defence of Guienne, and ſummoned all perſons poſ- 
ſeſſed of forty pounds a year to come and receive 
the order of knighthood, that he might raiſe ſome 
money towards defraying the expence of this expe- 
dition. He retaliated the conduct of Charles, in 
confiſcating all the ſhips and effects belonging to 
the French in England, reſumed all the lands, and 
the whole county of Cornwall, which he had granted 
to his queen, that ſhe might not have an opportu- 
nity to favour the deſcent of her countrymen, to 
which the D'Eſpenſers affected to inſinuate that ſhe 
was very well diſpoſed. With great difficulty he 
equipped a fleet, on board of which he ſent a rein- 
forcement of ſeven thouſand men for the defence 
of Guienne, under the command of the lords Sea- 
grave and Fitzwaren ; but before they arrived, the 
count de Valois had ſubdued the Agenois, and de- 
moliſhed the caſtle of Montpezat : La Reole ſur- 
rendered about the latter end of September, and 
Puimerol and Penne were inveſted; when a truce 
was concluded till Eaſter, and afterwards prolong- 
ed to a month after Midſummer in the following 
year. 

This diſgraceful ſuſpenſion and capitulation of 
La Reole were tranſacted by the earl of Kent, con- 
trary to the ſenſe of all the officers in the army; 
and are ſaid to have been concluded at the inſtiga- 
tion of the archbiſhop of Dublin, who was a ſecret 
enemy of the D'Eſpenſers. Indeed the rupture be- 
tween the two crowns ſeems to have been owing to 
the reſentment which Charles conceived againſt theſe 
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A. C. 1324. favourites, for their arrogance and enmity to queen 
| Iſabel, from whom they alienated the king's affec- 
| tion, taking every opportunity to mortify her pride 
| and thwart her intereſt, Edward, notwithſtandin 
| the truce, continued to levy troops, and make other 

preparations for maintaining the war, which he re- 
ſolved to proſecute in perſon : he gave public no- 
| tice of his intention to croſs the ſea in the beginning 
| of Lent; but by the advice of parliament deferred 
| his voyage till the Aſcenſion; and before that day 
arrived a treaty of peace was brought upon the car- 


| pet. The pope interpoſed his good offices, employ- 
| ing the archbiſhop of Vienne, and the biſhops of 
two monarchs: and the biſhops of Norwich and 


Wincheſter, with the earl of Richmond and lord 

| Beaumont were ſent to Paris as deputies to aſſiſt at 
| the conferences. Charles ſtarted a number of dif- * 

ficulties; but at the ſame time hinted that all obſta- 

| cles might be removed by the preſence and interceſ- 

[ ſion of his ſiſter queen Iſabel. Both the nuncios, 

and even the Engliſh ambaſſadors, preſſed king 

Edward by letters to ſend over the queen, who 

M. wen. could not fail to bring the diſpute to an happy iſſue: 

it A. C. 1325. he agreed to the propoſal, and Iſabel embarked in 

it The queen March for her native country, where ſhe reſolved 

| france. to continue until the two favourites ſhould be diſ- 

carded. Her huſband, however, reaped but little 

benefit from her interpoſition; for in May a peace 

was concluded, on conditions that were by no means 

favourable either to his intereſt or honour. It was 

| ſtipulated that Charles ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 

1 Guienne, until Edward ſhould have done homage 

at Beauvais on the twenty- ninth day of Augult ; 

and then it ſnould be reſtored to the right owner: 

that Edward ſhould ſubmit to the deciſion of the 

court of peers in France, in the diſpute about the 

lands of Guienne, which were occupied by Charles: 


that 


| Orange, to mediate an accommodation between the 
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that the priſoners on both ſides ſhould be at liberty, 
and a free commerce re-eſtabliſhed between the 
kingdoms and dominions of France and England. 
The article by which Edward obliged himſelf to 
go abroad to do homage, was extremely diſagree- 
able to the younger D*E-fpenſer, who was afraid of 
ſtaying in the kingdom in Edward's abſence, be- 
cauſe he knew his enemies wanted ſuch an oppor- 
tunity to cut him off; and he durſt not accompany 
his maſter to France, where the queen had power 
ſufficient to execute any fcheme againſt him which 
her revenge might project. Theſe apprehenſions 
had ſuch an effect upon his imagination, that when 
Edward called a council at Wincheſter, to delibe- 
rate upon this article of the treaty, he could not 
help exclaiming, © Whoſoever ſhall adviſe the king 
to truſt himſelf among his enemies, is a noto- 
« rious traitor.” This declaration deterred the 
counſellors from giving their opinions on the ſub- 
ject; and for this reaſon a parliament was convoked 
at London, where the members unanimouſly agreed 
in adviſing his majeſty to comply with that article ; 
as no other expedient occurred, by which the total 
reduction of Guienne could be prevented. He 
therefore declared his reſolution to croſs the ſea, 
and appoint prince Edward regent in his abſence. 
He removed the biſhop of Exeter from the poſt of 
treaſurer, which he beſtowed upon William de Mel- 
ton archbiſhop of York, and ſet out for Dover, 
where he propoſed to take ſhipping. Being taken 
ill at the abbey of Langton, he diſpatched meſſen- 
gers to inform the king of France of his indiſpoſi- 
tion, and deſire that another day might be fixed 
for the homage; and in the mean time letters 
of protection and ſafe- conduct were granted by 
Charles to the nobility and gentry of his retinue. 
The favourite was not more averſe to the king's 
voyage than the queen herfelf, who foreſaw, that 
Nums, XXVII. U 11 
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if Edward ſhould come to France, ſhe could not 
avoid returning with him to England ; and by this 
time her affections were ſo entirely alienated from 
her huſband, that ſhe could not conceive any miſ- 
fortune greater than that of living with him as 
his wife: beſides, her reſentment againſt the D'Eſ- 
penſers was implacable ; and while they continued 
in favour, ſhe had no reaſon to expect either com- 
fort or convenience at the court of England. She 
had already laid a plan for their deſtruction, in 
concert with the Engliſh refugees at Paris; and 
among others, carried on ſuch an intimacy with 
Roger Mortimer, as gave riſe to reports that were 
prejudicial to her reputation. It was by her ſug- 
geſtion that her brother Charles ſent over an inſtru- 
ment to Edward, declaring, that if he would make 
a conveyance of his lands in France to his own fon, 
and ſend him over to do homage, he would reſt as 
well ſatisfied as if it had been done by the father in 
perſon. This propoſal met with a favourable re- 
ception from the D'Eſpenſers, who were glad of 
any expedient to prevent the king's going abroad. 
And their advice being ſeconded by the archbithop 
of Canterbury, and ſome prelates that were in at- 
tendance, and perhaps favoured the queen's deſigns, 
the king made a formal conveyance of Ponthieu and 
Guienne to his ſon Edward, who embarked at 
Dover, under the tuition of the biſhop of Exeter, 
with a large train of followers, and did homage tor 

thoſe countries to the king of France at Beauvais. 
Edward, in the whole courſe of his reign, had 
never taken ſuch an imprudent ſtep as this, of part- 
ing with the heir apparent of his crown. Young 
Edward was ſo careſſed by his mother, that ſhe 
gained a total aſcendency over his affections : ſhe 
intereſted. him in her quarrel, and he refuſed to re- 
turn when his father ſent for him to England. The 
queen declared ſhe would never reviſit the one 
| unti 
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dom with diſgrace. The revenues of the countries 
conveyed to her ſon, not only ſupplied her with the 
means of ſubſiſting, but even enabled her, with the 
conjunction of young Edward, to take meaſures 
for an invaſion of England, which ſhe boaſted of 
having planned in concert with the Lancaſtrian 
faction, who were ready to take arms in her favour. 
Her behaviour on this occaſion was the more ſur- 
priſing to Edward, as ſhe had parted ſeemingly in 
triendſhip with the favourite, and even writ kind 
letters to him ſince her arrival in France. The king 
ſollicited her in the moſt earneſt manner to come 


home, and promiſed that her happineſs ſhould be 


conſulted in every reſpect. He intreated the king 
of France to inſiſt upon her leaving his dominions, 
and commanded his ſon to return upon his duty 
and allegiance. Theſe intreaties proving ineffec- 
tual, he ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſt⸗ 
minſter, and aſſiſt him with their advice in this per- 
plexing ſituation. There it was reſolved that all 
the biſhops ſhould write ſeparately to the queen, ex- 
horting her to return to her huſband, and remove 
the occaſion of ſcandal, which ſhe had given by her 
familiarity with Mortimer, and connexions with 
the fugitive rebels, who had endeavoured to ſub- 
vert the conſtitution. Edward himſelf renewed his 
importunities and expoſtulation with her and her 
brother Charles, and ordered the biſhop of Exeter 
to bring back the prince with all convenient ex- 
pedition, Ifabel pretended that her life was in 


danger from the machinationz of D*Eſpenſer 


Charles obſerved that decency and natural affec- 
tion would not permit him to drive his ſiſter out 
of his dominions; and young Edward refuſed to 
leave his mother in her affliction. The biſhop of 
Exeter preſſed his pupil to return; and from his 
attachment to the king was ſo odious to Iſabel and 
her favourite Mortimer, who could not conceal 
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their correſpondence from his notice,. that they re: 
ſolved to frighten him out of the kingdom of France, 


For that purpoſe a ſham conſpiracy was formed 


againſt his life. They took care that he ſhould be 
apprized of the pretended deſign, which the honeſt 
prelate no ſooner underſtood, than he retreated with 
equal ſecrecy and diſpatch to England, where he 
made the king acquainted with the cabals and 
hoſtile intention of Iſabel and the Engliſh refugees. + 
Edward, thinking it was high time to prepare for 
this impending ſtorm, iſſued orders for ſearching al 
paſſengers at the ſea-ports, as well as for examining 
ſuſpected perſons all over the kingdom. The war- 
dens of the Cinque-Ports and the admirals were di- 
rected to receive the queen and prince with due ho- 
nour, ſhould they come over in the veſſels which the 
king had provided for their paſſage ; but to treat all 
their adherents as enemies of the kingdom, ſhould 
they attempt to make a deſcent in an hoſtile man- 
ner. Proclamations were ſent into every county, 
ordering all perſons to be ready to march againſt 
foreigners wherever they ſhould land in the king- 
dom: they were enjoined to apprehend the emiſſa- 
ries of the queen's faction, and to put in execu- 
tion the ſtatute of Edwar1 I. againſt ſuch as ſpread 
falſe reports, tending to create diſcord between che 
king and the people. The king wrote a letter to 
the pope, deſiring his holineſs would not grant a 
diſpenſation for the marriage of his ſon Edward 
without his conſent, but exert his influence in per- 


ſuading the king of France to ſend the queen and 


prince of England out of his dominions; and laſtly, 
he employed Arnaud Caillon, a Gaſcoin nobleman, 
to treat in his name with the nobility of that pro- 
vince, that the queen ſhould receive no ſuccours 


from Guienne. 


While Edward was buſied in taking theſe neceſ- 
ſary precautions, reports were induftriouſly circu- 
lated to his prejudice, on the continent, He * 

al 
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againſt the queen and prince; and it was afterwards 
rumoured in France, that he had cauſed all the 
ſubjects of that crown, who were in England, to 
be ſeized and put to death. Conſidering that his 
own ſon was at that time in the French court, and 
ſuch a number of his trading people in that king- 
dom, Charles could not poſſibly give credit to ſuch 
an improbable aſperſion : yet, on this pretence, he 
ordered all the Engliſh ſubjects in France to be ap- 
prehended, to the number of threeſcore thouſand, 
confiſcated their effects, and renewed hoſtilities in 
Guienne. Perhaps the report was ſpread by his own 
emiſſaries, that he might have a handle for invading 
Guienne, and diſtreſſing the king of England, fo 
as that he might be the leſs able to oppoſe the de- 

{cent which his ſiſter had projected. Edward being 
informed of theſe acts of violence, ordered his mili- 
tary tenants to rendezvous at Portcheſter, in order 
to embark for Guienne; and in the mean time 
ſeized all the French ſubjects who were in Eng- 
land, together with their ſhips and effects. This 
expedition, however, did not take effect, becauſe 
the king found it neceſſary to employ all his power 
in the defence of England, which the queen threat- 
ened to invade, The pope reſenting this behavi- 
our of Charles, who had infringed the peace which 
he had mediated, and ſcandalized at the familiarity 
which openly ſubſiſted between his ſiſter Iſabel and 
Mortimer, under the countenance of the French 
court, exhorted Charles to ſend his ſiſter and her fon 
back to England ; andeven threatened him with ex- 
communication, ſhould he perſiſt in detaining them, 
—y to all the rules of decency and good 
aith, 

This declaration had ſuch effect upon Charles 
and his council, that they would no longer openly 
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4. Cc. 1325. debated among the peers, whether or not they ſhould 


Walflng. 


cauſe her and her ſon to be apprehended and con- 
veyed to king Edward; and her brother ſent her a 
copy of the pope's letter, with an order to leave his 
dominions without delay. Notwithſtanding this 
affectation of candour, and obedience to his holi- 
neſs, he certainly employed his intereſt clandeſtinely 
in her behalf; and it was at the deſire of Charles 
that Robert d' Artois treated with William count 
of Hainault and Holland, for his aſſiſtance to Iſa- 
bel queen of England. That prince's dominions 
lay very convenient for an embarkation; and his 
concurrence was ſecured by a contract of marriage 
between young Edward and one of his daughters. 
The articles of this alliance being ſettled, Iſabel 
and the prince ſet out from Paris for Ponthieu; 
from whence ſhe repaired to Valenciennes, where 
ſhe was very cordially received by count William 
and his brother John, who dedicated his life to her 
ſervice, and afterwards accompanied her to Eng- 
land; and as Edward, who was then juſt turned of 
fourteen, ſeemed captivated by the count's ſecond 
daughter Philippa, the young couple were affi- 
anced, though the nuptials were not conſummated, 
A body of forces being aſſembled, and a fleet of 
tranſports equipped, the queen and her ſon em- 
barked at Dordrecht, accompanied by the earl of 
Kent, who had by this time declared in her favour; 
Roger de Mortimer, with ſome of the lords of her 
faction; and John de Beaumont, brother to count 
William, at the head of three thouſand men at 
arms, beſides a good number of infantry : and af- 
ter a dangerous paſſage arrived at Orewell, near 
Walton in Suffolk, about the latter end of Sep- 
tember. The earl of Kent was not only firſt couſin 
to the queen, by his mother Margaret of France, 
but he had lately married the ſiſter of Thomas lord 
Wake, who had been a ſtaunch adherent of 6 

caſter, 
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and Mareſchal, eſpouſed the ſame cauſe for the 
fame reaſon ; and John de Bretagne earl of Rich- 
mond, who had been employed to negotiate the 
peace at the court of France, was debauched from 
his allegiance by the artifices of Charles and the ca- 
reſſes of Iſabel. This was likewiſe the caſe with 
Henry lord Beaumont, who owed his whole for- 
tune to the bounty of the king and his father. The 
firſt refuſed to return, and his lands were ſeized ; 
the other came back, in order to promote the 
queen's intereſt in England ; but his proceedings 
being diſcovered, he was arreſted and impriſoned 


in the caſtle of Wallingford. All thoſe who had Knygtton, 


formerly joined in the faction of Lancaſter, were 
now ready to embark in the queen's undertaking ; 
and all the relations of thoſe who had been put to 
death and forfeited for that rebellion, were eager 
to ſeize this opportunity of retrieving the honours 
and eſtates which their families had loſt. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and the majorfty of the pre- 
lates were in her intereſt, as well as every indivi- 
dual who hated the younger D'Eſpenſer, whoſe 
inſolence, cruelty, and avarice, had incenſed the 
whole nation. All the great earls avandoned Ed- 
ward, except thoſe of Surrey and Arundel; the 
firſt of whom was now in the North, guarding the 
Scottiſh Marches ; the king himſelf was weak, in- 
dolent, and timorous, diſpirited by this defection of 
his nobles, and diſregarded not only by his ſub- 
jects in general, but even by his own officers and 
ſervants, who neglected his orders, and allowed 
the queen to land without moleſtation. She was 
immediately joined by the earl of Norfolk, and 
the biſhops of Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln, with 
their followers; and at the ſame time ſhe received 
a ſum of money from the metropolitan for the pay- 
ment of her army, The earl of Leiceſter, brother 
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A. C. :325. of the late earl of Lancaſter, and other noblemen 


of his party, aſſembled their vaſſals, and repaired 
to her ſtandard with a very ſtrong reinforcement. 
1 he preſence and concurrence of the prince was 
worth a whole army to the queen, becauſe it re. 
moved the terror of forfeitures, and afforded an 
opportunity for enterpriſing people to recommend 
themſelves to his future favour, when he ſhould 
aſcend the throne. When the king heard of Iſa- 
bel's landing, he iſſued a proclamation, offering a 
reward of one thouſand pounds for Mortimer's 
head; and ordered his liege ſubjects to fall upon 
and deſtroy the foreigners by whom that traitor 
was attended. He granted commiſſions to array 
men in Kent, and all the counties in England; and 
Robert de Wateville was empowered to raiſe all the 
forces of Eſſex, and that country which conſtituted 
the old kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles. But he be- 
trayed his truſt, and joining the prince with all the 
troops he could aſſemble, became one of the queen's 
moſt active partiſans. Iſabel exerted herſelf with 
great induſtry, in writing circular letters to the 
noblemen and cities of the kingdom, and publiſhing 
manifeltos, in which ſhe declared that no injury 
ſhould be offered to any perſon but the D'Eſpen- 
ſers, the chancellor Baldock, and their abettors, 
who were the ſource of the preſent diſturbances; 
that ſhe was come to eale the people of their 
burdens, aſſert the liberties of the church, and re- 
form the adminiſtration, The biſhops employed 
their whole influence in the ſupport of her cauſe, 
they magnified the number of the forces, and the 

uality of the perſons ſent over by the king of 
— to defend the rights of his ſiſter. A report 
was induſtriouſly ſpread over all the kingdom, that 
the pope had abſolved the ſubjects from their oath 
of allegiance, and denounced excommunication 
againſt all who ſhould bear arms againſt the queen; 
2 4 and 
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and theſe concurring artifices had ſuch effect, that &. © 1326. 
her army encreaſed every day, while Edward ſaw ad. Murim, 
himſelf in danger of being wholly abandoned, — 
When he received the firſt intelligence of the A tumult 

queen's arrival, he demanded a ſupply of men from * Lenden. 
the city of London ; but the magiſtrates evaded 

his propoſal by a general profeſſion of loyalty, and 

giving him to underſtand, that they ſhould act con- 

trary to their privileges, in ſerving without the 

walls of the city, except for a ſingle day, ſo as 

that they might return by ſun- ſet. Edward con- 
cluding from this dry, ambiguous anſwer, that he 

had nothing to expect from that quarter, and that 

his perſon was not ſafe among people who had never 

been well affected to his family, retired to Briſtol, 

in hope of finding more zeal and attachment among 

the inhabitants of that city and neighbourhood. 

He left his younger ſon, and his niece, the wife of 

the younger D*Eſpenſer, in the Tower, under the 

care of Walter Stapledon biſhop of Exeter, who, 
together with thoſe of London and Wincheſter, 

had publiſhed at St. Paul's the pope's bull of ex- 
communication againſt all who invaded the realm, 

or diſturbed the peace of the nation. Immediately 

after the king's departure from London, the popu- 

lace ran to arms, ſeized the mayor, who was at- 
tached to Edward, and compelled him to authoriſe 

their proceedings; then they bound themſelves by 

an aſſociation to kill and deſtroy all perſons, with 

out diſtinction of rank and circumſtance, Who 
ſhould oppoſe the queen, or intrench upon the li- 

; berties of the city. Having formed this confede- 

7 racy, they apprehended John Marſhal, who enjoyed 

an office under D*Eſpenſer, put him to death, and 
plundered his effects. Then they pillaged the houſe 

: of the biſhop of Exeter, who at that time was juſt 
returning from his ſeat in the country. Being in- 

: formed of the tumult, he proceeded towards St. 
Paul's, in hope of reaching the Tower, 17 was 
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ſeized by the way, dragged violently from his horſe, 
and conveyed to the great croſs in Cheapſide, where 
the furious mob ſevered his head from his body. 
His nephew, with one of his attendants, underwent 
the ſame fate; their bodies were denied chriſtian 
burial ; and the rioters ſent the biſhop's head in a 
preſent to the queen. Next day, they ſurpriſed 
John de Weſton governor of the Tower, releaſed 
all the priſoners, diſmiſſed the king's warders, and 
took poſſeſſion of it in the name of John de Eltham 

the king's brother. | | 
During theſe tranſactions, the queen had marched 
to Wallingford, and detached the earl of Kent and 
John de Hainault, with the flower of her troops, 
in purſuit of the king, who was obliged to take 
ſhipping at Briſtol for Wales, where he thought he 
ſhould be able to raiſe a body of his countrymen. 
Hugh D'Eſpenſer earl of Wincheſter was left with 
ſome troops to defend the town and caſtle of Briſtol; 
but his garriſon being diſaffected, he was obliged 
in three days to ſurrender at diſcretion. Iſabel, 
who had been joined at Glouceſter by the lords 
Piercy and Wake, and other noblemen of the Welſh 
Marches, no ſooner heard of Wincheſter's being 
taken, than ſhe marched to Briſtol, in order to de- 
termine the fate of that nobleman, who was by this 
time turned of ninety. He was brought before Sir 
William Truſſel, whom ſhe appointed chief: juſtice 
on this occaſion; and he, in preſence of the earls 
of Norfolk, Kent, and Leiceſter, Roger de Mor- 
timer, the lord Wake, and others, charged Hugh 
D' Eſpenſer with introducing a cuſtom of condemn- 
ing people without trial, widening the breach be- 
tween the king and his barons, and adviſing his 
majeſty to put the late earl of Lancaſter to death, 
without cauſe aſſigned, or form of proceſs. He was 
for theſe crimes condemned to die the death of atraitor, 
and the ſentence was executed with gieat barbarity. 
He was hanged upon the common gallows, his body 
cut 
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cut in pieces and given to the dogs for food, and &. C. 1326. 
his head expoſed at Wincheſter. On the queen's Walfing. 
arrival at Briſtol, Edward was ſummoned by pro- 3 L. 
clamation to return and reaſſume the reins of go- 
vernment, if he would conform to the advice of 

his barons. And as he did not appear, the prince 

was declared guardian and regent of the kingdom 

during his father's abſence; the prelates and noble- 

men of his party took the oath of allegiance to him 

in that capacity; he appointed the biſhop of Nor- 

wich chancellor, and the biſhop of Winton trea- 

ſurer, and took the adminiſtration into his own 

hands. 

Mean while the unhappy king, accompanied by The kirg is 
the younger D'*Eſpenſer, repaired to Caerfilly in {= wi 
Glamorganſhire, where he ſummoned his military Arundel and 
tenants in South Wales to riſe in his defence. This en. who 


are put to 


order producing no effect, he embarked for Ire- death; and 
land; but, after having been tempeſt-beaten a — 
whole week by contrary winds, he was obliged to younger is 
land privately at Swanſey, and took refuge in the aged, 2d 
monaſtery of Neath. From thence he ſent his own quartered. 
nephew Edward de Bohun, fourth ſon of the late 

earl of Hereford, Reſe ap Griffith, and two other 
commiſſioners, to treat with the queen and prince 
Edward, At this juncture he had very little to 

expect from a negotiation of that nature. The 

queen advanced with her army to Hereford, from 

whence ſhe detached the earl of Leiceſter, with 

ſome Welſh noblemen, and a body of Marchers, 

to diſcover the place of Edward's retreat. This 

taſk they performed by bribing the natives, who 
betrayed him to his enemies: he was taken in No- 
vember, with the earl of Arundel, Robert de Bal- 

dock, and Simon de Reding, in the caſtle of Lan- 

treſſan ; and Hugh D*Eſpenſer was apprehended in 

a neighbouring wood. Edward was removed to 
Lidbury, and afterwards to the caſtle of Kenil- 


worth, 
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4. C. 1326. worth, where he remained all the winter, in the cuſ- 
tody of the earl of Leiceſter, who had by this time 
aſſumed the title of Lancaſter. Baldock, Reding, 
and D*Eſpenſer, were carried to Hereford, where 
John, Daniel, and Thomas de Muchedeure had 
already been beheaded as friends to the king, who 
was now compelled to deliver up the great ſeal to 
his ſon, as guardian of the realm. Hugh D'Eſ- 
penſer was arraigned before the ſame judges who 
condemned his father, and underwent the ſame fate 
with uncommon fortitude. His head was ſent to 
London, where the citizens received it with brutal 
triumph, and fixed it on the bridge : but his eldeſt 
fon Hugh, about nineteen years of age, defended 
-himſelf fo gallantly in the caſtle of Caerfilly, that 
he obtained an honourable capitulation, by which 
he and the garriſon were ſecured in their perſons 
and effects. Arundel was beheaded, Robert de 
Baldock, the king's chancellor and canon of St. 

Paul's, was claimed as an eccleſiaſtic by the biſhop 
of Hereford, who conveyed him to his own houſe, 
near Old Fiſh-ſtreet-hill in London, from whence 
he was dragged by the bailiffs and populace, and 
lodged in Newgate, where he died in great miſery. 
The multitude was by this time become bloody 3 
and deſperate. They plundered the treaſure be- z 
longing to the chancellor, the earl of Arundel, and 
a company of merchants called the Bardi, who 
acted as bankers to Hugh D'Eſpenſer: Anthony 

1 D' Eſpagne, an opulent merchant, concerned in 

1 farming the duty upon wine, was dragged barefoot 

1 to a place called Nomenſland, where he was be- 

1 headed by the licentious populace. The houſes of 

1 John lord Charleton, Sir William Cliff, and many 

1 others, were pillaged; the eccleſiaſtical courts were 

Ig" all ſhut up; the mayor and ſheriffs durſt not hold 

if. | their huſtings, or hear cauſes ; the execution of 

Juſtice was totally obſtrufted ; while anarchy, ra- 
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ine, and murder, prevailed not only in London, . © 387. 
but likewiſe in all the great cities of the kingdom. — 


The prince, as guardian of the kingdom, having 
convoked a parliament at Weſtminſter in the king's 
name, the members aſſembled according to the 


writs, on the ſeventh day of January. The houſe a. C. 1327. 


was ſurrounded by the mob of London, clamour- 
ing againſt the king and his adherents; and the 
biſhop of Hereford having declared aloud, that the 
queen could not cohabit again with Edward, with - 
out running the moſt imminent danger of her lite, 
put the queſtion to the parliament, whether they 
would be governed by the father or the fon ? The 
members were deſired to conſider the alternative, 
ſo as to give their anſwer next day in the afternoon, 
to which the parliament was adjourned. When 
they met at the appointed time, the few friends of 
the king were ſo intimidated by the tumults with- 
out doors, and the power of the faction within, 
that they durſt not deliver their ſentiments; and the 
ſame queſtion being repeated, it was reſolved that 
young Edward ſhould be elevated to the throne. 
The lords did homage to him in conſequence of 
this reſolution : then he was led into Weſtminſter- 
hall, and preſented to the populace as their king : 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury harrangued the mul- 
titude on the maxim which ſaith, That the voice of 
the people is the voice of God; and the biſhops of 
Winton and Hereford held forth to the ſame pur- 


poſe. Silence being commanded, the prince was Areęl. Sacr, 


proclaimed king ; and hymns were ſung to cele- 
brate his inauguration. Some of the biſhops, how- 
ever, ſcrupled to take the oath of allegiance; and 
were forcibly conveyed by the populace to Guild- 


hall, where they thought proper to comply, and 


even {wear to defend and maintain the rights and 
privileges of the city of London. But as young 
Edward's authority could not be eſtabliſhed while 

his 
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4. C. 1327. his father continued unimpeached, the queen and 
Mortimer reſolved to proceed to a formal depoſition 
of that unfortunate monarch. Writs were iflued for 
returning eight and forty members from North and 
South Wales, as the repreſentatives of thar princi- 
pality; and this addition of Mortimer's creatures 
being made to the parliament, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter drew up ſix articles of impeachment againſt 
the king, importing that he wanted capacity to 
govern the realm, inaſmuch as he had been during 
the whole courſe of his reign miſled by evil coun- 
ſellors, to his own diſhonour, and to the prejudice 
of the church and people, without giving ear to the 
advice of the greateſt and wiſeſt men of the kingdom: 
that he employed his time in purſuits unworthy of 
his character, and neglected the affairs of the ad- 
miniſtration : that by his miſconduct. he loit the 
kingdom of Scotland, together with lands and terri- 
tories in Gaſcony and Ireland: that he diſtreſſed 
the holy church, by proſecuting and impriſoning 
churchmen : and that he cauſed many noblemen of 
the land to be impriſoned, baniſhed, diſinherited, 
and put to ignominious death : that, inſtigated 
by evil counſel and his own avarice, he had broke 
his coronation-oath : that he abandoned his people; 
and did as much as in him lay to ruin the king- 
dom: and that theſe truths being notorious, he 
was altogether incorrigible, and therefore ought to 
be depoſed. Theſe articles being read in preſence of 
the prince, ſeated on the throne, it was reſolved that 
young Edward ſhould aſſume the regal power; and 
that the old king ſhould be no longer ſtiled king of 
England, but called Edward of Caernarvon, the 

Walſing. king's father. 

The parliaa When this vote paſſed, the queen acted an un- 

ment refolve worthy farce, in affecting to weep and wail, and 

Edward, even to ſwoon at the news of her huſband's depoſi- 

and elevate tion; and young Edward was tutored to declare, 


his ſon to 
the throne, that 
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that he would not aſſume the royal authority with- 
out his father's conſent. On pretence of obviating 
this objection, as well as to give a kind of ſanction 
to their irregular proceedings, the parliament de- 


puted three biſhops, two earls, the ſame number of 


barons, abbots, and juſtices, with ſome repreſenta- 
tives of counties and boroughs, to go and notify 
their reſolution to the King at Kenilworth, The 
three prelates viſited him before the reſt, and after 
warm profeſſions of regard and attachment, ex- 
horted him to make a voluntary reſignation of the 
crown : they aſſured him of the moſt honourable 
treatment, in caſe he would reſign, and gave him 
to underſtand that his refuſal would be attended 
with the worſt conſequences to his family; for 
in that caſe the parliament were reſolved to ſet the 
crown on the head of a ſtranger. The weak and 
irreſolute Edward ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded 
by their remonſtrance, and complied with the pro- 
poſal ; yet when the deputies entered his apartment, 
he was ſo much affected with his own diſgrace, that 
he would have dropped down in a ſwoon had he not 
been ſupported by his attendants. He ſoon recol- 
lected his ſpirits, however; and profeſſed himſelf 
deeply afflicted by the reflection of what his people 
had ſuffered by his miſconduct, for which he aſked 
pardon of all preſent; but ſeeing what was paſt 
could not be recalled, he ſaid all he could do was 
to thank them for ſuffering his crown to deſcend 
upon the head of his eldeſt ſon. Then he formally 
ſurrendered the regalia, which had been brought 
thither for that purpoſe; and William Truſſel, who 
acted as procurator for the parliament, did, in their 
name, renounce the homage and fealty they had 
iworn to Edward, declaring that they would not 
hold any thing of him, nor pay him any further 
allegiance. The deputies having made a report of 
this tranſaction at their return to parliament, the 

2 queen 
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ueen pretended to be conſoled, and the prince con- 
Ente to his own elevation. The new king's peace 
and acceſſion were proclaimed according to cuſtom, 
through all England: he was'knighted by John de 
Hainault, and crowned on Sunday the firſt of Fe- 
bruary, in Weſtminſter abbey, by Walter archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, in preſence of ſeven biſhops, 
and almoſt all the nobiliry of the kingdom. 
Immediately after the coronation a petition was 
preſented to parliament, in behalf of all who had 
been concerned in the rebellion of Lancafter, pray- 
ing that all ſentences of baniſhment, outlawry, 
fines, ranfoms, or penalties, denounced againft 
them, ſhould be repealed, and thar they ſhould be 
reſtored to their forfeited eſtates. Their prayer was 
immediately granted, together with a general am- 
neſty for all offences committed by the queen's ad- 
herents, to the day of the coronation. The queen 
and Mortimer, not ſatisfied with having deprived 
Edward of his royalty, are faid to have contrived 
a ſcheme for taking away his life. They perceived 
that a great number of thoſe who joined them in 
their vengeance againſt the two D*Eſpenſers, had 
no ſuſpicion of their deſign to depoſe the king, and 
conſequently were diſſatisfied at that meaſure. They 
dreaded the compaſſion of the Engliſh, which never 
fails to glow even in favour of an enemy in diftreſs : 
they foreſaw a returning tide of affection towards 
the unfortunate ſon of their ever-glorious Edward ; 
and they ſuſpected the diſpoſition of Lancaſter, who 
treated his royal prifoner with great humanity. 
They therefore removed him from Kenilworth to 
Berkeley-caſtle' in Glouceſterſhire, where he was 
committed to the care of Sir John Gurney and 
John de Montravers, by whom he was alternately 
guarded. Theſe execrable wretches received the 
perſon of Edward from the earl of Lancaſter, by 
virtue of an order, the nature of which has Non 
en 
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been handed down to po | 
tained a commiſſion, empowering them and their 


attendants to enter and command any fortreſs of the 


kingdom. As they had been informed of a deſign 
to releaſe, the unhappy prince, formed by one Wil. 
liam Aymer, and Thomas Dunhed, a Dominican, 
he was frequently moved about in the night from 
one caſtle. to another, that his friends might not 
know how to direct their endeavours for his releaſe 5 
and, in the courſe of thoſe nocturnal migrations, 
he was treated with the moſt barbarous indignities. 
His perſecutors had hoped that confinement, and 
the violence of his grief and mortification, would 
have put a period to his life, as his diſpoſition was 
fickle and impatient : but, while he continued under 
the care of the earl of Lancaſter, he began to be 
reconciled to his ſituation, and amuſed himtelf in 
compoſing elegies upon tn But this 
reſignation, by which his healch, was. confirmed, 
tending to diſappoint, the views. of His enemies, the 
new keepers wete inſtructed to harraſs him with in- 
ſults and ill uſage. The miſcreants executed this 
order with the moſt diabolical inventions and per- 
ſeverance. They contrived horrid noiſes to prevent 
or interrupt his natural repoſe : they compelled him 
to eat of the moſt unſavoury and diſagreeable food: 
he was lodged in a cold damp tower of Berkeley- 
caſtle, not only expoſed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, but alſo to the intolerable ſtench of putrid 
carcaſſes, piled upon the roof of his chamber with 
a view to annoy his ſenſe of ſmelling : the miſerabl 

apartment in which he lay was generally overflowe 

with rain- water; and he was ſubjected. to the moſt 
provoking inſults by ſervants and ſcullions, who 
were encouraged to treat him in that unworthy 
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poſterity 2 they likewiſe ob- A. D. 1327. 


manner. All theſe circumſtances of torture and Fiward the 


chagrin are ſaid to have been deviſed by the biſhop 
of Hereford, who finding this method of progeed- 
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A. C.1327- ing leſs effectual than he had expected, and dreading 


the conſequences that might enſue, ſhould it be re. 
ported to young Edward, reſolved to anticipate ſuch 
a diſcovery by the immediate murder of the old 
king; for which he contrived an expedient that waz 
executed by his two keepers on the twenty-firſt day 
of September. About midnight they entered hi; 
chamber, while he lay aſleep, and ordering the ruf. 
fians who attended them to hold him faſt down tg 
the bed, are ſaid to have thruſt a red-hot iron vp 
his body, by ſuch a conveyance as prevented any 
external marks of violence. They had no ſooner 
perpetrated their execrable purpoſe, than preſuming 
on the precautions they had taken to conceal the 
cauſe of his death, they expoſed the body to the 
inſpection of the public: but, though the ſkin ap- 
peared without any wound or blemiſh, the muſcles 
of his face were ſo diſtorted as plainly to denote 
the agonies he had undergone : and a number of 
people, even at a great diſtance, had heard the cries 
and groans which he uttered while under the 
torture of aſſaſfination. Notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
ſumptions, the body was buried without farther en- 
quiry, in the abbey of St. Peter in Glouceſter ; and 
the regicides met with no other puniſhment than 
the deteſtation of their fellow-ſubje&ts. Thus pe. 
riſhed Edward II. after having attoned by his ſuffer- 
ings for all the errors of his conduct. He is ſaid to 
have reſembled his father in the accompliſhments 
of his perſon, as well as in his countenance : but 
in other reſpects he ſeems to have inherited only the 
defects of his character; for he was cruel and illi 
beral, without his valour or capacity. He had 
levity, indolence, and irrefolution, in common with 
other weak princes ; but the diſtinguiſhing foible 
of his character was that unaccountable paſſion tot 
the reigning favourite, to which he ſacrificed ever) 


other conſideration of policy and convenience, and 
at 
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at laſt fell a miſerable victim. Yet his bittereſt ene- 4. C. 1325. 
mies never alledged that any thing unnatural entered 

into the compoſition of that ſingular attachment 

which he expreſſed for Gaveſton and the younger 
D'Eſpenſer *. 


* Edward II. by Iſabel of France, Edward endowed the Dominican 
had two ſons, and as many daughters; convent at Langley in Hertfordſhire» 
namely, Edward, who ſucceeded him with five hunered marks a year, to pray 
on the throne; John, who died at for the foul of Piers Gaveſton : and he 
perth; Jane, married to David Bruce, founded Oriel College and St. Mary 
king of Scotland; Eleanor, who eſ- Hall in Oxford, 
pouſed Renald duke of Gueldres. M. Weſtmon. Contin, Walſing. 
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T* HE parhament, by which young Edward had 
been raiſed to the throne during the life of his 
father, appointed twelve perſons as his privy-coun- 
cil, to direct the affairs of the realm ; and Henry 
earl of e wc being reſtored to the dignity of 
high-ſteward of England, was entruſted with the 
guardianſhip of the young prince. The ſentences 
denounced againſt Roger de Mortimer were te- 
pealed, on pretence of his having been condemned 
without a trial; and he was reſtored to his lands 
and honours, to which were now added the eſtates 
of the earls of Arundel and Winton, in North 
Wales. Edmund earl of Kent received a grant of 
fome lands and caſtles; John de Hainault was grati- 
fied with a conſiderable penſion; and the parliament 
voted to the queen the ſum of twenty thouſand 
pounds to pay her debts, and the ſame ſum as a 
yearly jointure, together with all the treaſure of the 
two D*Eſpenſers, the earl of Arundel, and Roben 
de Baldoc, the chancellor. As the city of London 


had been ſo zealous in effecting the revolution, the 


citizens were not only pardoned for all the robberies, 
murders, and miſdemeanours they had committed 
fince the day of the queen's landing, bur they were 
recompenſed for their ſervices, with a charter con- 
firmed in parliament, exempting them from pryſes 
eyres of juſtices ſitting in the I ower, talliages, ard 
the ſeizure of their liberties for the perſonal trail 
greſſions of their magiltrates. T hey were indu'ged 
with a grant of the borough of Southwark, and all 
the-goods of felous acjuiged within the liberties of 

tue 
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heing aſſeſſed in common with the frecholders of 


the counties; and not like other cities and boroughs; 


they were diſcharged from all obligations to ſerve 
in war without the city ; and their mayor was ranked 


as one of the juſtices, in every commiſſion for the 
goal delivery of Newgate. Immediately after the M. w. con. 


coronation, all the French ſubjects, who had been 
apprehended in England, were releaſed ; and as 
Charles the French king had begun the war ſolely 
with 2 view to favour the deſigns of his ſiſter, that 
purpoſe being now fully anſwered, hoſtilities ceaſed 
in Guienne, and a peace was concluded without any 
difficulty. The Scots, who had no connexion either 
with Iſabel or Edward, reſolved to take the advan- 
tage of the troubles that diſtracted England; and 
without regarding the truce, attempted to ſurpriſe 
the caſtle of Norham, where, however, their en- 
deavours miſcarried, through the vigilance of 'Sir 
Robert Mannours, the governor of that fortreſs. 
The council, appriſed of theſe hoſtilities, ſent am- 
baſſadors to Robert de Brus, to complain of the in- 
fraction of the truce, and treat about a final paci- 
fication. That active prince paid very little regard 
to their remonſtrance, and plainly told them he 
would not let ſlip ſuch a favourable opportunity of 
annoying the inveterate enemies of his country. 
He even ſent a ſolemn defiance to the court of 
England, threatening an immediate invaſton, which 
the miniſtry hoped to prevent by a propoſal for ap- 
pointing commiſſioners to meet on the Marches, 
and deliberate on the articles of a laſting treaty. 
Robert aſſented to the propoſal, but at the ſame 
time perſiſted in his reſolution to invade the northern 
counties; and Thomas Randolf earl of Murray, 
and the lord Douglas, aſſembled a ſtrong body of 
forces for that expedition. In order to o; poſe this 
threatened incurſion, the military tenants of the 
X 3 crown 
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crown were ordered to rendezvous at Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, on the eighteenth day of May: The 
fleet of the Cinque Ports were directed to ſail to the 
northward ; commiſſions were iſſued for arraying 
men in London, and all the other cities of the king- 
dom, as well as for raiſing the poſſe of Yorkſhire 
and the chief command ot the army was veſted in 
the earls of Kent and Lancaſter. 

Edward, even at this early age, diſcovered that 
martial diſpoſition for which he was ſo renowned in 
the ſequel. He ſent John de Hainault abroad to 
enliſt a body of foreign troops; and that nobleman 


Joined him at York in the month of May, with 


five hundred knights, and three times that number 


of horſemen completely armed. Theſe ſtrangers 
were careſſed in ſuch a manner by the queen and 
her ſon, as arouzed the jealouſy of the Engliſh; a 
quarrel breaking out between the two nations, the 
Engliſh archers and the Hainaulters engaged each 
other with great fury, and a good many were ſlain on 
both ſides. The foreigners, exaſperated at the loſs 
they had ſuſtained in this encounter, ſallied out from 
their quarters in great numbers, and ſlew about 
three hundred of the archers belonging to Lincoln- 
ſhire, and the county of Northampton; and the 
Engliſh, incenſed in their turn at this outrage, aſ- 
ſembled next day to the number of ſix thouſand, 
determined to facrifice the aggreſſors to their re- 
venge. It was not without great difficulty that a 
battle was prevented, by the interpoſition of the 
king himſelt, who ordered the archers to remove to 
other quarters, and appointed guards for the ſecurity 
of the foreigners. This diſturbance being quelled, 
Edward advanced from York to Durham, where 
he was joined by all his forces, and received intelli- 
gence that the Scots, to the number of twenty 
thouſand, had paſſed the Tyne, and ravaged the 
eaſtern parts of the Liſhopric, He reſolved to in- 
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tercept them in their retreat, and for that purpoſe 4: ©: 1327. 


divided his army, conſiſting of threeſcore thouſand 
men, into three bodies, beſides an advanced guard 
of four thouſand horle, which were directed to clear 
the way and detain the enemy by ſkirmiſhing, until 
the army ſhould come up and give them battle. 
He began his march in the middle of July, in queſt 
of the Scottiſh army, which he ſuppoſed to be 
ſomewhere between Durham and Carliſle ; but after 
his troops had undergone abundance of fatigue in 
ir route, through mountains, woods, and moraſ- 
s, he could perceive no ſigns of the enemy, but 
dhe ſmoaking ruins of villages which they had ſer 
on fire. He then changed his route towards the 
Lyne, leaving behind all his carriages, tents, and 
proviſions, that the troops might not be encumbered 
in their march : at length they arrived at the place 
where the Scots had paſſed the river; and as it was 
natural to ſuppoſe they would return the ſame way, 
Edward took poſſeſſion of the ground on the nor- 
thern ſide of the Tyne, where he continued five or 
ſix days, not a little incommoded for want of cover 
and ſubſiſtence. The Scots, informed of his mo- 
tions, recalled their pillaging parties, and poſted 
themſelves in an advantageous ſituation, where they 
propoſed to remain until they ſhould receive more 
certain advice of his ſtrength and deſtination. Mean 
while the king decamped, and marching down the 
river, proclaimed that whoever ſhould diſcover the 
place where the Scots were poſted might expect the 
honour of knighthood, and lands to the value of 
one hundred pounds a year, by way of recompence. 
On the third day after this proclamation, he re- 
ceived the welcome tidings from Thomas de Rokeſ- 
by, who, encouraged by the promiſe of honour and 
reward, had made excurſions in the neighbourhood, 
and found the Scots encamped, at the diſtance of 
three miles, on the other ſide of the river Were, 
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4. C.1327. that waſhed the foot of an high hill on which they 


were very advantageouſly encamped. He had ap- 
proached ſo near before he could diſcover them that 
he was taken priſoner ; and owning the motive which 
had induced him to go thither, the Scottiſh general 
ſet him at liberty without ranſom, deſiring him to 
tell Edward they were ready to give him battle. 
The king having refreſhed his army advanced againſt 
the enemy, wham he ſaw already ranged in order 
of battle upon the declivity of the mountain : but 
the Were was ſo encumbered with great ſtones, and 
the current ſo rapid after the late rains, that the 
Engliſh could not paſs with any proſpect of advan- 
tage; and the Scots had no intention to croſs the 
river. Edward, impatient of this obſtruction, ſent 
a herald to tell the enemy, that if they were really 
inclined to hazard an engagement, he would either 
retire at a diſtance, and allow them to paſs the Were 
unmoleſted; or if they would retire to a proper 
diſtance, he would croſs that river, and give them 
battle. The Scottiſh generals rejected his propoſal ; 
and gave him to underſtand, that in ſuch a cafe 
they ſhould not be ſo unwiſe as to follow an enemy's 
advice, Thus the two armies faced each other for 
three days ſucceſſively ; and the king, who occu- 
pied the north ſide of the river, reſolved to ſtarve 
them into a battle or ſurrender ; for he had received 
intimation that all their ſalt and oatmeal was con- 
ſumed, and they had no bread for their ſubſiſtence. 
This was really the caſe; they foreſaw the incon- 
veniences of their ſituation, and decamping at mid- 
night marched ſome miles higher up the river, and 
took poſſeſſion of another mountain flanked by a 


wood, near Stanhope- Park, in the biſhopric of Dur- 


ham. The Engliſh were no ſooner appriſed of their 


retreat, than they followed them, ſtill keeping on 


the north ſide of the river, and encamped on an- 
other mountain oppoſite to that which they had 
E ; 5 occupied. 
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occupied. While they remained in this ſituation, 4. C. 13276 
the lord Douglas, with a detachment of two hundred 
horſe, forded the river a conſiderable way above 
the armies, and entering the Engliſh camp in the 
night, penetrated as far as the royal tent, with a 
view to ſurpriſe and carry off the king: but the 
chaplain and chamberlain alarming the guards and 
foreign horſe, who lay on their arms ready for en- 
eagement, Douglas was ſurrounded immediately, 
and eſcaped with great difficulty, by cutting his way 
through thoſe who oppoſed his retreat. Several 
ſkirmiſhes happened between parties of both armies, 
and many feats of chivalry were performed by fingle 
champions, who were ambitious of ſignalizing their 
valour under the eyes of their commanders. At 
length the Scots reſolved to retire to their own coun- 
try; and an accident favoured their retreat. A 
certain knight belonging to their army, being 
taken priſoner and examined before Edward and his 
council, declared that the Scots had received orders 
to be ready armed at night, and ro march under 
the banner of Douglas. The Engliſh concluding, 
from the enterprizing genius of that general, that 
he intended to attack them in the dark, reſolved to 
give him a warm reception; and for that purpoſe 
the army being drawn up in order of battle, ſtood 
all night under arms. While the enemy retiring 
in ſilence under covert of the adjoining wood, and 
paſſing a large moraſs upon hurdles, directed their 
march towards Carliſle with ſuch expedition, that 
they had made conſiderable progreſs before morn- 
ing, when the ſcouts brought intelligence of their 
departure; and next day they returned to their own 
country, with all the booty they had taken, Ed- 
ward was exceedingly mortified to be thus baffled 
in his firſt campaign. When he went to view the 
Scottiſh camp, he ſaw three hundred raw ſkins of 
cattle and deer fixed upon ſtakes over fires, by way 

of 
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of kettles, in which they boiled their meat, a thou- 
ſand wooden ſpits loaded with beef, ten thouſand 
pair of ſhoes made of undreſſed leather, and five 
Engliſh priſoners with their legs broken, whom they 
had faſtened to trees, that they might not be able to 
give intelligence of their retreat. The king, tho? 
piqued at his own diſappointment, could not help 
admiring the conduct and frugality of the enemy, 
Their ſtragglers were intercepted and cut in pieces 
by a body of horſe; then he retired to Durham, 
from whence he proceeded to York, where the beſt 
part of his forces was diſmiſſed. 

It was on his return from this expedition that he 
heard of his father's death, which he lamented with 


the count of great ſincerity of affliction. A parliament had been 


Lolland. 


called at Lincoln, to procure a ſubſidy for carry. 
ing on the Scottiſh war, in caſe the treaty ſhould 
not ſucceed, as well as to defray the expence of the 
king's marriage with Philippa, daughter of Wil— 
liam III. count of Holland and Hainault; for 
which the pope had juſt granted a diſpenſation, as 
the parties were in the third degree of conſangui- 
nity. The clergy defiring longer time to conſider 
of the demanded ſupply, the ſeſſion broke up with- 
out having tranſacted any buſineſs ; and another 
parliament was convened at Lincoln in November, 
when a conſiderable ſubſidy was voted by the clergy 
and laity. The biſhop of Lincoln had been im- 
N to make a contract with Philippa, in ver- 
is de præſenti; and ſhe was conducted into Eng- 
land by her uncle John de Hainault in December, 
with a very honourable train of attendants. As ſhe 
approached London, the mayor and aldermen went 
forth to meet her in their formalities, expreſſed their 
regard in a preſent of plate; and ſhe was received 
in the city by a ſolemn proceſſion of the clergy. 
From thence ſhe ſet out for York, where the king 
at that time reſided, and where the nuptials were 
ſolemnized 
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ſolemnized with great magnificence; and in Fe- A. C. 1327. 

bruary the ceremony of her coronation was per- 

formed. NM. Wet, o. 
Mean while the Engliſh and Scottiſh commiſſi- a. C. 1328. 

oners opened their conferences at Newcaſtle ; and Digraceful 

both parties being very deſirous of peace, the diſ Pie ith 

cuſſion of the articles was attended with no diffi- ; 

culty. Mortimer, who had nominated his own 

adherents as deputies on this occaſion, thought he 

could not take a wiſer ſtep than that of ſecuring 

the favour of Scotland, where he might find an 

aſylum, in caſe he ſhould be proſecuted like Ga- 

veſton and the D'Eſpenſers; a misfortune he partly 

foreſaw from the hatred of the Engliſh nation, 

which he had already incurred. On the other hand, 

Robert de Brus was now in the decline of life, la- 

bouring under an incurable diſtemper, and his only 

ſon being yet in his infancy, he gladly embraced 

an opportunity to leave him in peace with his neigh- 

bours ; eſpecially as lord Douglas, the nobleman 

on whoſe valour, conduct, and fidelity he chiefly 

depended, had by this time engaged himſelf by 

oath in an expedition againſt the infidels in Paleſ- 

tine. Though Robert was in a condition to de- 

mand favourable terms, he did not think proper 

to reſt intirely on the merits of his power and cha- 

racter, but liberally diſtributed among the queen 

dowager, Mortimer, and ſome of the Engliſh de- 

puties, part of that wealth which he had amaſſed 

in his irruptions into England. Beſides, the lords 

Piercy, Wake, and Beaumont, who conducted rhe 

treaty, were intereſted in effecting an accommoda- 

tion, by which they were reſtored to their poſſeſ- 

ſions in Scotland, which had been confiſcated during 


the war. All theſe circumſtances concurring to- 


wards a pacification, the treaty was concluded upon 
ſuch conditions as Bruce could never have expected 


from an impartial examination of the points and 


articles 
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articles in,diſpute. It was ſtipulated, that the king- 


dom of Scotland ſhould ſtand for ever divided from 
England, by the ſame Marches that diſtinguiſhed 


it in the reign of Alexander III. That Edward 


ſhould for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors; releaſe 


Robert de Brus of all obligations, conventions, and - 


agreements made with any of his predeceſſors, touch- 


ing the ſubjection of that realm; and declare all char- 
ters, deeds, and inſtruments thereto relating, void 


and of no validity: That Robert de Brus ſhould 


be acknowledged as the lawful monarch of that in- 
dependent kingdom; and that Edward's eldeſt ſiſ- 
ter Jane ſnould be married to David prince of Scot- 
land: That Robert ſhould pay thirty thouſand 


marks to the king of England, as an indemnifica- 


tion for the damage done by the Scots in their laſt 


irruption: That the ſubjects of both princes ſnould 


be reſtored to the poſſeſſions which of right belonged 
to them in both kingdoms: That Edward ſhould 
uſe his intereſt with the pope to free the king and 
kingdom of Scotland from the eccleſiaſtical cenſures 
denounced againſt them; and that he ſhould deliver 
up to Robert the regalia of his realm, together with 
the original roll of homage, by which John Baliol 
and the freeholders of Scotland recognized the ſu- 
periority of the Engliſh monarch. | | 

The articles of this treaty excited an univerſal 
clamour all over the kingdom; for ſome of them 
had tranſpired before the parliament convened to 
confirm the tranſaction. The people loudly com- 
plained, that the commiſſioners had betrayed the 
honour and intereſt of their country, in tamely 


giving up that claim, for the ſupport of which ſo 


much blood had been ſhed and treaſure waſted; 
and in conſenting to a marriage between a princeſs 
of England, and the fon of a man who had been 
treated as an outlaw and traitor to her own grand- 
father. A number of the prelates and nobility ab- 

| ow I ſented 
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ſented themſelves from the parliament aſſembled at 4 C. 1328. 
York, becauſe they would not venture to contradict 
the meaſures of Mortimer, whoſe power was very 
formidable, and they were too honeſt to approve 
or countenance ſuch a ſhameful accommodation. 
Nevertheleſs, Edward impowered Henry de Piercy 
and W. de Souche to ſwear in his name to the ar- 
ticles of the treaty ; and the inſtrument of his re- 
nunciation of the ſuperiority over Scotland, imports 
that it was executed with the conſent of the prelates, 
lords and commons aſſembled in parliament. The 
king, immediately after this tranſaction, ſent a let- 
ter to the pope, deſiring he would annul the cen- 
ſures which had been denounced againſt Robert and 
his dominions ; the princeſs Jane was ſent under 
the conduct of her mother to Berwick, where ſhe 
was affianced to David de Brus, and from thence 
conducted into Scotland; and the roll of homage 
granted to Edward I. together with all the records 
which he had brought from that kingdom, were 
delivered to the Scottiſh agents, according to the 
inventory which had been taken, when they were carte. | 
- firſt lodged in the exchequer. „ Re. | 
Perhaps Edward, young as he was, would not Raa 7 
have ſubmitred to this inglorious treaty, which pre. len 1 
cluded him from gratifying his reſentment againſt of France. 
the Scots, whom he hated, had not his attention 
been diverted to more aſpiring views, which more 
effectually flattered his ambition. Charles Le Bel, 
king of France, dying without male iſſue, Morti- 
mer and the queen perſuaded Edward that he was 
next in ſucceſſion to the crown of France, in right 
of his mother Iſabel, ſiſter to the late king; and 
he torchwith reſolved to proſecute his claim to that 
monarcny. As the queen of France was pregnant 
at her huſband's death, he could not demand the 
ſucceſſion until it ſhould appear whether the fruit 
of her womb was male or female; but in the mean 
time 
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time he ſent letters to the nobility and communities 
of Guienne, Languedoc, and Navarre, declaring 
his reſolution to recover the rights and inheritance 
of his mother; and deſiring they would aſſiſt his 
endeavours. While a new parliament ſat for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs at Northampton, he granted 


powers of procuration to the biſhops of Worceſter 


and Lincoln, to maintain his right to the crown 
of France, and ſent ambaſſadors to form a league 
with the duke of Brabant, and the towns and cities 
in Flanders, which were then at actual war with 
Philip de Valois, whom the French firſt declared 
regent of the realm, and afterwards proclaimed 
king, when the widow of Charles was delivered of 


a daughter. This prince was certainly the true 


heir to the crown of France, as ſon of Charles 
count de Valois, brother to Philip the Fair. Ed- 
ward, though nearer in blood to the laſt king, was 
excluded by the Salick law, which had never been 


_ infringed in the ſucceſſion of the French kings; and 


Moytimer 
inſults the 
parliament, 


his allegation that the force of that law was broken 
by his being a male, though deſcended from a fe- 
male, contained a palpable abſurdity ; for ſhe who 
had no right in herſelf could convey none to her 
deſcendants. 

Notwithſtanding this objection, Edward was fo 
apreeably intoxicated with the proſpect of uniting 
two mighty kingdoms in his own perſon, that he 
would not deſiſt from his pretenſions, but ſum- 
moned a great council of the nobility and clergy 
at York, to explain his intentions and title, and 
obtain their approbation on this ſubject, as well as 
their ſanction of the peace with Scotland. By this 
time Mortimer was become ſo diſagreeable for his 
inſolence and arbitrary meaſures, that the noblemen 
and prelates were averſe to every meaſure he pro- 
poſed; and this aſſembly broke up without having 
come to any reſolution. A parliament was _ 

fore 
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fore convoked at Saliſbury ; and though the mem- 4. C. 1328. 


bers were by particular writs inhibited from appear- 
ing with force or arms, on pain of forfeiture, Mor- 
timer went thither with a ſtrong body of adherents 
armed, in contempt of the prohibition. The earl 
of Lancaſter, and other peers who were on the road 
to parliament, being informed of this ſuſpicious 
circumſtance, were ſo alarmed, that they proceeded 
no farther than Wincheſter : and indeed their ap- 
prehenſion ſeemed too well founded; for, while 
the biſhops, prelates, and other members aſſembled 
in parliament, were conſulting about the affairs of 
the nation, he went with a body of armed men; and 
burſting open the doors, threatened them with in- 
ſtant death, ſhould they preſume to ſpeak or act in 
any thing contrary to his inclination. Intimidated 
by this violent outrage, they withdrew before any 
thing of moment was tranſacted ; and the noblemen 
at Wincheſter thought it high time to retire with- 
out the reach of ſuch an inſolent tyrant, who had 
even preſſed the king to march againſt them in an 
hoſtile manner. Such was the end of this ſeſſion, 
during which the earldoms of Cornwall, Marche, 
and Ormande, were conferred upon John of El- 


tham the king's brother, Roger de Mortimer, and got. pan. 


James le Butiller of the kingdom of Ireland. 


Though a council of twelve perſons had been Th. can of 


appointed by parliament to adviſe and direct the 
young king at his acceſſion to the throne, and the 


earl of Lancaſter was entruſted with the care of his . oon 
perſon, Mortimer wholly engroſſed the adminiſtra- again kim. 


tion, by virtue of the aſcendancy he had gained 
over the queen mother and her ſon, who acted al- 
together by his direction. He diſtributed all offices 
of truſt and profit among his own creatures; and 
ſquandered away his maiter's treaſure in gratifying 
his own vanity, which was equal to that of Gavel- 
ton, He held tournaments. with great pomp and 

oſtentation; 
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oſtentation; affected magnificence even ſuperior to 


that of royalty itſelf. - His infolence was ſuch, that 


he treated his ſuperiors and equals with the moſt 


| provoking contempt ; he perſecuted all thoſe who 
. preſumed to blame his conduct or oppoſe his de- 


ſigns; he rendered the king inacceſſible to all but 
his own friends and abettors ; and prevented the 
earl of Lancaſter himſelf, as well as the members 
of the.council, from ſpeaking to him on the affairs 
of the nation. This nobleman could not without 
indignation bear che arrogance of ſuch an upſtart, 
which was equally diſagreeable to other peers of the 
realm :. and now ſeeing the freedom of parliaments 
deſtroyed by his late outrageous behaviour at Saliſ- 
bury, they began to take meaſures for obtaining re- 
dreſs in another manner; they met in private and 
formed a confederacy for their mutual preſervation. 


They reſolved to call him to account for his crimes 
and miſdemeanours, among which, they in pati. 


M. weſt. C. 


cular ſpecified the murder of the late king, and a 
treaſonable correſpondence with the enemy, in con- 


. ſequence of which it was alledged that the Scots 


had effected their laſt retreat from England. The 
new. archbiſhop of Canterbury, Simon Mepham, 


— together with the prelates of London and Winchel- 


ter, embarked in this aſſociation, which was rein- 


forced by the earls of Norfolk and Kent, the lords 


Wake, Audely, and other barons of diſtinction. 
They held conferences at London, to deliberate 


: upon articles of impeachment againſt Mortimer; 
they reſolved to enquire into the late king's death: to 


charge this overgrown favourite with the diſſipation 


of the king's revenue, a treaſonable correſpondence 


with the Scots at Stanhope- Park, giving up the 


ſovereignty of Scotland, and delivering the roll of 


homage, ſubſcribed by the barons arid freeholders 
of that kingdom. They likewiſe determined to 


demand a reſumption of che forfeited eſtates and 
FORD called 
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caſtles granted to the queen- mother, and her minion, 4: C. 1329. 

to the prejudice of the royal revenue, which was 

hardly ſufficient to maintain the king's houſhold in 

its uſual ſplendour. | 
After having conſulted on theſe ſubjects at Lon- 4. C. 1329; 

don, which favoured their deſigns, they held a ge- Edward goes 

neral meeting at St. Paul's, where they engaged in — - 

an aſſociation to procure certain ordinances for the France at 

good of the kingdom; and deputed the archbiſhop *** 

of Canterbury, the biſhop of London, and the 

king's two uncles, the earls of Kent and Mareſchal, 

to ſollicit the king's aſſent to their propoſal. But 

theſe two noblemen were ſeduced from their party 

by the allurements of a court; and the two prelates 

endeavoured to effect a peace on the belt terms they 

could procure for the confederates. By this time 

hoſtilities were begun by Mortimer, who had raiſed 

an army, ſurpriſed Leiceſter, and ravaged the lands 

belonging to the earl of Lancaſter ; and that noble- {88 

man had aſſembled a body of forces with which he 1 

advanced as far as Bedford againſt the aggreſſor. Et | 

The court dreaded an inſurrection of the commons 1 

in favour of Lancaſter, who had acquired great 

popularity; and the Londoners having already eſ- 

pouſed his cauſe, thoſe who governed the king did 

not think proper to run the riſk of a rebellion. 

After ſome diſputes, it was agreed, that all griev- | 

ances ſhould be redreſſed, and all errors in the ad- 1 

miniſtration rectified in the next parliament, which, 1 

however, the king found an excuſe to poſtpone. 

He had been ſummoned by Philip de Valois the 

French king, to do homage for the dominions he 

held of the crown of France; but as he did not chuſe 

to appear in a ſtate of humiliation before a prince 

whoſe competitor he was for the kingdom he poſ- 

ſeſſed, he ſent over ambaſſadors to ſollicit delays, 

don various pretences; yet Philip inſiſting upon his 

& Perſonal ſubmiſſion, he failed from Dover in May, 
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4. c. 1329. and did homage to the French king at Amiens, 


Rymer. 


The earl of 
Kent is be- 


headed. 


though not before he had made a formal proteſt in 
his own council, that he ſubmitted to this ceremony 
upon compulſion, for fear of loſing his dominions 
on the continent, and in order to prevent other ca- 
lamities wich which his refuſal might be attended ; 
but, that he did not by this act of homage intend 
to renounce his right to the crown of France, or 
to derogate from his claim, even though he ſhould 


be obliged to ſign an inſtrument to that effect. 


Edward was received at the court of France with 
great magnificence, and a cordiality of friendſhip, 
which they propoſed to cement by a marriage be- 
tween Philip's fon John and Edward's ſiſter Eleo- 
nora: a formal treaty was brought upon the carpet 


for this purpoſe, but never took effect. The king 


returned to England in June, about two days after 
the deceaſe of Robert de Brus, who died of a le- 
proſy, after a reign of twenty years, in which he 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all the princes of 
his time, for valour, fortitude, and wiſdom. 
Mortimer having conceived an implacable enmity 
againſt the earl of Kent, becauſe he openly oppoſed 
the pernicious meaſures, and ambitious deſigns, 
which he daily hatched or put in execution, reſolved 
to remove this obſtacle out of the way of his arbi- 
trary career, and laid a ſucceſsful ſnare for his de- 


| ſtruction. He employed emiſſaries all over the 


kingdom, to diffuſe a report that Edward of Caer- 
narvon was {till alive in Corfe caſtle, though viſi- 
ble to none but by particular licence. He knew 
the earl of Kent had always retained a warm affec- 
tion for that unfortunate brother, altho' he joined 
the queen againit the D*Eſpenſers, without ſuſpect- 
ing that her deſign was to dethrone her huſband; 
and therefore he did not doubt that the earl would 
intereſt himſelf in behalf of the diſtreſſed monarch, 
could he once be perſuaded that Edward was _ 

| | ally 
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ally alive. Such an uncommon circumſtance could *: © 15296 
not fail of becoming the general topic of diſcourſe; 
and Kent did not hear the ſtory without emotion. 
He queſtioned Mautravers, and Sir John Deverel, 
governor of Corfe- caſtle; and they being tutored 
for that purpoſe, confirmed the truth of the report, 
which they pretended to communicate thro? friend- 
ſhip and confidence. Other perſons of conſidera- 
tion joined them in this infamous deceit, and even 
propoſed meaſures for ſetting the impriſoned king 
at liberty. Kent being thus deiuded and trapanned, 
wrote a letter to his brother, aſſuring him he would 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to procure his enlarge- 
ment; and that the chief noblemen of the realm 
were reſolved to employ their power and influence 
for reſtoring him to the dignity of which he had 
been ſo unjuſtly deprived. Deverel, who under- 
took to deliver this letter to Edward II. carried it 
immediately to Mortimer, who received it with 
joy, as the infallible means of the earl's deſtruction. 
A parliament was ſummoned to meet in March at 
Wincheſter ; and there he propoſed to make uſe of 
the advantage he had gained over his adverſary. 
As he had been long accuſtomed to overawe and 
intimidate parliaments, few or none attended at 
this aſſembly but his own creatures and dependents ; 
ſo that he found no difficulty in executing his pur- 
pole. He imparted Kent's letter to the king, with 4 w cos, 
ſuch comments and exaggerations, as prevailed Conc. M. 84 
upon Edward to write to that nobleman, defiring a. c. 1330. 
his attendance for ſome particular reafons ; and; 
upon his arrival at Wincheſter, he was arreſted. 
| Some of Mortimer's adherents were ſent to examine 
him in priſon; and they made falſe reports, and 
produced forged confeſſions, calculated for exaſpe- 
rating Edward againit his uncle. His letter to 
Edward of Caernarvon being read in parliament, 
die was convicted of treaſon, and condemned to 
j AL 2 loſe 
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A. C. 123% Joſe his head, Mortimer and the queen extorted a 
| warrant from Edward, directed to the bailiffs of 
Wincheſter, commanding them to execute the ſen- 
tence without delay : but they could find no perſon 
who would undertake the office of executioner, un- 
til a felon was brought from the Marſhalſea, who 
performed the taſk, on condition of receiving a free 
pardon for the crimes he had committed. The 
king expreſſed great concern for his uncle's death, 
and cauſed his body to be interred in the dominican 
convent at Wincheſter ; and as that nobleman was 
exceedingly beloved by the people, his fate produced 
an univerſal clamour through the whole nation. 
= Mortimer, who was curſed as the cauſe of his death, 
= as well as of all the grievances of the nation, en- 
deavoured to amuſe the reſentment of the people, 
by diffuſing the report of a pretended conſpiracy, 
to be ſupported by foreigners. The archbiſhop of 
York, the biſhop of London, and ſeveral other 
prelates and noblemen, were proſecuted for treaſon- 
able deſigns, becauſe they had expreſſed ſome ſatis- 
faction when they heard of the late king's being 
alive : the earl of Lancaſter was arreſted on ſuſpi- 
cion ; ſeveral dominican and carmelite friars were 
impriſoned and ſent into exile; and proclamations 
were publiſhed in every county, commanding the 
ſheriffs to take into cuſtody all thoſe who ſhould 
preſume to ſay that Edward II. was alive. Thele 
meaſures anſwered the purpoſe fo far as to intimi- 
date his adverſaries, and gratify his avarice with the 
forfeited eſtates, fines, and ranſoms; but at the ſame 
time they increaſed that tide of hatred and revenge, 
which though pent up for a ſeaſon, broke down 
all irs mounds in the ſequel, and burſting with 
double violence, overwhelmed him with deſtruction. 
Knyghton, Great part. of Kent's eſtate he procured for his 
aveibury. third ſon Geoffry. He obtained farther grants of 
"the lands which had belonged to the D*Eſpenſers 
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in Wales, where he wanted to augment the number 4 C. 1339. 
of his vaſſals: he frequently exhibited tournaments 
and round tables in that country, and on the 
Marches, in order to dazzle the natives with his mag 
nificence. He never travelled without a royal re- 
tinue z and in his whole demeanour diſplayed ſuch 
vanity and oftentation, that his own ſon Geoffry 
uſed to ſtile him the King of Folly. | I 
By this time hoſtilities had commenced on the Ninh of the 1 
frontiers of Guienne, between the French and Eng- rr ace. | 
liſh. John of Eltham, the king's brother, was ap- | 
pointed governor of that province, and a reſolution | 
formed to ſend him over with troops ſufficient for | 
its defence. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was 1 
directed to convoke a ſynod a Lambeth, that his 0 
clergy might grant a ſubſidy towards the expence Y; 
of this expedition: but they rejected the propoſal, | 
alledging they were already overburthened by the | | 
pope, who had lately taxed them at a tenth of their | 
| benefices, and all the profits of vacancies, during | 
the term of four years, to be equally divided be- 
tween his holineſs and Edward. In the courſe of 
this year, the queen was delivered at Woodſtoke of 
her firſt-born ſon, who was baptized by the name 
of Edward, and lived to acquire unrivalled renown, 
under the name of the Black Prince. This happy 
event filled the nation with univerſal joy, and was 
attended with a favourable turn in the adminiſtra- 
tion. The king having now attained the eighteenth la ns 
year of his age, and finding himſelf a father, grew ruin Mort- 
aſhamed of being under the management of a tutor. 
The faculties of his mind began to open and unfold 
| themſelves. He felt the dawn of thoſe talents to 
WH which he owed his future greatneſs; he ſaw the 
pride, inſolence, and rapacious diſpoſition of Mor- 
timer; he perceived how much that nobleman was 
the object of the people's hatred and abhorrence ; 
he could not be blind to the ſcandalous familiarity 
+ 4 that 
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that ſubſiſted between his mother and this favourite : 
he repined at this family diſgrace, and could not 
conceal his alienation from Mortimer, His diſguſt 
was no ſooner known, than all thoſe who had acceſs 
to his majeſty, vied with each other in explaining 
the particulars of his vicious life, and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings. They expatiated upon the murder of the 
late king, and the death of the earl of Kent, as 
the partial execution of a ſcheme he had formed 
to deſtroy the whole royal family; and Edward gave 
ear to theſe ſuggeſtions. The earl of Marche had 
fo much engroſſed the royal authority, and was fo 


firmly eſtabliſhed in the adminiſtration, that the 


king foreſaw it would be altogether impracticable 


to aſſume the reins of government, until this uſurper 


Clauſ. 4. 
Edw. III. 
Knyghton, 


Who is 
taken in the 
caſtle of 
Notting- 
ham, and 
hanged, with 
a! his aſ- 
jocjates, 


ſhould be diſgraced and ruined ; though this would 


be no eaſy taſk, conſidering that the whole power 
of the kingdom was in his hands; that he was al- 
ways upon his guard, ſurrounded by a body of 
knights, and other adherents, in arms; and that 
he conſtantly employed a number of ſpies to watch 
the conduct of his ſovereign. Notwithſtanding theſe 
difficulties, Edward doomed him to deſtruction, and 
admitted William lord Montacute into his conh- 
dence, By means of this nobleman he imparted 
his deſign to others of the nobility, and they re- 
ſolved to ſeize the perſon of Mortimer, during the 
ſeſſion of parliament which was ſummoned to meet 
about Michaelmas, at Nottingham. 

Edward intended to ſecure the caſtle of that city 
but the queen and Mortimer, who ſuſpected his de- 
ſign, ancicipated his purpoſe, by going thither be- 
fore him, and taking up their quarters in it with all 
their retinue; ſo that when the king arrived, there 
was no room for his attendants, though he himſelt 
was admitted, with three or four domeſtics. Mor- 
timer had received ſome intimation of the plot that 
was formed againſt him, which however he purpo- 


led 
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ſed to counter-work, by apprehending 

fining in this fortreſs all thoſe of the nobility whom 
he conſidered as his enemies. Mean while they 
were lodged about a mile from the town, where 
they had the opportuniry -of conſulting about the 
execution of their ſcheme, without being obſerved 
by Mortimer; though it was judged impracticable 


at that time, without the concurrence of Sir Wil- 


liam Eland, governor of the caſtle. He was ſounded 
on the ſubje& by the lord Montacute, and found 
zealous for the king's ſervice ; but he could not 
admit them into the fortreſs, becauſe the queen had 
ordered the locks to be altered, and the keys were 
carried every night into her apartment. However, 
he ſuggeſted another expedient which anſwered their 
expectation. On the weſtern ſide of the caſtle there 
was a neglected cavern, the mouth of a ſubterra- 
nean paſſage, which communicated with the caſtle; 
and through this he undertook to conduct them to 
the apartment of the earl of Marche. The ſcheme 
was approved, and meaſures were immediately con- 
certed for its execution. The lords Montacute, 
Molins, Ufford, Stafford, and Clinton, with Sir 
John Nevil of Hornby, Sir Humphry, Sir Edward, 
and Sir William de Bohun, were the chiefs of this 
enterprize. Theſe, and Sir William Eland, took 
horſe and quitted Nottingham in the afternoon ; ſo 
thar Mortimer imagined they had fled, to avoid his 
reſentment z; but they returned at midnight, and 
entering the dark paſſage, which to this day is 
known by the name of Mortimer's hole, they ar- 
rived under the conduct of Eland, in the chief 
tower of the caſtle: from thence they proceeded 
ſoftly to the chamber ad joining to the queen's apart- 
ment, where they found Mortimer, with the biſhop 
of Lincoln, and others of his party, in cloſe con- 
ſultation, and took him priſoner, after having ſlain 
dir Hugh de Turpliton, and Richard de Monmouth, 
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2. C. 1336, who drew their ſwords in his defence. The queen 


No mer. 


hearing the noiſe, and gueſſing the deſign of their 
coming, called aloud in the French language to 
her ſon, who ſhe ſuppoſed to be at the head of the 
party, Fair ſon! fair ſon! have pity on the accom- 
pliſned Mortimer. No anſwer being made to this 
exclamation, ſhe ſtarted from bed; and ruſhing 
among the conſpirators, earneſtly begged they would 
do no injury to his perſon ; for he was a worthy 
knight, her dear friend and well-beloved couſin. 
This exploit was performed with ſo little noiſe, 
that the people in the town knew nothing of what 
was tranſacted in the caſtle; and next morning the 
royaliſts ſeized two of Mortimer's ſons, and ſeveral 
adherents, who lodged without the walls of the 
caſtle. Among theſe were Oliver de Ingham and 
Simon de Bereford, his chief counſellors and parti- 
ſans. All the priſoners were ſent to the Tower of 
London ; and the king that ſame day publiſhed a 
proclamation, ſignifying that he had now taken the 
government into his own hands, and would redreſs 
the grievances of the people. Then he repaired to 
Leiceſter, where he iſſued out writs for a new par- 
liament at Weſtminſter; to which all perſons ag- 
grieved by the late adminiſtration were invited to 
explain their wrongs, that they might obtain ſatiſ- 
faction. At this aſſembly, held in November, ar- 
ticles of impeachment were exhibited againſt Roger 
de Mortimer and his accomplices. He was acculcd 
of ſetting the queen-mother at variance with her 
huſband ; of procuring exorbitant grants which 
impaired the crown-revenue; of embezzling the 
king's jewels and treaſure; of conſpiring to deſtroy 
his majeſty's beſt friends; of obtaining pardon for 


two hundred Iriſhmen who had murdered the king's 


liege ſubjects; of extorting grants of ſoldiers from 
the knights of fhires, and laying arbitrary fines 
upon the military tenants of the crown, for diſpenſ- 
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ing with their ſerving in the war of Guienne; of *. C 1330. 


aſſuming the regal power, and engroſſing the ad- 
miniſtration; of inſulting the prelates aſſembled in 
the parliament at Saliſbury ; of perſuading the king 
to march in an hoſtile manner againſt the earl of 
Lancaſter, and the other peers who had tarried at 
Wincheſter ; of impoſing exceſſive fines on that 
nobleman, and others, contrary to the capitulation 
of Bedford; of ſeizing the lands of the barons, 
and driving them out of the nation; of treacher- 
ouſly contriving the death of the earl of Kent; of re- 
moving the late king from Kenilworth to Berkeley- 
caſtle, where he was inhumanly murdered by his 
accomplices. Theſe facts were deemed fo notori- 
ous, that without examining evidence or allowing 
him to make his defence, he was voted guilty. of 
high treaſon, and condemned to be drawn, hanged, 
and quartered; a ſentence which was executed at a 


place called the Elmes, about a mile from London, 


where his body hung two days on the common 
gibbet. Simon de Bereford met with the ſame fate; 
and the like ſentence was denounced againft. Mau- 
travers, Deverel, Gournay, Ogle, and Bayons, who 
had been concerned in the murder of the late king. 
Theſe, however, had eicaped beyond fea; and all 
that the parliament could do, was to offer rewards 
tor taking and bringing them to juſtice. Thomas 
lord Berkely was tried by a jury of knights, for 
being acceſſary to the regicide which was perpe- 
trated in his caſtle; but he was honourably ac- 
quitted ; though he was committed to the cuſtody 
of Ralph Nevil, ſteward of the houſhold, until he 
ſhould anſwer in the next parliament for the infide- 
lity of his ſervants who had been accomplices in 
the murder, The lord Montacute, and the reſt 
who had been inftrumental in feizing Mortimer, 
were recompenſed with lands for their ſervices, and 
pardoned for the death of Turpliton and Mon- 

1 mouth; 
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A. C. 1330. mouth; the fines and confiſcations incurred by the 
barons who had appeared in arms with the earl of 
Lancaſter at Bedford, were now remitted ; the at- 
tainder of the earl of Kent was reverſed, and his 
ſon retrieved the eſtate and dignity ; and Richard 
earl of Arundel was reſtored to the honour and poſ- 

Rymer. ſeſſions of his father. All ſheriffs appointed by 
Mortimer's influence were removed ; all grants of 
lands, caſtles, and wardſhips, ſince the king's ac- 
ceſſion, were reſumed ; queen Iſabel was ſtripped 
of her poſſeſſions, and reduced to an annuity of 
four thouſand pounds; and ſome wholeſome regu- 
lations were made for the preſervation of the peace, 
the management of the revenue, and the exerciſe 
of the government in Ireland. 

A.C 1331, During this commotion in England, Edward's 

The king affairs had been upon a very precarious footing in 

erofſes the France. The count of Alengon had invaded Gui- 

. and enne and taken Xaintes; and though matters had 

2 in a been in ſome meaſure compromiſed, ſo as to put a 

enn ſtop to hoſtilities, the war was now ready to break 
out with greater fury. As various diſputes ſub- 
ſiſted berween Edward and Philip de Valois, which 
the plenipotentiaries of the two crowns could not 
determine, the king of 'England imagined he ſhould 
be able to remove all obſtructions to a ſolid peace, 
by a perſona] interview with Philip; and reſolved 
to croſs the ſea, on pretence of performing a vow 
of pilgrimage which he had made in ſome danger- 
ous emergency, leaving his brother John of Eltham 
guardian of the realm. He took ſhipping at Dover 
in April, with a very ſmall retinue; and in a few 
days ſettled the controverted points in an amicable 
manner with the king of France. Edward ac- 
knowledged that liege homage was due for Gui- 
enne ; he agreed to pay the reſidue of the money 
ſtipulated in the treaty with Charles Le Bel, as due 
to that prince, for coſts in the ſequeſtration of Gui- 
7 enne. 
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enne. Philip granted a remiſſion to the officers of * ©: 133%. 
the dutchy, who by that treaty were baniſhed their 
country ; he reſtored the town and caſtle of Xaintes, 
paid a ſum of money in lieu of damages; and a 
treaty was brought upon the carpet for a match be- | 
tween Philip's daughter Jane, and the young prince 
of England. NI 
The king returning to England, before the end Tranfac- | 
of the month, ſummoned a parliament to meet in e“ |} 
September, at Weſtminſter, in order to conſult them 
about a deſign which he had formed to viſit Ireland, 
and reduce the rebels of that country. But he was | 
adviſed to fend over ſome able officer, with troops 1 
ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh the peace of that kingdom, . 
and defer going thither in perſon until all the diſ- | 
turbances of England ſhould be ſuppreſſed. Sepa- 
rate bands of freebooters, conſiſting of diſſolute 
people and outlaws, habituated to rapine during 4 
tae late troubles, had fixed their haunts and habita- . 
tions in different foreſts, from whence they made 4 
occaſional excurſions, to rob travellers and lay the £8! 
ſubjects under contribution. They were fo bold 
and numerous as to ſet the civil power at defiance ; 
and being protected by ſome of the nobility, be- 
came ſo inſolent as to ſeize the judges on the circuit, 
and oblige them to pay ranſom for their lives and 
liberty. With a view to deliver the kingdom from 
this annoyance, the parliament prohibited juſts and 
tournaments, which ſerved as occaſions of rendez- 
vous to armed people. The lords were commanded 
to withdraw their countenance and protection from 
ſuch lawleſs robbers and delinquents, againſt whom wg i 
the king marched in perſon, with ſuch ſucceſs, that 7 
after having routed them in ſeveral engagements, 4 
he either killed, impriſoned, or expelled every in- 4 | 
dividual of their gangs; ſo that the nation was free 
from ſuch nuſances during the remaining part of 
his reign, As no other proviſion was made in the 
| | | treaty 
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Clauſ. 6. 
Edw. III. 


Edward Ba- 
ſic! invades 
and conquers 
Scctland ; 
where he is 
crowned, 
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treaty with France for reſtitution of the Agenois, 
but that of referring the diſpute to the deciſion of 
eight French peers, to be named by the king of 
England, Edward now reſolved to recover that 
country, even though they ſhould decide againſt his 
pretenſions : that he might be prepared for the exe- 
cution of his purpoſe, he contracted an alliance with 
the count of Gueldres, on whom he beſtowed his 


filter Eleanor in marriage; and received a large 


ſubſidy from the clergy and laity aſſembled in par- 
liament. 
The king of France being declared generaliſſimo 


of a cruſade, by the pope, ſollicited the aſſiſtance 
of the European princes, and in particular preſſed 


Edward to engage in the expedition; a propoſal 


whieh the parliament adviſed him to decline, unleſs 


Philip would defer his departure until the affairs of 


conſideration, a 


Ireland ſhould be ſettled, and England ſecured 
againſt all danger from Scotland, which now ſeemed 
to be on the eve of a ſurpriſing revolution. A bloody 
war had broke out in Ireland between the Engliſh 
government and the natives; and in another parlia- 
ment which met in September, the prelates and 
nobility having taken the ſtate of that kingdom into 
greed that conſiderable ſuccours of 
men and money ſhould be ſent over to ſtrengthen 


the hands of the adminiſtration: a ſubſidy was 


granted for that purpoſe; but they oppoſed the 


Rymer. 


king's going thither in perſon, becauſe his preſence 
was abſolutely neceflary to attend to the commotions 
in Scotland. Though it had been ſtipulated in the 
treaty with Robert de Brus, that the Engliſh barons 
ſhould be reſtored to the eſtates they had formerly 


poſſeſſed in Scotland, ſeveral barons, namely, Henry 


lord Beaumont earl of Buchan, David de Strath- 
bolgy earl of Athol, Gilbert Umfreville earl ct 
Angus, the lords Wake, Fitzwaren, Stafford, Fer- 


rers, Mowbray, Talbot, fir Roger Swinnerton, and 


others» 
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others, were {till debarred of the benefit of this ar- 
ticle. Edward had interpoſed with the Scottiſh 
regency in behalf of theſe noblemen, and was amuſed 
with evaſive anſwers ; from which he concluded that 
the Scots were reſolved to keep the lands they had 


uſurped. He had beſides, another cauſe of com- 


plaint againſt them : they had ſeized the town of 
Upſetlington, which, though fituated on the north- 
ern ſide of the Tweed, belonged to the biſhopric 
of Durham. The king was not ſorry for their 
furniſhing him with an handle to renounce the 
treaty, which he looked upon as inglorious, and 
highly prejudicial to his right of ſuperiority over 
Scotland, which he was determined one day to re- 
vive: but as he had promiſed upon bond to the 
pope, that he would obſerve the peace for the term 
of four years at leaſt, he would not take any ſtep 
by which he might run the riſque of incurring the 
penalty of the obligation. The noblemen, however, 
whoſe intereſt was more immediately concerned, re- 
{olved to exert themſelves for the recovery of their 
inheritances by force of arms: and without all 
doubt, they acted by the connivance of Edward. 


They had recourſe to Edward, the fon of John 


Baliol, who, at his father's death, had been lefc a 
minor, and priſoner in England. He was a prince 
of remarkable bravery, and a moſt enterprizing 
genius; and him they encouraged to make an ef- 
tort for the recovery of his father's crown. The 
conjuncture was favourable, on account of the non- 
age of David de Brus, the death of James lord 
Douglas, and the age and infirmities of Thomas 
Randolph, the guardian of the realm ; and they 
promiſed to raiſe a conſiderable body of forces to 
maintain his pretenſions. Edward gladly embraced 
the propoſal, and they began forthwith to prepare 
for the expedition. Though the king of England, 
in order to keep meaſures with his holineſs, pub- 


liſhed 
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the two kingdoms, and refuſed them a paſſage by land 
thro? his territories ; they perſiſted in their operations 
with unremitting aſſiduity, andembarking their forces 
at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, landed in the beginning 
of Augult at Kinghorn. Sir Alexander Seton, at 
the head of the Fite militia, endeavoured to oppoſe 
their landing; but was routed and lain with nine 
hundred of his followers. Baliol advancing to Dum- 
fermling, found a magazine of arms, which were 
given to thoſe who joined his banner in Scotland, 
Then he proceeded towards Gladſmuir, where Do- 
nald earl of Marre, the new guardian, was en- 
camped, at the head of a numerous army, while 
an advanced body had poſted themſelves on the 
other fide of the river, to diſpute the paſſage of the 
Engliſh. Confiding in their numbers, and the 
depth of the river, they lay in a very careleſs man- 
ner, almoſt wholly unguarded; and this circum- 
itance being communicated to Baliol by one of his 
friends in the Scottiſh army, who at the ſame time 
ditcovered a ford at a place called Duplin, he paſſed 
It in the night with all his forces, and fell upon the 
enemy, who were immediately routed and ſlain in 
great numbers. The earl of Marre, who lay with 
the main body at the diſtance of ſome miles from 
the ſcene of this action, propoſed to ſtarve out the 
Engliſh without fighting; but Robert earl of Car- 
rick, natural ſon of the late Robert de Brus, treat- 
ing this propoſal as the effect of cowardice, a diſ- 
pute aroſe, in the courſe of which thoſe ferocious 
chiefs challenged each other to begin the battle 
without delay; and they forthwith advanced 
againſt Baliol wich the utmoſt precipitation, while 
their followers ran after them in diſorder. Such 
was the confuſion of this attack, that when they 
arrived in a narrow defile through which they 


were obliged to paſs, men and horſes tumbled over 
one 
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one another; and they lay in heaps, an eaſy prey 
to the Engliſh, who made a terrible ſlaughter, 
The two impetuous leaders were ſlain, together 
with Alan earl of Monteith, Campbell the Scottiſh 
earl of Athol ; the lords Neil, and Alexander de 
Brus, Robert lord Keith, William lord Hay, con- 
{table of Scotland; Alexander lord Lindſay; a 
great number of knights and geatlemen, and about 
thirteen thouſand ſoldiers; whereas the loſs of the 
Engliſh did not amount to forty men. After this 
ſignal victory, Baliol entered Perth without op- 
poſition; and finding it well ſupplied with provi- 
ſions, employed his forces in putting the place in 
a poſture of defence. This was a very neceſſary 
precaution; for the fortifications were ſcarce re- 
paired when he found himſelf beſieged by Patrick 
earl of Dunbar, and Archibald Douglas, who had 
raiſed a conſiderable army of hardy troops on the 
border; and, as they could not come up in time 
to prevent the diſaſter of Gladſmuir, now reſolved 
to block up the victor, ſo as reduce him by famine. 
They in a great meaſure depended upon John Crab- 
be, a Flemiſh ſailor, whom they had enliſted in their 
ſervice. He then lay with ten well- armed ſhips 
in the harbour of , Berwick; and they ſent him 
orders to deſtroy the Engliſh ſquadron which was 
ſtationed at the mouth of the Tay, for the conve- 
nience of ſupplying Baliol and his followers. He 
accordingly attacked them with great fury; but 
met with ſuch a warm reception, that all his own 
veſſels were either burnt or taken; and the Scot- 
tiſh generals finding themſelves diſappointed in 
that quarter, as well as in want of proviſions, while 
Baliol was furniſhed by ſea, abandoned their en- 
terprize, and diſmiſſed their forces. The Scots in 
general, aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of Baliol's ſuc- 
ceſs, and intimidated by the loſs they had ſul- 
tained, laid aſide all thoughts of further oppoſi- 


tion ; 
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tion; and he was crowned king of Scotland at 
Scone, in the month of September. Very few 
noblemen of the country aſſiſted at this ceremony: 
but the earl of Marche, and Archibald Douglas, 
with thoſe of the Bruſſian intereft, propoſed a truce 
till Candlemas ; to which he aſſented, that he might 
have time to hold a parliament for ſettling the at- 
fairs of the kingdom. In this interval young 
David de Brus, with Jane, ſiſter of the king of 
England, the princeſs to. whom he had been at- 
fianced, was ſent over to France, where Philip re- 
ceived them with great hoſpitality. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs in Scotland, 
when king Edward ſummoned a parliament to 
meet at York, in order to conſult his prelates and 
nobility, about the regulation of his conduct, touch- 
ing this unexpected revolution. This aſſembly 
being very thin, it was adjourned till January, when 
the members having deliberated upon the ſubject, 
adviſed his majeſty to conſult the opinions ot the 
pope and the king of France, who had already ſol- 

icited his interpoſition in behalf of David, to whom 
his own ſiſter was betrothed. They at the ſame 
time exhorted him to appoint proper guardians 
of the Marches: and keep none but truſty and 
wiſe counſellors about his perſon. One would be 
apt to think, from the nature of their advice, that 
they diſapproved of a war with Scotland, as they 
did not mention the circumſtance of his claim to 
the ſuperiority of that kingdom, which he deſired 
them particularly to conſider. Perhaps, indeed, 
they thought it unneceſſary to ſignify their opinions 
on that ſubject, as Edward had already taken his 
reſolution. Before the meeting of this ſeſſion he 
had an interview at Roxburg with Baliol, who did 
liege homage for the kingdom of Scotland; obliged 
himſelf to aſſign the town, caſtle, and ſhire of Ber- 
wick, in part of two thouſand pounds to be yeariy 


paid 
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paid to the king of England; to aſſiſt him in his 4. C. 1333. 
wars with a certain number of troops; and to marry 
his ſiſter Jane, provided her conlent could be ob- 
tained, and her contract with David de Brus an- 


nulled. "Ro 
2 . jon vi Efforts of 
Baliol, after his coronation, leaving Perth to 3 


the care of Duncan earl of Fife, directed his march party. 
towards Roxburgh; and in his route was attacked 
by Andrew Murray, whom he defeated and took 
priſoner. Then thinking himlelt ſecure in the 
ſubmiſſion of the kingdom, and the truce which 
had been concluded, he diſmiſſed his Engliſh 
troops, and repaired to Annan, where he propoſed 
to hold his parliament, The Bruſſian party, with- 
out paying any regard to the truce, reſolved to 
inatch this opportunity of ſeizing him and his at- 
tendants ; and executed the ſcheme with ſuch cir- 
cumſpection and diſpatch, that Edward had ſcarce 
time to mount a horſe without bridle or ſaddle, 
on which he eſcaped with great diflicuity to Car- 
liſle; while his followers fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and his own brother Henry loſt his life, 
after having performed miracles of valour in at- 
tempting to effect a retreat, The Scots under Sir 
W. Douglas, fluſhed with their ſucceſs, made in- 
curſions into Cumberland, which they ravaged 
without ſcruple; and this infraction of the peace 
afforded the king of England a plauſible pretence 
to renounce the treaty, and declare for Baliol. Hoſ- 
tilities were now committed on both ſides; and 
leveral ſkirmiſhes fought on the border. Sir W. 
Douglas was defeated and taken by Sir Anthony 
Lucy; and Andrew Murray, in fighting with 
Baliol at Roxburgh, advanced ſo far before his 
followers, that his communication was cut off, and 
he was carried into the caſtle, Puchanan. 
Edward king of England having now no longer 
any reaſon to conceal his deſigns, complained to 
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the courts of France, Rome, and Flanders, of the 
hoſtilities which the Scots had committed; ſent 
ambaſſadors to demand homage of David de Brus: 
and this being peremptorily retuſed, denounced war 
againſt him as a contumacious vaſſal. He ſent for 
reinforcements to Aquitain and'Ireland ; and ap- 
pointed the rendezvous of his army at Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, from whence he marched, in the be- 
ginning of May, to beſiege Berwick, which he in- 
veſted immediately, fixing his head-quarters at 
Tweede-mouth. The Scots had ſupplied this fron- 
tier with a ſtrong garriſon, under two of their braveſt 
commanders, namely Sir William de Keith, go- 
vernor of the town, and Patrick Dunbar earl of 
Marche, guardian of the realm. Theſe leaders 
made ſuch a gallant defence, ruining the works of 
the beſiegers in repeated ſallies, that Edward, after 
having made ſeveral unſucceſsful attacks, reſolved 
to change the ſiege into a kind of blockade by ſea 
and land, in order to reduce them by famine; and 
in the mean time to penetrate with part of his army 
into the heart of Scotland, in hope of bringing the 
guardian to a deciſive battle. He accordingly left 
the conduct of the ſiege to Baliol, and entering that 
country, advanced as far as Edinburgh, without 
any other oppoſition than that of being incommoded 
in his march by the detachments of Archibald 
Douglas, now guardian of the realm, who wilely 
avoided a general engagement. After a tedious and 
fruitleſs progreſs through a barren country, from 
which the natives had conveyed their moſt valuable 
effects to inacceſſible faſtneſſes, he returned to 
Berwick, the ſiege of which he now reſumed with 
redoubled vigour ; nor could he be diverted from 
his purpoſe, though Douglas marched into Eng- 
land, and even inveſted the caſtle of Banborough, 
in which the queen reſided, Edward knew the 
place was well fortified, and the Scots unproviewd 
| Wit 
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with implements for a ſiege: he therefore conſi- 4. C. 1333. 


dered the attempt as an artifice to draw him from 
Berwick, which he was reſolved to reduce at all 
events. The Scots continued to make an obſtinate 
defence, until their fortifications were almoſt in- 
tirely demoliſhed; and then they demanded a truce 
of five days, on condition of ſurrendering the place 
if it ſhould not be relieved before the expiration of 
that term. Sir William de Keith was furniſhed 
with a ſafe- conduct, by virtue of which he repaired 
to Banborough, at that time beleaguered by Dou- 
glas, whom he perſuaded to march to the relief of 
the place : but the truce expiring before he could 
approach the Engliſh army, Edward demanded the 
immediate ſurrender of the town and caſtle ; and 
Seton, the deputy-governor, ſtarting ſome difficul- 
ties, he ordered that officer's two ſons, whom he 
received as hoſtages, to be hanged before the walls, 
in ſight of their father. This at leaſt is the ac- 
count given by the Scottiſh writers, which however 
is denied by all the Engliſh hiſtorians, who affirm 
that the Scottiſh army came in ſight before the truce 
was expired ; and therefore Edward could have no 
pretence for demanding a ſurrender. Douglas, 
with a numerous army, arrived at Bothville, near 
Halidowne hill, on Monday the nineteenth day of 
July, and drew up his forces in four diviſions, 
commanded by the principal nobility of Scotland, 
The Engliſh were poſted upon the hill, drawn up 
alſo in four battalions, flanked with archers, for 
which the kingdom was always famous. In this 
ſituation did Edward wait the attack of the enemy, 
who began to aſcend the hill with great impetuoſity 
about the hour of veſpers. But they met with ſuch 
a reception as in a little time checked their career, 
They were ſoon out of breath, in conſequence of run- 
ning up the hill in armour; they were terribly galled 
by the arrows of the Engliſh; they ſuffered ſe- 
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upon them inceſſantly; and their general being 
killed by a ſpear, they fell into diforder and dejec- 
tion. Edward perceiving them fatigued, broken, and 
diſpirited, ordered John lord Darcy to attack them in 
flank, with a body of light- armed foot from Ire- 
land; while he bimſelf fell in among them, at the 
head of a choice brigade of men at arms, and 
archers on horſeback. The men at arms in the 
Scottiſh army had diſmounted to begin the attack; 
and now, when they might have made ſome defence 
on horſeback, they found themſelves deprived of 
their horſes, by the lacquies who had fled with 
them from the field of battle. All reſiſtance was 
now at an end; the enemy was ſurrounded, and an 
horrible carnage enſued. Twenty thouſand Scots 
fell in the battle, and in the purſuit; and almoſt 
the whele nobility of the kingdom were either killed 
or taken. This great victory was obtained at the 
expence of one knight, one e{quire, and thirteen 
foot ſoldiers, who loſt their lives; and the town 

and caſtle of Berwick ſurrendered next morning. 
The king punctually performed the articles of 
the capitulation; granted time for the Scottiſh in- 
habitants to remove their effects, and permitted 
thoſe to ſtay who were diſpoſed to take the oaths 
to the Englith government. Patrick Dunbar earl 
of Marche entered into his ſervice; and, in con- 
junction with the lord Henry de Piercy, was entruſted 
with the guard of Lothian and Galloway. Edward 
havitig annexed Berwick to the crown of England 
for ever, and given orders for repairing the forti- 
fica-ions, left fix and twenty thouſand men with 
Balicl, to aſſiſt him in the reduction of Scotland: 
and diſbanding the reſt of his army, returned to 
the ſouthern parts of his dominions. Scotland was 
by this time ſo weakened and diſcouraged by the 
loſs of ſo many battles, and all che flower of the 
3 | nodility, 
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nobility, that Baliol could expect to meet with very &. © 1333. 
little oppoſition. He accordingly over ran the 

whole country without reſiſtance, and reduced all | 
the caſtles except thoſe of Dunbritton, Urquhart, | 
and two or three others that were deemed impreg- | 
nable. He then ſummoned a parliament to meet 1 
at Edinburgh, at which ſeven biſhops, together 1 
with the Engliſh earls of Buchan, Athole, and Mar, Mi 
the earl of Marche, Sir Wilham de Keith, and Sir ; 
Alexander Seton, aſſiſted. And here the charters — 
of homage to the king of England, ſubſcribed by 1 
Baliol, were ſolemnly confirmed; David earl of | 
Athol, the lords Beaumont and Talbot, were put | 
in poſſeſſion of the eſtates to which they laid claim | 
in Scotland; Henry de Piercy was gratified for his : 
ſervices with the Pele of Lochmaban, Annandale, A! 
and Moffetdale, which belonged to the earl of {0 | 
Murray; and grants were made to ſeveral other {| 
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S 
Engliſn gentlemen, at the expence of the Scottiſh 


proprietors. All the ſtatutes and ordinances paſſed Ti 
in the reigns of Robert and David de Brus, were 5 
repealed; and all the lands they had granted away 
reclaimed and reſtored to the former poſſeors. ' 
Theſe meaſures, however juſt, were extremely im- 14 
politic; inaſmuch as all the people thus deprived jt 
of their poſſeſſions, were rendered deſperate, and 1 
became the implacable enemies of Baliol; and the 4 g 
Scots in general, who were violently inteteſted in 
the glory of their nation, looked with contempt 
and deteſtation upon a prince who had ſo ſhame- 
fully given up that independence which had coſt i 
them fo much blood to maintain, They conſidered / 
Baliol as an alien, and the fon of him who firſt ac- 1 
knowledged himſelf the vaſſal of the firſt dward; 
and their affection glowed in favour of the fon 
of their great reſtorer. The reſentment o his 
5 old enemies was not ſo prejudicial to his inz<-(t 
2s the alienation of his friends. He was fo im- 
2 3 prudent 
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prudent as to diſoblige the loxd Beaumont, who 
had been the firſt author and chief ſupport of his 
enterprize, and laid him under a variety of obliga- 
tions, The earldom of Buchan, which he claimed 
in right of his wife, who was daughter of Alex- 
ander Cumin, was diſmembered in favour of Sir 
Alexander Mowbray, who had ſome pretenſions to 
a part of the inheritance. This perſon had been a 
violent partiſan of the Bruſſian intereſt ; but had 
lately abandoned his party, and made his peace 
with Baliol. The cauſe between him and Beau- 
mont was debated in parliament : Talbot and 
Strathbolgy declared in favour of their countryman 
Beaumont ; while the Scottiſh members eſpouſed 
the intereſt of Mowbray. The diſpute was carried 
on with great violence; and Baliol pronounced 
ſentence in favour of the latter. The parliament 
immediately broke up in great confuſion. Beau- 
mont and Athole retired to their reſpective earl- 
doms; and Talbot, in his return to England, was 
taken by a party of Bruſſians, and conveyed to the 
caſtle of Dunbritton. Baliol immediately ſaw his 
intereſt divided, and well nigh deſtroyed by this 
diſpute; and conſcious of his own indiſcretion, re- 
ſolved to reconcile himſelf to the friends he had diſ- 
obliged : he revoked the ſentence he had paſſed 
again{t Beaumont, gratified Athole with a grant of 
other eſtates, and promiſed to pay Talbot's ran- 
ſom. This accommodation was too late to repair 
the miſchief he had done; becauſe his friends were 
by this time diſperſed ; and many deſpairing of his 
being able to maintain his dignity, had already in- 
rolled themſelves among the adherents of David. 
Some of the prelates and noblemen of that party 
had retired into France, and ſollicited ſuccours 
from Philip, who renewed the league which had 
been made between his predeceflor and Robert de 
Brus; and ſent a body of troops, commanded by 

Arnoul 
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Arnoul de Audenham, to aſſiſt them againſt Baliol. 4- C. 1334. 
Theſe ſuccours, and the promiſe of further rein- 
forcement, concurred with the diſſentions among 
Edward's party, to elevate the hopes of the Bruſ- 

fans, and encourage them to raiſe forces for the 
reſtoration of David. The lord Andrew Murray, 
guardian of Scotland, who had been priſoner at 
Roxburgh, recovered his liberty in this critical con- 
juncture, and put himſelf at the head of that in- 

tereſt. He was joined by Mowbray, now diſ- 
obliged in his turn at the repeal of the ſentence, 

which had been pronounced in his favour: they 
iaveſted the lord Beaumont in his ſtrong caſtle of 
Dundurg, and compelled him to capitulate. The 

earl of Athole fled into Lochabar, bur being cloſe 
purſued, was obliged to ſubmit, and take the oath 

to David, whoſe friends in a very little time made 
themſelves maſters of all the northern part of Scot- 

land. | 

Edward king of England had ſummoned a Ln The king 

liament at London, to deliberate on the ſubject of Se 


3 penetrates 
an expedition he propoſed to undertake for the re- into the 


lief of the Holy Land, in conjunction with other — 
European princes; but, when he heard of this 
turn of affairs in Scotland, that deſign was poſt- 
poned; and their deliberations adopted a more in- 
tereſting object. They immediately granted ex- 
traordinary ſubſidies for the reduction of the inſur- 
gents in Scotland: the king forthwith ſummoned 
the military tenants, and reſolved to paſs the winter 
in the North, that he might be at hand in the 
ſpring to invade that country with a powerful army. 
Mean while he ſent a body of forces to the aſſiſtance 
of Edward Baliol, who, thus reinforced, over-ran 
all the weſtern parts of Scotland ; and had well 
nigh taken Robert, the ſteward of that kingdom, 
a youth about fifteen years of age, the nephew and 
heir of David de Brus, whom he ſucceeded on the 
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Scottiſh throne. He was lord of Bute and Arran, 
two iſlands which Baliol reduced: but young Ro- 
bert eſcaped his ſearch, and took refuge in the cal. 
tle of Dunbritton. During theſe tranfactions in the 
Weſt, king Edward entered Scotland by Berwick, 

marched into the heart of the kingdom without 
ſeeing the face of an enemy; and, in his return, 

received a letter from Patrick Dunbar earl of 
Marche, containing a formal renunciation of his 
homage. In all probability the ſiege of his caſtle 
would have been the immediate conſequence of this 
defection, had not the operations of war been ful. 

pended by the arrival of ambaſſadors from France 

{ent to mediate an accommodation between the Scots 
and the king of England. A treaty was immedi- 

ately begun at Gedeling, near Nottingham, whi- 

ther the Scottiſh commiſſioners repaired, under the 
ſecurity of a ſafe conduct; and in the mean time 
both parties agreed to a ceſſation of arms, to con- 

tinue to the following Midſummer. 

The plan of pac fication drawn up by the French 
ambaſſadors, who were in the intereſt of the Scots, 
was utterly rejected by Edward, who reſolved to 
treat with them i in another manner. All the biſhops, 
barons, and freeholders in Ireland, were ordered to 
contribute a certain proportion of men and money 
for the reduction of Scotland: the earls of Namur, 
Juliers, and Montbeliard, were engaged in the ſer— 
vice of England; and directions given for equip- 
ping large fleets in Gaſcony and England. The 
lord juſtice D*Arcy brought a body of forces 
from Ireland, in ſix and fifty veſſels, with which 
he ravaged the iſles of Bute and Arran. The 
king aſſembled his army in June, and dividing it 
into two bodies, ſent one to invade Scotland, by 
the way of Berwick, under the command of Ed- 
ward Balio!, aſſiſted by the earls of Surrey and 
Arundel, the lords Beaumont, Piercy, Nevil, 55 
ä or 
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ford, and Cantiloupe ; while he himſelf, accompa A. C. 1335 
nied by the count of Juliers, at the head of his | 
foreign knights, and the chief nobility of England, | 
entered the enemy's country by the way of Carliſle; 
and a fleet of one hundred and ſixty fail were or- 
dered to cruiſe along the coafts of that kingdom. 
The Bruſſians were not ſo mad as to face theſe ar- 
mies in the field. They retired, as uſual, with 
their valuable effects to their mountains, foreſts, 
and moraſſes, from whence they occaſionally at- 
tacked rhe ſtraggling parties and detachments of 
the Engliſh; and the two kings mer at Perth, after 
having ravaged the whole country through which 
they paſſed. While they reſided at this place, the 
young count of Namur, in his march to join them 1 
with a body of foreigners, was attacked in a moor 1 
near Edinburgh by à ſuperior number of Scots, 
under the command of the earls of Marche and 
Murray, and Sir William Douglas. The foreigners 
and their young count fought with great gallantry, 
till they were overpowered, and then they retreated 
to the rock on which the caſtle of Edinburgh had 
ſtood. There they fortified themſelves amidft the : 
ruins of the fortreſs which Edward had ordered to 
be demoliſhed ; bur, as they were deſtitute of pro- 
viſion, they could not help ſurrendering at diſcre- 
tion, The earl of Murray, from a principle of 
romantic honour, not only diſmiſſed him without 
a ranſom, but alſo conveyed him ſafely into Eng- 
land; and as he returned from thence he fell into 
an ambuſh, formed by the garriſon of Roxburgh, 
by which he was routed and taken priſoner. Ed- 
ward continuing ſtill at Perth, detached the forces 
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= of the four northern counties, under the command 1 
N of his brother John of Eltham, and Sir Anthony 4 
5 Lucy, to reduce and ravage Galloway, Carrick, 81 
4 Kyle, and Cunningham, where the intereſt of Bruce | | 
= chiefly predominated; and a body of Scots advanc- 1 
N ing againſt them, with the earl of Marche and Sir | 1 1 
bt 
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A. C 1335. William Douglas, a very obſtinate engagement en- 
ſued, in which the enemy were defeated with-con- 

— ſiderable ſlaughter. 
ads. This defeat ſtruck a damp into the hearts of the 
Many noble- Bruſſians, who could have very little reaſon to hope 
men of that for ſucceſs againſt ſuch a powerful monarch as Ed- 


country take 


he oath of ward, who was already in poſſeſſion of the whole 
the king of Kingdom, and numbered great part of the natives 
England. in his ſervice. Robert the ſteward, and David earl 
of Athole, deſpairing of being abie to maintain the 
war, ſent commiſſioners to ſue for peace, and make 
a tender of their ſubmiſſion ; and the ſeaſon being 
pretty far advanced, Edward, who had no inclination 
to ſpend the winter in Scotland, lent a willing ear 
to their propoſals. The treaty was managed by 
Alexander and Geoffry Mowbray ; and, after ſome 
debates, concluded on condition that the Scottiſh 
noblemen ſhould have the benefit of a general am- 
neſty ; enjoy the lands, honours, and offices, in 
Scotland, and be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates in England, which had been confiſcated; 
that the kirk, and boroughs of Scotland, ſhould 
enjoy all their privileges and franchiſes; and all the 
offices of the crown and kingdom be beſtowed on 
natives only, except in ſome particular caſes, where 
king Edward Baliol might ſee reaſon to exert his 
prerogative in behalf of perſons of a different na- 
tion, To theſe articles, ſigned at Perth in the 
month of Auguſt, Duncan earl of Fife, and orhers 
of the Scottiſh nobility, acceded : and ſome who 
held out till September, in hope of being ſuccoured 
from France, ſeeing themſelves diſappointed from 
that quarter, ſubmitted tq the terms of the follow- 
ing agreement. They promiſed to obey Baliol as 
their king, during his natural life, on condition 
that David de Brus ſhovld ſucceed him on the 
throne of Scotland, and in the mean time be ho- 
nourably maintained at London. They even un- 
dertook for David's appearance in the Engliſh par- 
lament, 
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liament, to be held after Michaelmas, in London, 
to ſtand to the award of his king and his council. 
After this agreement the king convened the biſhops, 
noblemen, and freeholders, of his party, at Edin- 
burgh, where two inſtruments were drawn up, and 
ſealed with the great ſeal of the kingdom, declar- 
ing that David's predeceſſors, kings of Scotland, 
had held, in antient times, their realm of the kings 
of England, to whom they had done homage, and 
{wore fealty, as appeared by old records, and pleas 
of the crown. David therefore, by his letters- 
patent, expedited with the advice and conſent of 
the three eſtates of the kingdom, 1n parliament at 
Edinburgh, did acknowledge to hold the kingdom 
of Scotland, and alſo the iſles, of Edward III. king 
of England, by liege homage and fealty, as of the 
ſuperior lord of the kingdom of Scotland ; notwith- 
ſtanding all, and all manner of releaſes, remiſſions, 
quit claims, and other letters whatſoever, made by 
any king or kings of England to the contrary *. 
Andrew Murray the regent, and the greateſt part 
of the Scottiſh nation, were not concerned in theſe 
tranſactions, but {till continued to annoy the Eng- 
liſh, and the adherents of Baliol, with hot incur- 
ſions and deſperate attacks: nor did they yet reſign 
the hopes they had conceived of being powerfully 
ſuccoured by the French monarch. The king hav- 
ing received the homage of thoſe who ſubmitted to 
his ſway, ordered the fortifications of Perth to be re- 
paired, the caftles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Both- 
wel, to be rebuilt; and leaving the earl of Athole 
guardian of the northern parts of the kingdom, re- 
turned to Berwick in the beginning of October. 
David Strathbolgy earl of Athole had been received 
into favour, upon his declaring that the fealty he 
This charter, contained in a cheſt minſter- abbey; and is ſuppoſed by 
entitled Scotia, is to be ſeen in the old Tyrrel, and other judicious Engliſh 
Chapter-houle in the cloyiter of Weſt= hiſtorians, to be a piece of forgery. 
had 
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had ſworn to David de Brus was the effect of com- 
pulfion ; and, in order to manifeſt his zeal for the 
ſervice of Edward, he marched at the head of three 
thouſand men to beſiege the caſtle of Kildrummy, 
in which the regent's wife reſided. Murray was ng 
ſooner informed of her danger, than he aſſembled 
a ſmall body of forces, and marched to her relief, 
accompanied by the earl of Marche and Sir William 
Douglas; and although inferior to Athole in num. 
ber, gave him battle without hefitation, at a place 
called Kilblane, where David Strathbolgy was de. 
feated and ſlain. The victors, encouraged by this 
advantage, inveſted the caſtles of Coupar and Lo- 
chindoris: and the progreſs of their arms in that 
part of the country contributed more than the in- 
terceſſion of the pope and the French king, to pre- 
vail upon Edward of England to conclude a truce 
with the regent, to continue till the ninth day of 
May, in the ſucceeding year. This ſuſpenſion was 
intended as the prelude to a peace; and the treaty 
was ſet on foot at Newcaſtle, to which place the 
regent, with Sir William Douglas, Sir William de 
Keith, and Robert Lauther, repaired on the faith 


of a ſale conduct, which was likewiſe granted to 
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ſix other commiſſioners of the ſame nation, deputed 
by David de Brus from France, to forward the 
negotiation. 

Notwithſtanding the profeſſions of Philip de Va- 
lois, he was fo far from being hearty in his endea- 
vours to promote an accommodation, that his en- 
voys, by his direction, ſtarted ſuch difficulties as 
rendered the conferences of no effect. It was the 
intereſt of the French king to foment the war, that 
Edward, being employed at home, ſhould have no 
leiſure to execute the ſcheme he had projected for 
the ſupport of his pretenſions to the kingdom of 
France. Philip had publicly declared that he would 
alſiſt his allies the Scots to the utmoſt of his 227 
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ne had already ſent over conſiderable ſupplies of 4. C. 1336- 


men, money, and ammunition, with ſome officers 
of experience; and he cajoled them in ſuch a man- 
ner, with promiſes of more powerful reinforcements, 
that their commiſſioners roſe very high in their de- 
mands; ſo that the nogotiations were broke off, 
and the regent waited with impatience for the expi- 
ration of the truce, that he might take the field and 
renew the operations of war. Edward was perfectly 
well acquainted with the complexion of the French 
politics, and forelaw that the conferences would 
prove abortive; he was informed of all the tranſ- 
ations of the Scots, not only at the courts of Paris 
and Rome, but alſo in ſeveral other countries, 
where they ſollicited ſuccours with good proſpect of 
ſucceſs ; and he reſolved to proceed in his prepara- 
tions, without depending upon the iſſue of the ne- 
gotiation. He had, in two ſucceſſive parliaments 
at York and Weſtminſter, enacted ſeveral laws for 
the benefit of commerce, and ſome ſalutary regu- 
lations for the prevention and puniſhment of rob- 
bery and rapine; and his ſubjects, both of the clergy 
and laity, with whom he was by this time become 
extremely popular, chearfully granted conſiderable 
ſubſidies for maintaining and improving the con- 
queſts he had made in Scotland. 

Thus amply ſupplied with money, he ſummoned 
his military tenants to meet him 1: arms at the place 
of rendezvcus in the North, ſo as to be ready to 
enter Scotland at the expiration of the truce ; and 
appointed Henry, ſon of the earl of Lancaſter, 
commander in chief of the forces deſtined for that 
expedition. About the latter end of June he con- 
voked a parliament at Northampton, to concert 
meaſures ior defeating the deſigns of France, from 
which an invaſion Was expected; and while he and 
his parliament were engroſſed by theſe deliberations, 
he received intelligence of the hoſtilities recom- 
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4. c. 1336. menced by the Scottiſh regent Murray, who, as 
ſoon as the truce expired, took the field with a body 
of forces, reduced the caſtles of St. Andrews ang 
Bothwel, and inveſted thoſe of Stirling and Lochin. 
doris. The king, alarmed at his progreſs, ſet out 
immediately for Berwick, where he was joined by 
a body of troops, with which he proceeded to 
Perth; and his arrival was no leſs welcome to his 
friends than diſagreeable to the enemy, who no 
ſooner underſtood that he was in Scotland, than 
they made a deſperate aſſault upon the caſtle of 
Stirling, in which Sir William de Keith was ſlain, 
Being repulſed in this attempt with great loſs, and 
informed that Edward was on the march to relieve 
the place, they abandoned that enterprize, as wel 
as the ſiege of Lochindoris, and retired to their 
faſtneſſes, to avoid a general battle. The king 
advanced through Athole to Inverneſs, and from 
thence proceeded by Elgin through the ſhire of 
Murray, which he laid in deſolation. The lord 
Beaumont, who commanded a ſeparate detachment, 
put all to the ſword without mercy whom he 'u!- 
pected of having been concerned in the battle againſt 
his brother-in-law the earl of Athole. The town 
of Aberdeen was levelled to the ground, in reveng? 
for the death of Sir Thomas Roſſelin, whom the 
inhabitants had attacked and ſlain on his landing at 
Dunotter ; and Edward having made a progre!s t0 
the extremity of Scotland, returned to Perth, leav- 

Fordun, ing the country he had over-run a miſerable monu- 

Monmouth. ment of his vengeance, While he was thus em- 
ployed in the northern parts of Scotland, his bro- 
ther John, at the head of another army, marched 
into the weſtern counties, which were the moſt 
ſtrongly attached to the Bruſſian intereſt, and filled 
all Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, and Cuningham, with 
ſlaughter and devaſtation. 
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Edward's return from this fruitleſs expedition 4. C. 1336. 
{-ems to have been haſtened by the accounts he re- England is 
ceived of the French king's deſigns and prepara- nn fn. 
tions. That monarch had by this time equipped a vaſion from 
powerful armament by ſea and land, for the aſſiſt- Fong 
ance of the Scots, and appointed their young king 
David admiral of his fleet: under this youthful 
commander his navy ſcoured the channel, ravaged 
the Iſle of Wight, and the iſlands of Jerſey and 
Guernſey ; and while he threatened a deſcent upon 
England, a ſtrong army was afſembled in order to 
invade Guienne. Edward, though he wanted to 
avoid an open rupture with France, until he ſhould 
have entirely reduced Scotland, thought it high time 
to provide for the ſafety of his kingdom. He ſent 
for a fleet from B1yonne, in Gaſcony, to come and 
cruiſe in the Engliſh channel; and though he could 
not prevent the preparations that were making in 
Holland, Denmark, and Norway, for the benefit 
of the Scots, he prevailed upon the ſtates of Genoa 
and Provence to put a {tap to the armaments which 
the king of France had ſet on foot among them, 
under the pretence of fitting out a navy for the pur- 
poſes of the cruſade. The king having taken theſe 
ſteps, repaired to England, and ſummoned a par- 
liament to meet at Nottingham on the twenty third 
day of September, where ſome ſumptuary laws were 
enacted, reſtricting the prelates and nobility to two 
courſes at every meal, except at great feſtivals; 
and prohibiting all who did not poſſeſs one hundred 
pounds a year, from wearing furs, or filk of foreign 
manufacture: at the ſametime the uſe of foreign cloth 
was limited to the royal family alone. In conſidera- 
tion of theſe prudent laws, by which the progreſs 
of luxury was checked, and the Engliſh manufac- 
tures encouraged, the clergy and laity granted him 
a conſiderable ſubſidy, beſides an additional duty on 
wool; and he returned to Scotland, where his pre- 
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He had no ſooner 
quitred that kingdom than Andrew Murray, at the 
head of the Bruſſians, took the field, and reduced 
the caſtles of Dunotter, Kinnef, and Lauriſton, 
which he had fortified in his laſt expedition; and 
his brother, John of Eltham, whom he had left 
with Baliol to command his forces, died at Perth in 
his abſence. The king arrived at that place in the 
beginning of November ; but as Andrew Murray, 
at his approach, retired to the foreſt of Platen, 
where he remained during the whole winter, all Ed- 
ward's military operations amounted to no more 
than burning and waſting the open country, and 
repairing the caſtles of Stirling, Edinburgh, and 
Roxburgh. It was at this juncture, that receiving 
advice of the depredations committed by the Frencn 
fleet upon his territories and ſubjects, he impowered 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Lon- 
don, the earls of Surrey and Lancaſter, with Wil- 
liam Clifton, conſtable of Dover, to hold a great 
council at London, and concert proper, means for 
defending the kingdom, and the coaſt, from David 
de Brus and his adherents: ar the fame time, he 
granted a commiſſion to Geoffry de Say, one of his 
admirals, to equip a ſtrong fleet, and affert his do- 
minion in the Engliſh ſea, which his predeceſſors 
had always maintained; and in particular to fall 
upon the galleys of France, ſhould they move to- 
wards the coaſt of England or Scotland. He had 
attempted to compromiſe his difference with the 
king of France, in the way of negotiation ; but 
now ſeeing the affected delays of that monarch ter- 
minate in open hoſtilities committed at ſea by his 
ſhips, and in Guienne by his army, he reſolved to 
be trifled wich no longer, but prepare for a vigorous 
war; not only in putting his kingdom in a poſture 
of defence, but likewiſe in ſtrengthening his hands 


with foreign alliances, For this purpoſe he ſent 
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gents to treat with the duke of Auſtria, the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, and the biſhop of Liege; and 
empowered his allies, the counts of Hainault, Hol- 
land, and Juliers, to contract with ſuch potentates 
as they ſhould think proper to engage in his intereſt. 
In order to attach the duke of Brabant to his cauſe, 
he conſented that a ſtaple of Engliſh wool ſhould 
be fixed at Bruſlels; though ſuch an exportation 
was very prejudicial to the manufactures of his own 
country, and diametrically oppoſite to his former 
policy, which had prompted him to grant extra- 
ordinary encouragement to ſuch weavers and cloth- 
workers of the Low Countries as ſhould come over 
and ſettle in England, | | 

That theſe meaſures might be taken with the 
greater diſpatch, he returned to England, and con- 
vened a parliament at Weſtminſter, in March, when 
his eldeſt ſon Edward was created duke of Corn- 
wall; Henry, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Lancaſter, 
was promoted to the earldom of Derby ; that of 
Glouceſter was conferred upon Hugh de Audeley, 
William Clinton was made earl of Huntingdon, 
William de Bohun was gratified with the earldom 
of Northampton, William de Montacute was created 
earl of Saliſbury, and Robert D*Ufford earl of Suf- 
folk. Theſe promotions were the prelude to a war 
with France, which Edward determined to proſecute 
againſt Philip, not only for the recovery of the lands 
in Guienne which he had ſeized, but for his whole 
kingdom, of which he conceived himſelf to be the 
true heir, as next in blood to the late king. He 
was encouraged in theſe ſentiments by Robert D*Ar- 
tos, related to the blood royal of France, who was 
at this time a refugee in England. That nobleman, 
who had married Philip's ſiſter, preſuming upon this 
alliance, and his great power and influence in the 
kingdom, revived a law-ſuit for the county of Ar- 
tois, which had been formerly decided in favour of 
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his aunt Maude, daughter of Robert count of 
Artois; and, in order to ſupport the proceſs, he 
produced ſome deeds forged for the purpoſe by a 
lady of Bethune, called Divion, who poſſeſſed an 
amazing talent of counterfeiting ſeals and writings. 
The forgery however was detected; and Divion, 
in conſequence of her own confeſſion, condemned 
to the flames. The deed was cancelled, and Ro- 
bert diſmiſſed from court in diſgrace. Being after- 
wards ſummoned before the court of peers to anſwer 
for this ſubornation, he refuſed to appear; and after 
three citations he was baniſhed the kingdom, and 
his eſtate confiſcated. Thus exiled he retired into 
Brabant, from whence he came over to England, 
where he met with a very honourable reception 
from Edward, who affected to treat him with the 
ſame diſtinction which was paid to David de Brus 
at the court of France. Being a man of extra- 
ordinary courage, experience, and capacity, his ad- 
vice had great weight in the councils of England; 
and as his reſentment againſt Philip was implacable, 
all his advice tended to a war with that monarch, 
founded on ſuch a principle as would hardly admit 
of any accommodation. Edward had offered to 
leave all his diſputes. about Guienne to the arbitra- 


tion of the pope, though he knew that pontiff was 


Hiſt, Gene- 
ral de la 
France, 


in. the French intereſt ; and Benedict earneſtly ex- 
horted Philip to do him juſtice, that peace being 
reſtored, he might engage in the cruſade againſt the 
infidels. All his remonſtrances producing nought 
but evaſive anſwers, his holineſs preſſed him either 
to begin the voyage, or refund the money which 
had been raiſed from the clergy of France, by the 
grant of his predeceſſor, towards the charges of the 
expedition. Philip, who could no longer amule 
him with vague promiſes and profeſſions, at length 
plainly gave him to underſtand, that he would never 
conclude a peace with Edward ſo long as he granted 


— 
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protection to Robert D*Artois; and the king of * © 1237- 
England would not ſo far derogate from his own 
dignity as to withdraw his favour from that noble- _ 
man. Nevertheleſs, the pope ſtill perſiſted in his —— — 
mediation, and Edward ſent ambaſſadors to the for peace 
French court to adjuſt the articles of a peace, which nne and 
were at one time ſettled to the mutual ſatisfaction England. 
of both parties; when Philip inſiſting upon Scot- 
land's being included in the treaty, and that David 
de Brus ſhould be reſtored to the throne of that 
kingdom, the negotiation was interrupted until the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors ſhould receive farther inſtruc- 
tions on that head from their maſter, who was ſo 
much incenſed at theſe new demands, that he ſwore 
he would fooner deſtroy the whole realm of Scot- 
land, than agree to ſuch unreaſonable conditions. Baton. Cort. 

Every thing now preſaged a rupture between the Edward en- 
crowns of France and England. The French al- — in 
ready commenced hoſtilities, by making incurſions his intereft. 
into Guienne, and ſeizing the caſtles of that pro- 
vince. Edward calling a parliament in Lent, ex- 
plained to them the nature of his difference with 
Philip, the ſteps he had taken towards an accom- 
modation, and the progreſs he had made in con- 
tracting foreign alliances to aſſiſt him in his quar- 
rel; and they, as well as the nation in general, 
glowed with uncommon ardour and impatience to 
retort the hoſtilities which the French had begun. 

The biſhop of Lincoln, and the earls of Saliſbury 
and Huntingdon, were appointed as ambaſſadors to 
finiſh the treaties which had been ſet on foot with 
different powers; and an attempt was made to en- 
gage Lewis count of Flanders in the league, by the 
propoſal of a marriage between his eldeſt ſon and 
the king's daughter: but he was too intimately con- 
nected with Philip to be ſwayed even by that temp- 
ration. The ambaſſadors repairing to the court of 
Hainault, with a long retinue of young noblemen 
Aaz and 
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concluded the treaties with that count, the duke of 
Brabant, the marquis of Juliers, the counts of 
Gueldres, Loſſe, Mons, Marcke, Palatine, with 
ſeveral other princes of the empire, and even the 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria himſelf, who agreed to 
furniſh Edward with a certain number of troops, 
to be maintained at the expence of England. Tho 
the count of Flanders could not be detached from 
the intereſt of Philip, it was thought proper to 
tamper with the Flemings, who hated the French, 
and derived conſiderable advantage from their com- 
merce with England. The large towns were in a 
manner independent of the count, and particularly 
the city of Ghent, which was actually governed by 
a rich brewer called Jacob Van Ardevelt. This 
plebeian was a man of an enterpriſing genius, ex- 
tremely popular, ſo wealthy that he maintained a 
guard of fourſcore ſoldiers about his perſon, and 


| employed ſpies in all the different towns of Flanders, 


to give him intelligence of every thing that was 
tranſacted either in town or country. He was more 
powerful than the count himſelf, and ſtuck at no 
meaſures, however cruel and unjuſt, to ſtrengthen 
and maintain his intereſt. He had employed his 
emiſſaries to diſpatch ſeveral noblemen, and baniſh 
others, who preſumed to oppoſe his power: he con 
fiſcated their eſtates for his own uſe, and was be- 
come ſo abſolute and terrible, that no perſon would 
venture to contradict whatever he thought proper 
to propoſe in the aſſembly of the ſtates of Flanders. 
This demagogue the biſhop of Lincoln undertook 
to gain over to the intereſt of Edward; while his 
two colleagues repaired to Bruges and Ypres, which 
they at laſt engaged in the confederacy, by promiſe 

of granting them particular privileges in trade. 
Count Lewis, on the other hand, exerted all his 
influence in traverſing the negotiations of the Eng 
: liſh ; 
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liſh; and eſpouſed the cauſe of Philip with ſuch a K. © 1333. 


; The Eng- 
degree of fury, as prompted him to put a nobleman 1 def 


of Courtray to death, without form of proceſs, be- . — 
cauſe he favoured the intereſt of Edward. He ſent Flanders on 
his natural brother, Guy de Rickenbourg, with a Gg.“ 
body of forces to ſecure the iſle of Cadſant, cut off ; 
the communication between thoſe parts and Bra- 
bant, and intercept the Engliſh ambaſſadors in their 
return. Theſe being apprized of his intention, re- 
mained at Dort until a fleet of forty ſhips was ſent 
for their convoy ; then they ſailed for England, and 
in their paſſage fell in with two large Flemiſh ſhips 
of war, having on board the biſhop of Glaſgow, 
with one hundred and fifty Scottiſh gentlemen, a 
conſiderable ſum of money, and a ſmall body of 
ſoldiers, ſent from the king of France to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Bruſſians in Scotland: the ſhips were 
taken and plundered, and the biſhop, with his fol- 
lowers, cut in pieces. As Guy de Rickenbourg, Knyghton, 
in being maſter of Cadſant, had it in his power to ages. 
intercept all paſſage by ſea to Bruges and Ghent, 
Edward reſolved to diſlodge him from that poſt, 
and ſent the earls of Derby and Suffolk, with ſeve- 
ral other noblemen and knights, five hundred men 
at arms, and three thouſand archers, on board his 
fleet to expel the Flemings from the iſland. Their 
landing was obſtinately diſputed by Guy de Ricken- 
bourg, at the head of five thouſand men; in ſpite 
of whoſe efforts the Engliſh made good their foot- 
ing on the beach, though, even after their landing, 
a deſperate engagement enſued. The earl of Derby 
was felled to the ground, but reſcued by Sir Walter 
Manny, a gallant knight of Hainault, to whoſe 
proweſs the victory was in a great meaſure owing. 
Three thouſand of the enemy were killed upon the 
ſpot, and a great number of perſons of diſtinction 
taken priſoners, among whom was their com- 
mander ; by whoſe ranſom Sir Walter Manny was 

A a 3 enriched. 
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enriched. Immediately after this action, which hap- 
pened in the beginning of November, Ardevelt, 
who had warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of Edward, 
preſſed him to come over immediately and head the 
allies in perſon ; but he thought proper to poſtpone 
the expedition, becauſe ſome alteration had hap- 
pened- in his affairs. The count of Holland and 
Hainault had died in June; and though the ſon en- 
gaged in the confederacy, it ſuffered an irreparable 
loſs in the death of the father. Edward had ap- 
pointed John duke of Brabant his lieutenant and 
vicar-general in the kingdom of France, and actu- 
ally directed him to claim and take ſeiſin of that 
realm in his name; but, as war was not yet de- 
clared, the pope laboured with great induſtry to 
prevent the calamities that muſt have attended a 
rupture between two ſuch powerful monarchs and, 
in compliance with the requeſt of his holineſs, Ed- 
ward named two commiſſioners to treat of a peace 
with France and Scotland. Two cardinals were 
ſent over to 1 1 their good offices in bringing 
the treaty to perfection; and in the mean time the 
parties agreed to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, till Mid- 
ſummer in the following year. 

In a parliament which met in the beginning of 
February, Edward repreſented the extraordinary 
occaſion he had for large ſums of money, to pay 
the ſubſidies which he had granted to his foreign al- 
lies; and the prelates, nobility, and freeholders, 
indulged him with a moiety of their wool, which 
ſold for four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; be- 
ſides a duty of two ſhillings a ton upon wine, ad- 
ded to the uſual cuſtoms, paid by all foreign mer- 
chants : over and above this enormous impoſition, 
the inferior clergy aſſembled in convocation at St. 
Bride's in London, granted a tenth of their revenues, 
excluſive of a tax of a triennial tenth, to which 
they had before conſented, This was the heavieſt 

: 8 burthen 
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burthen that ever had been laid upon the nation, 4. C. 2338. 
to which it was ſo grievous, that the king deſired 
the two archbiſhops, and their ſuffragans, to repre - 
ſent his neceſſities to the people, in ſuch a manner 
that they ſhould bear the load with patience. Vaſt 
as the ſubſidy may ſeem to have been, conſidering 
the value of money in thoſe days, it was unequal 
to the expence of his armament, and treaties of al- 
liance; for the German princes were ever as inſa- 
tiable in their demands as dilatory in the perform- 
ance of their contracts. The king, about this 
period, prevailed upon the lords of Le Bret, Cau- 
mont, and other powerful noblemen of Gaſcony, 
to renounce their engagements with Philip, who 
had by this time confiſcated Guienne and Ponthieu; 
he then borrowed money of ſeveral abbeys for pre- 
ſent uſe, and aſſembled his army and navy without 
delay. His eldeſt ſon Edward was appointed guar- 
dian of the realm; and proper precautions being 
taken for preſerving the peace of the kingdom in 
his abſence, he ſailed from the port of Orewell on 
the nineteenth day of July, with a fleet of three 
hundred veſſels, attended by the prime nobility of 
England; and, after an eaſy paſſage, arrived at Ant- 
werp, the capital city of John duke of Brabant. 
On the day after his arrival he had a conference 
with Ardevelt, who perſuaded him to aſſume the 
title of king of France, that the Flemings might 
have a colour for taking up arms againſt their lord, 
and elude the payment of two millions of florins, 
which they had obliged themſelves, on pain of inter- 
dict, ro pay to the pope, if ever they ſhould make 
war on the king of France. Edward, who had long 
heſitated on this ſubject, at length complied with 
their requeſt. He had, at the deſire of his holineſs, 
ſent the prelates of Canterbury and Durbam, with 
three other ambaſſadors, to the Freneh court, with 
powers to negotiate and conclude a peace with Phi- 
lip, whom he ftiled king of France: but now he 
. "> SS revoked 
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revoked theſe commiſſions, and prohibited them 
from doing any thing in his name which might be 
1 to his right, or conſtrued into an ac- 

nowledgment of Philip's title. As for the homage 
he had formerly done to that prince, implying a 
full recognition of Philip's right to the throne of 
that kingdom, he conſidered, and diſowned it as 
the act of a minor, extorted by the fear of loſing 
Guienne. 

Though he had taken this ſtep on purpoſe to 
oblige the Flemings, he found his affairs in a very 
unpromiſing ſituation. His allies were altogether 
unprepared to take the field ; and though they vi- 
ſited him at his arrival, they gave him to under- 
ſtand that they could not be in a condition to act 
before the beginning of Auguſt. At that time all 
of them appeared at the rendezvous, except John 
duke of Brabant, who, though the king's firſt 
couſin, had given Philip private aſſurances that he 
would never enter into any engagement to his pre- 
judice. John's abſence ſerved as a pretence for the 
reſt to decline the performance of their contracts 
until he ſhould be ready to concur with them in 
their operations. The king of England was fo 
chagrined at theſe evaſive excuſes, that he began to 
repent of having undertaken the expedition: but, 
as he had proceeded too far to retract with honour, 
he reſolved to attach the duke and inhabitants of 
Brabant to his intereſt, by granting them certain 
immunities in trade, by which they were heartily 
engaged in his alliance. John now aſſured him that 
he would renounce all connection with Philip, and 
concur with the reſt of the allies in aſſiſting Ed- 
ward to the utmoſt of his power. They were again 
convened about the middle of the month, and una- 
nimouſly reſolved to attack France, if they could 
procure the ſanction of the imperial authority, to 
which they were ſubject. This they hoped to ob- 
tain without difficulty, as Philip had eneroached 


upon 
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upon the empire, in taking the caſtle of Crevecceur, 
and putting a garriſon into Cambray, at the deſire 
of the biſhop, who had demanded his protection. 
The king ſent the marquis of Juliers, and ſome 
other commiſſioners, to prepare matters at the im- 
perial court; and he himſelf afterwards repaired to 
Coblentz, where the emperor readily granted all he 
demanded, and even created him vicar of the em- 
pire; an office by which his German allies were pe- 
culiarly ſubjected to his orders. He held another 
council at his return to Brabant ; and it was unani- 
mouſly reſolved that their troops ſhould rendezvous 
next year on the eighth day of July, in order to 
undertake the ſiege of Cambray. Edward think- 
ing it neceſſary to paſs the winter in Brabant, that 


he might be at hand to quicken their preparations, 


and overawe the biſhop of Liege, who adhered to 
France, ſent for his queen to Antwerp, where ſhe 
was in November delivered of her third ſon, named 
Lionel, who was afterwards created duke of Cla- 
rence. His alliance with the emperor gave great 
umbrage to the pope, becauſe Lewis of Bavaria, 
who now ſat on the imperial throne, had been ex- 
communicated and depoſed by the late pontiff, for 
having ſet up an anti-pope, from whoſe hands he 
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had received the crown. Edward was therefore ex- proinary 


horted to break off all correſpondence with ſuch an 
impious uſurper, leſt he ſnould be involved in the 
ſame cenſure. The king, however, paid very little 
regard to the remonſtrances of a pontiff Who had 
been always in the intereſt of his enemy; and al- 
though his ambaſſadors were ſtill employed in treat- 
ing of a peace at Compeigne and Arras, he cons» 


tinued to exert his induſtry in making vigorous pre- 


& parations for the enſuing campaign. Theſe con- 
& ferences at laſt broke off entirely, and Philip ſwore 
that Edward ſhould not have a foot of land in 
= France, nor march one day through his territories 
Vithout a battle, 1 | 
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By this time the king of England's finances were 


almoſt exhauſted ; ſo that he was obliged to borrow 
vaſt ſums at exorbitant intereſt, and even pawn his 
queen's jewels for ſecurity ; though he received 3 


ſeaſonable ſupply of fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, 


which the duke of Brabant advanced as the portion 
of his daughter Margaret, who was affianced to 
prince Edward. This, and other difficulties, re. 
tarded his operations in ſuch a manner that he could 
not take the field till the twentieth day of Septem- 
ber, when he marched from Valenciennes into the 
Cambreſis, which he ravaged with fare and ſword, 
reducing caſtles as he advanced. Then he fell upon 
the Vermandois ; though when he entered this coun- 
try, which properly belonged to France, the counts 
of Hainault and Namur retired with their troops, 
declaring they would not ſerve out of the territories 
of the empire. Though thus weakened, he reſolved 
to undertake the ſiege of Cambray, and actually 
encamped before the place, which he found fo well 
provided for ſuſtaining a tedious ſiege, that he aban- 


doned the enterprize, and marched towards the 


French army, with which Philip lay encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Peronne. The two monarchs 
continued a whole week within two leagues of each 
other, in the fields between Veroufoſſe and Fle- 
menguere; and on Wedneſday the twentieth of 
October, Edward ſent a herald to deſire that Philip 
would appoint a day for the battle. The French 
king pitched upon the following Friday, when both 
armies were drawn out early in the morning; the 
Engliſh and their allies not exceeding ſeven and 
forty thouſand men, and the enemy amounting to 
double that number. After having ſtood in order 
of battle, facing one another the whole day, they 
retired to their reſpective camps, and appeared again 
next morning in the ſame diſpoſition. In the after- 
noon the French retreated into their quarters, which 
they fortified with trenches, and trunks of trees cut 


down 
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down for the purpoſe; while Edward wheeled off 4. C. 1339. | 
towards Aveſnes, for the benefit of a more conve= > | 
nient encampment, and ſent another meſſage to Phi- | 

lip, importing that he would wait for him all Sun- | | 

day in order of battle. The French king was in- [i 
clined to hazard an engagement; but his council 
E repreſenting the imprudence of riſquing his crown 
upon a battle with an enemy whom the weather 
muſt in a little time compel to retire, he provided 
his frontier towns with ſtrong garriſons, and retired 
to Paris; and Edward being informed of his re- 
treat, permitted the Germans to go home, while he 
himſelf, with his own troops, returned to Bruſſels, 
Among Philip's ſubjects, none diftinguiſhed them · 
ſelves ſo much by their zeal as the Normans, who | 
bent deputies to their king at Vincennes, offering, | 

if he would allow his ſoa John to be their com- hl 
mander, to make a deſcent in England, and defray K 


— <—_ — — 
— * 


the greateſt part of the expence that would attend 

the expedition. They propoſed to furniſh four thou · 

ſand men at arms, ten thouſand croſs bow men, | 

and thirty thouſand infantry, for the conqueſt of 

cis kingdom, which was to be given to prince John 

and this propoſal was qualified with ſome articles 
boo which Philip gladly gave his aſſent. This pro- | 

ec was defeated by the meaſures that were taken in © 

England to protect the ſea - coaſt, and the invaſion [ 1 


f 

of France, on the fide of Flanders, by Edward, 1 
\ WE 32ainſt whom the French king was obliged to em- 9 
ploy his whole force and attention. Nevertheleſs, Bf 
e the Normans over-ran the ifland of Jerſey, and * 
deren inſulted the coaſt of England, on which they K 
o MElurprized and burned the towns of Plymouth and 1 
xr Southampton: but theſe depredations were retorted 
J 


by Robert lord Moreley, who, with the fleet un SR 1 


in der his command, deſtroyed a great number of ſhips xc. WM 
.in different parts of Normandy, and reduced Tre- 1 
ch port to aſnes. | | i 
uy | 45 Edward, 1 
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A.C.1339, Edward, in his firſt campaign, acquired no ſolid 


boa 
— 


fans pre- advantage to counterbalance the prodigious expence 
viil in Scot» of his armament and alliance, and found himfey 
; reduced to great difficulties at his return to Bruſſels, 
He had granted ſuch aſſignments upon his revenue; 
that he could expect no remittances from England; 
and he had borrowed three hundred thouſand poung; 
ſterling in Flanders and Brabant, from perſons 
whom he was bound in honour to ſatisfy, before 
he could return to his own country. His abſences 
had produced manifold diſorders in England, chief 
ariſing from bands of freebooters, formed in diff. 
rent parts of the kingdom, who ravaged the coun. 
try, and ſet juſtice at defiance; and the Bryſ. 
ſian Scots took this opportunity to retrieve what 
they had loſt, and even to make incurſions on the 
Engliſh Marches. In the courſe of the preceding 
year, Sir Andrew Murray, the guardian of Scot. 
land, had reduced all the places of any ſtrength 
on the north ſide of the river Tay; and defeated 
a body of four thouſand Engliſh, commanded by 
the lord Henry Montfort, who loſt his life in 
the engagement. The earl of Dunbar having r. 
nounced the allegiance he had ſworn to Edward, 
after the battle of Hallidowne-hill, and taken the 
field with Murray, while his caſtle was beſieged by 
ſea and land, by the lord Henry Plantagenet, the 

| earls of Salisbury, Angus, and Arundel, and gal 
lantly defended by the counteſs, who receiving 1 
ſupply of men and proviſions, under the conduct 
of Sir William Ramſay, made a furious ally, and 
ruined all the works of the beſiegers. The arrival 
of this reinforcement, together with the news 0 
Montfort's defeat, induced the Engliſh noblemen 
to raiſe the ſiege, that they might advance to tie 
relief of their countrymen. For this purpoſe, they I 
ſent two large detachments from the main arm), 


by different routes, under the command of * 4 
am 
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Talbot was taken priſoner. . The caſtles of Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, and Coupar, were now the only 
places of conſequence remaining in the hands of 
Baliol. Sir William Douglas had made an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt upon the firſt of theſe; and 
about this time the Bruſſians ſuſtained an irrepara- 
ble loſs in the death of their guardian, in which 
office he was ſucceeded by Robert Stewart, who 
was connected with David by the ties of conſan- 
guinity. He inveſted and took the town of Perth, 
which was well fortified, and ſupplied with a 
ſtrong garriſon ; and the caſtle of Coupar was ſur- 
rendered to him by William Bullock, treaſurer to 
Edward Baliol, who ſeems to have betrayed his 
truſt, and revolted to the Bruſſian intereſt. 
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lian Talbot, and lord Richard Montague, who 4 C.1339* 
joining at Panmuir, in Angus, were defeated, and 


Fordun. 


The party of Baliol being now totally ſubdued RI ac 


in Scotland, and all the conqueſts of Edward in — — 
that country loſt in his abſence, the Bruſſians ven- f France. 


tured to retaliate the miſeries they had undergone, 

by depredations upon his ſubjects, and ravaged the 

northern counties of England. In order to repel 

theſe incurſions, the parliament, which met in 

October, appointed commiſſioners of array to levy 
forces; and the clergy, in the convocation of York, 
were enjoined to grant an aid for the defence of the 
Marches. The king had ſent over agents to ex- 
plain the nature of his neceſſities to this parliament, 

and demand a conſiderable ſubſidy ; in conſideration 
of which, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was impow- 
ered to grant ſuch conceſſions as they could in rea- 
fon deſire. The earls and barons taking the affair 
into deliberation, agreed to give.the tythe of their 
flocks and corn for one year; but the knights of 
the ſhire alledged that they could not agree to this 
ſubſidy, until they ſhould have conſulted their con- 
ſtituents; and deſired they might be indulged with 
2 time 
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4. C. 1339. time for that purpoſe. The diſcuſſion of this affair 


Rainald. 
Sandford. 
Gen, Hiſt · 


He receives 
a prodigious 
ſubſidy from 
his parlia- 


ment, 


was accordingly poſtponed to a new parliament to 
meet at Weſtminſter in January; and at their de. 
ſire, a clauſe was inſerted in the writ of fummanz, 
providing that none but knights ſhould be returned 
as repreſentatives of counties. The king was very 
much chagrined at this delay of the ſupply : his 
allies were grown clamorous for money ; and the 
duke of Brabant would not conſent to his goin 
over to England, until he had given ſecurity for 
his returning within a week after Midſummer. He 
preſented that nobleman with a grant of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year; and promiſed to gratify 
the marquis of Juliers with an earldom in England, 
He made another fruitleſs attempt to gain over the 
count of Flanders to his intereft, by promiſing to 
aſſiſt him in the recovery of Artois, to which he 
had ſome pretenſions, and propoſing a match be- 
tween his eldeſt fon and Edward's daughter Iſabel, 
Though he could not detach the count from Philip, 
he contracted a cloſer connection with the Fleming), 
by engaging to aſſiſt them in the recovery of Lille, 


Douay, and Bethune, which they had been forced 


to give up to Philip as pledges of their fidelity; 
and ſeeing no hope of an accommodation, quartered 
the arms of France with thoſe of England. The 
inſcription on the great ſeal was altered from duke 
of Aquitain to king of France; and, inſtead of 
the former motto, he aſſumed that of Dieu et mon 
Droit, alluding to the deſign of ſupporting his 
pretenſions to the crown of that kingdom. 

The treaty between Edward and the Fleming 
being ratified at Ghent, they did homage, and took 
the oath of allegiance to him, as the lord paramount 
of their country ; and then he publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, aſſerting his right to the crown of France, 
and juſtifying the ſteps he had taken in ſupport of 
his claim, In a conlultation with his allies, it was 
IN agreed 
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with the fiege of Tournay : then embarking for 
England, he landed at Harwich in February ; and 
that ſame day iſſued out writs for convoking a par- 
liament at Weſtminfter, on the twenty-ninth day of 
March. In the preceding ſeſſion, which was held 
in January, proviſion had been made for fortifying 
Southampton, and the iſſe of Wight, equipping 
a fleet of one hundred and fifty fail, to guard the 
channel, ſending ſupplies to the caſtles of Edin- 
burgh and Stirling, and raiſing a number of men 
at arms, light horfe, and archers, for the defence 
of the Marches. Some offers had been made of a 
ſupply for his majeſty's occaſions; but as he him- 
ſelf arrived in the mean time, the conſideration of 
that affair was poſtponed to this new parliamenr, 
from which he received a very extraordinary aid, 
conſiſting of the ninth ſheaf of corn, the ninth fleece 
and lamb for two years, to be levied on the pre- 
lates, earls, barons, and all the freeholders and te- 
nants of the kingdom: the citizens and burgeſſes 
paid a ninth of their goods and merchandize ; but 
ſuch tradeſmen and inhabitants as lived in waftes 
and foreſts were taxed only at a fifteenth of their 
moveables. In conſideration of theſe fupplies, the 
king conſented to the remiſſion of old debts and tref- 
| paſſes of the foreſt, contracted and committed be- 
fore his coronation : the two charters, with the 
privileges and franchifes of boroughs, were con- 
firmed; an uniformity of weights and meaſures 
was eſtabliſhed through the whole kingdom ; and 
many wholeſome regulations were made for redreſ- 
ſing the grievances of the ſubject, in the oppreſſion 
practiſed by goalers, the delay of law- ſuits, and 
the frauds of ſheriffs, in farming hundreds at 
higher rates than were paid to the crown. It was 

decreed that all pardons for murders or felonies, Su 14. 

contrary to the tenour of the coronation oath, — 9 
4 ſhould 
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He totally 
defeats the 
French fleet 
at Sluys. 


Froiflart, 


right of purveyance, in the contracts to be made 
with merchants, for ſupplying his forces or garri- 
ſons with proviſion. The parliament likewiſe en- 
acted a ſtatute, declaring, that though Edward 
aſſumed the title of king of France, the realm of 
England owed no ſubjeCtion to him in that capa- 
city; nor was in any ways dependent upon that 
kingdom. Over and above this great ſubſidy, the 
lords and commons granted a duty of forty ſhil- 
lings on a ſack of wool, and as much on every laſt 
of leather, for two years; on condition, however, 
that after the expiration of that term, no more than 
the old cuſtom ſhould be charged on thoſe com- 


modities. It was alſo provided, that none of theſe 


aids ſhould be drawn into a precedent ; and they, 
together with ſome branches of the ordinary reve- 
nue, were appropriated to the payment of the king's 


debts, and the charges of the war with Prance and 


Scotland. | 

During theſe tranſactions, hoſtilities were re- 
commenced on the frontiers of France and Flan- 
ders, in skirmiſhes that were fought with various 
ſucceſs. Among theſe the French gained a con- 
ſiderable advantage over the Engliſh, in an action 
near Lille, where the earl of Salisbury, and Ro- 
bert Ufford, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Suffolk, were 
taken priſoners. Edward having obtained all that 
he could expect from a complying parliament, and 
created the marquis of Juliers earl of Cambridge, 


iſſued writs for calling a new aſſembly, to be held 


in July, under the auſpices of his fon prince Ed- 


ward, duke of Cornwall; and in the mean time re- 


ſolved to return to the continent. He was informed 
by the duke of Gueldres, that Philip of Valois had 
marched at the head of a vaſt army to the fron- 
tiers of the Low Countries, and equipped a fleet of 


four hundred ſail, manned by Normans, TRY 
: | FO: anc 
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and Genoeſe, under the command of three admi- 4+ o. 1340, 


rals, to incercept the king of England in his return 
to Flanders. Notwithſtanding this intelligence, 
Edward reſolved to croſs the ſea at the time he had 
fixed for his departure, which was the thirteenth 
day of June; and paid ſo little regard to the re- 
monſtrances of his chancellor the biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, who endeavoured to divert him from his 
purpoſe, that this prelate reſigned the ſeals, and 
withdrew from court. The king, ſtartled at his 
reſignation, conſulted with lord Morley and Crab, 
his two chief admirals; and they confirming the 
ſuggeſtions of the biſhop, he ordered the naval 
force of his kingdom to be aſſembled, to the num- 
ber of two hundred and ſixty ſail, for his convoy, 
and ſending for the biſhop, re-delivered the ſeals 
into his hand. Ile ordered this fleet to be well 
manned with a ſtrong body of men at arms, and 
archers; and having borrowed twenty thouſand 
marks of the city of London, for preſent uſe, ſet 
fail from Orewell, attended by the principal nobi- 
lity of England. Next day, in making the land 
of Blankenberg, he deſcried the maſts and ftream- 
ers of the enemy's fleet lying in the harbour of 
Sluys, and fet on ſhore ſome knights to obſerve 
them more narrowly, and bring an account of their 
number: but they returned with their intelligence 
ſo late, that he could not begin the engagement 
that evening; and was obliged to lie all night ac 
anchor. In the morning of Midſummer day, he 
perceived the French fleet advanced about a mile 
without the harbour, already drawn up in three 
great diviſions. He forthwith made the like diſ- 
polition, ſtationing his largeſt {hips in the firſt line, 
well ſupplied with archers and men at arms alter- 
nately. He ordered the ſecond diviſion to keep 
aloof, and prevent the firſt from being incloſed 


by the enemy, as well as to aſſiſt it in any exigence; 
NC. 28. B b and 
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4. C. 134 and the third was reſerved for the protection of 


the ladies, and tranſports loaded with baggage and 
implements of war. Having thus formed his 
order of battle, he hauled upon a wing, in order 
to gain the weather · gage; and then bearing down 
upon the enemy, began a deſperate engagement, 
which laſted from ten in the morning till ſeven at 
night. The ſhips immediately grappling each 
other, the troops on board fought hand to hand 
with incredible fury : the noblemen and knights 
exerted all their proweſs in ſignalizing themſelves 
under the eye of their ſovereign, who animated 
them by. his own example : the Engliſh archers, 
who excelled all the world in bowmanſhip, made a 
terrible ſlaughter among the French and Genoeſe; 
and the men at arms boarding their ſhips, attacked 
them with ſuch irrefiſtable valour, that they leaped 
into the fea by hundreds, in order to avoid the 
horrors of the aſſault. The firſt line of the French 
being thus defeated by main force, and the ſecond 
already difordered, lord Morley arrived with the 
northern fleet, and ſome Flemiſh ſhips, and falling 
in among, the ſhattered ſquadrons of the enemy, 
bore down all oppoſition. At length Edward ob- 
tained a complete victory. Two of the French 
admirals were flain, with upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand men; and though ſixty fail eſcaped under the 
third admiral, two hundred and thirty of their 
largeſt ſhips were taken. The king was wounded 
flightly in the thigh, and his loſs amounted to 
about four thouſand men who fell in the battle: 
he paſſed that night on board, and next day landed 
with all his forces at Sluys; from whence he 


Knyehten, marched to Ghent, where he found his queen juſt 


Froiſſart. 
Fabian. 


delivered of a ſon, called John, afterwards duke of 


Mon. Malm, Lancaſter. | 


He inveſts 


Tournay, 


This glorious victory not only animated the 
Engliſh to ſupport their mogarch to the e 
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df their endeavours, but encouraged his allies on 4. C. 1340. 


the continent to redouble their vigour, in execut- 
ing the plans of the confederacy. Theſe Edward 
aſſembled in a general council at Vilvorden, where 
the countries of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, 
engaged in a cloſe union for their mutual defence, 
under the arbitration of Edward, whom they 


impowered to decide in all diſputes that might hap- 


pen in the courſe of their aſſociation. At the ſame 
time it was agreed, that two armies ſhould be formed 
without delay; one to be compoſed of Fleming, 
reinforced with a body of Engliſh archers; and the 
other to conſiſt of Edward's own troops, with thoſe 
of the allies. The firſt, amounting to fifty thou- 
ſand men, was ſent under the conduct of Robert 
D'Artois, to inveſt St. Omer, the garriſon of which 
was commanded by Eudes IV. duke of Burgundy, 
and the count D* Armagnac; while the other, which 
was twice as numerous, was employed by the king 
in perſon in the ſiege of Tournay. Robert D*Ar- 


tois ſat down before St. Omer on the twenty-ſecond 


day of July; but his operations were ſoon at an 
end, by the cowardice of the Flemiſh troops, who 
being ſeized with a panic, fled in the utmoit pre- 
cipitation, even before any enemy appeared. Ed- 
ward advancing towards Tournay, ſent an herald 
to Philip de Valois, challenging him to decide their 
quarrel by fingle combat, or by fighting at the 
head of one hundred men, to ſpare the effuſion of 
chriſtian blood; or ſhould he decline accepting this 
defiance, to appoint a day for a general engagement 
before the walls of Tournay. Philip diſavowed 
this addreſs, becauſe it was not directed to the king 
of France; but ſignified that he would not ſtoop 
ſo far beneath his own dignity, as to put himſelf 
on a footing with his vaſſal, whom he would chaſ- 


tile for his rebellion in a manner more ſuitable to 


the inſolence and perfidy of his conduct. 
Bb 2 Tournay 
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4.C. 1349. Tournay being ſupplied with a garriſon of fifteen 
conciuges thouſand choice troops, beſides an equal number 
bereen of militia raiſed by the inhabitants, and com- 
Philip, manded by two marechals of France, Edward found 


it impracticable to reduce it by force; and after 
having made ſeveral unſucceſsful aſſaults, converted 
the ſiege into a blockade, in hope of compelling 
them by famine to ſurrender. Philip had appointed 
the rendezvous of his forces at Arras, where he was 
joined by David de Brus king of Scotland, Philip 
king of Navarre, John king of Bohemia, the dukes 
of Brittanny and Lorraine, the biſhops of Liege, 
Metz, and Verdun, the counts of Bar, Montbe- 
hard, Genoa, and Savoy; and the ſuccours brought 
by theſe princes, when joined to the forces of 
France, formed an immenſe army, which was 
deemed ſufficient to raiſe the ſiege of Tournay, 
With this view Philip marched from Arras, and 
encamped between the bridges of Creſſin and Bou- 
vines, where he lay inactive for ſeveral weeks, dur- 
ing which many feats of chivalry were performed 
by the individuals of each army. The town being 
at laſt reduced to extremity for want of proviſions, 
muſt have furrendered to Edward, or elſe Philip 
mult have hazarded a battle for its relief, had not 
Jane, counteſs dowager of Hainault, fiſter to Phi- 
lip, and mother to Philippa queen of England, 
quitted the monaſtery to which ſhe had retired, and 
interpoſed her good offices towards an accommoda- 
tion. Her endeavours were ſeconded by her ſon- 
in-law the marquis of Juliers, John de Hainault, 
and the duke of Brabant; and both parties agreed 
to a ceſſation of hoſtilities for three days, during 
which they propoſed to ſettle the conditions of a 
pacification. Commiſſioners were appointed, and 
the conferences opened in the church of Eſplechin, 
where by dint of Jane's intreaties, they concluded 
a truce for the Low Countries and Guienne, to 

continue 
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continue till Midſummer. It was ſtipulated that 
both ſides ſhould retain the places which they then 
poſſeſſed ; that the ſiege ſhould be raiſed; and the 
Scots, with ſome of the allies, have the benefit of 
the ceſſation, provided they ſhould think it worthy 
their acceptance. Edward, immediately after this 
impolitic truce, by which he gave up Tournay, 
and all the proſpects of a proſperous campaign, ap- 

ointed plenipotentiaries to treat with thoſe of 
8 at Arras concerning a ſolid pacification, 
which the pope ſtill continued to mediate with very 
little effect. The king of England was become ſo 
moderate that he now inſiſted upon nothing but the 
enjoyment and undiſputed ſovereignty of Guienne. 
This the French abſolutely refuſed to grant, or 
even to treat upon the ſubject, until he ſhould re- 
nounce the title of king of France, which he had 
lately aſſumed. Theſe difficulties appearing in- 
ſurmountable, the conferences were ſoon broke off; 
and all that the mediators could obtain was a pro- 
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longation of the truce for a year longer, and the Rainald. 


exchange of ſome priſoners. | 
By this time Edward found cauſe to repent of 
having inconſiderately engaged in an expenſive 
war, from which he ſaw no proſpect of extricating 
himſelf with honour. He could not pretend to 
maintain it without allies ; and they were fo venal 
and rapacious, that he could neither depend upon 
their integrity, nor feed their avarice. Hs had as 
yet received no remittances from England ; ſo that 
being unable to pay their ſubſidies, his reputation 
began to ſuffer, and their attachment to waver. 
They were afraid of incenſing France beyond a hope 
of reconciliation; and, in this. apprehenſion ex- 
torted Edward's aſſent to the truce which had lately 
been concluded. He had been obliged to filence 
their clamorous demands with bonds at an exor- 
bitant intereſt; and now leaving Henry of Lan- 
Bb 3 calter 
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4. C. 1340. caſter earl of Derby, in pawn for the payment, 


ſtole away privately to Zealand, where he em- 
- barked with his queen for England. After a very 
ſtormy paſſage of three days, he landed on the laſt 
day of November, about midnight, at the Tower of 
London, which he found utterly unguarded. Ni- 
cholas de la Beche, the conſtable, who was abſent 
from his duty, and all his ſubalterns, were impri- 
ſoned for their negligence and relaxation of diſci- 
pline. But the king's reſentment fell ſtill heavier 
on the officers of the revenue, to whom he im- 
puted the diſhonour which he had ſuſtained on the 
continent. The biſhops of Chicheſter and Litch- 
field were deprived of their offices of chancellor 
2nd treaſurer ; Sir John St. Paul, keeper of the 
privy ſea], the ſheriffs of counties, the collectors 
of taxes, and other public officers, were turned out 
of their employments ; and a commiſſion was iſſued 
for enquiring into their failures and miſdemeanours, 
for which they were puniſhed with great ſeverity. 
John Stratford archbiſhop of Canterbury had been 
veſted with the charge of paying the king's debts 
to the towns and merchants of Brabant and Flan- 
ders: though the firſt year's ninth had been aſſigned 
for that purpoſe, the collectors neglected to remit 
the money; and their negligence was one cauſe of 
the king's diſgrace and diſappointment at Tournay. 
Edward ſent Nicholas de Cantaloup with a public 
notary to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to warn 
that prelate to take care of his bonds, ard either 
diſcharge them immediately, or croſs the ſea to 
Flanders, and reſide in that country until the mo- 
ney ſhould be paid. In the mean time he deſired 
the metropolitan would come to court, and give an 
account of the proceedings of thoſe to whom he had 
entruſted them anagement of the revenue. Strarford 
excuſed himſelf from appearing at court, where he 
mould be. expoſed to the malice of his enemies a 
an 
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and ſaid he would conſider of the other part of the *. 1340. 


king's propoſal. Far from complying with Ed- 
ward's Leſte, he ſummoned the clergy and laity of 
Canterbury to the cathedral, where, in an elaborate 
harrangue, he extolled the conduct of Thomas 
Becket, blamed himſelf for having been too much 
engroſſed in ſecular affairs, declared his reſolution 
for ſupporting the rights of the church; and, as 


the impriſoned officers were generally clergymen, 


denounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
all who ſhould ſeize the perſons, lands, or effects, 
of the clergy, invade the liberties of the church-and 
Magna Charta, or inform againſt a biſhop for trea- 
ſon, or any capital offence. He afterwards, in a 
letter to the king, communicated the cenſures he 
had paſſed, complained of the impriſonment of the 
clergy, which had been owing to the ſuggeſtions of 
evil counſellors; exhorted him to ſummon the pre- 
lates and peers of the land, in order to promote a 
proper enquiry concerning the embezzlement of the 
wool and money, which had been granted by the 
parliament : and offered to ſtand to the judgment 
of his peers, ſaving the rights of the holy church, 
and the dignity of his own order. The king hav- 
ing peruſed this letter, ſent Ralph lord Stafford, 
ſteward of his houſhold, to require the archbiſhop's 
attendance at court, about affairs of the greateſt im- 
portance to the king and kingdom. John pretended 
that he could not obey the king's order, with any 
regard to his own perſonal ſafety ; but this objection 
being removed by the grant of a ſafe-· conduct, he 
formed other evaſive excuſes to colour his diſobe- 
dience. He profeſſed himſelf champion for the li- 
berties of the clergy ; ſent mandates to his ſuffragans 
to publiſh his cenſures, and inhibit eccleſiaſtics — 
paying the ninth lately granted in parliament, on 
pretence of their being liable to a tenth which they 
had before voted in convocation, The king, in- 
| Bb 4 i cenſed 
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4. c. 7:41. cenſed at his conduct, forbade the biſhops to pub- 
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liſh the cenſures or the mandate; and wrote a letter 
to the prior and chapter of Canterbury, giving a 
detail of the archbiſhop's miſdemeanors, and order- 
ing them to publiſh it in all proper places. About 
this fame time ſome merchants of Brabant, em- 
powered by the duke, repaired to Canterbury, and 
being refuſed admittance to the archbiſhop, fixed a 
citation on the public croſs, near the gate of the 
priory, requiring him in the duke's name to appear 
in his courts of juſtice, to anſwer for the debts in 
which he was bound, and remain in the Low Coun- 
tries until they ſhould be diſcharged. Stratford 
made a public defence in the pulpit to the articles 
of his charge, contained in the king's letter, which 
he treated as a ſcandalous libel ; and publiſhed an 
apology for the vindication of his conduct, in which 
he expatiated upon the ſervices he had done the ſtate, 
particularly in making two and thirty voyages to 
the continent at his own expence. The king made 
a reply to this apology, which he accuſed as falſe 
and inſolent; and forbade him, and all other bi- 
ſhops, to publiſh any cenſures prejudicial to the royal 


_ * prerogative, as exerciſed by his predeceſſors. An 
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information was preferred againſt the archbiſhop in 
the court of exchequer, before which he was ſum- 
moned to appear; but he refuſed to plead to a 


charge of ſuch importance before any other juril- 


diction than that of the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
aſſembled in parliament. 

When this aſſembly met in April at Weſtminſter, 
the metropolitan, ſecured by a ſafe- conduct, ap- 
peired with a pompous train of biſhops and clergy; 
but was not permitted to take his ſeat until he ſhould 
have put in an anſwer to the articles exibited againſt 
him in the exchequer. He received a copy of this 
accuſation, of which he promiſed to conſider, and 
then inſiſted upon taking his ſeat as the firſt peer F 
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the realm. Being again denied admittance, he ſtood 4: ©: 1344+ 
at the door graſping his croſs, and delaring his re- 
ſolution ro maintain the rights of the church; 
but all his efforts were ineffectual, even though he 
ſollicited ſome lords, as they came from the houſe; 
to uſe their good offices with the king in his behalf. 
Diſgraced as he was, he had a ſtrong party among 
the temporal peers, as well as the biſhops, who were 
deeply intereſted in his quarrel; and they reſolved 
to exert themſelves in his favour. When the king, 
in a full meeting of both houſes, deſired they would 
repreſent all manner of grievances, that the ſubjects 
might obtain redreſs, they conſulted together, and 
brought in a bill, couched in the form of a petition, 
importing that the peers of the land ſhould not be 
bound to anſwer for any offences charged upon them 
by the king, except in parliament : that this de- 
mand appearing inconſiſtent with the intereſt cf the 
government, which would not admit of waiting for 
the convocation of a parliament to puniſh every of- 
fender, they petitioned the king for leave to appoint 
a committee of twelve perſons to conſider in what 
caſes peers ſhould be bound to anſwer in any other 
court than that of the parliament. After ſome de- 
bate-it was agreed that peers ſhould be tried only 
by their peers in parliament; and that their tem- 
poralities, lands, tenements, and effects, ſhould not 
be ſeized, nor their perſons arreſted, for any thing 
relating to any office they ſhould enjoy under the 
crown; ſaving, however, the king's rights, and the 
ſuit of parties: and provided that thole peers who 
were ſheriffs, or farmers of counties in fee, or had 
received any of the king's money and effects, ſhould 
account for it by themſelves, or their attorneys in 
the uſual places. This law immediately affected 
the caſe of the archbiſhop, who declared himſelf 
ready to anſwer the articles in full parliament. 
Having made his ſubmiſſion to the king, in the 
Painted- 
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A. C. 1341- Painted-Chamber, he was very graciouſly received, 


Rymer, 
Ang. Sacre 
Rot. Parl. 


admitted to his feat, and aſſured of being heard as 
ſoon as the affairs of ſtate ſnould be regulated. The 
biſhops of Durham and Sarum, the earls of Nor. 
thampton, Arundel, Warwick, and Saliſbury, were 
appointed to receive and deliberate upon his an. 
ſwers, which ſhould be referred to the next parlia. 
ment ; but by that time he found means to recover 
the king's favour, and the proceſs againſt him was an. 
nulled. Before this ſeſſion broke up, the prelates and 
nobility inſiſted upon Edward's confirming the two 
charters, and redreſſing the grievances of the nation. 
They propoſed that the king ſhould, on the third 
day of every ſeſſion, reſume all poſts and places 
into his own hands, that the officers might be put 
to anſwer all the charges that ſhould be brought 
againſt them in parliament; that all the great of 
cers of the crown, and the judges, ſhould be ſworn 
to maintain the two great charters, and all the pri- 
vileges of the nobility, clergy, towns, and corpo- 
rations. But theſe two points were over-ruled, ae 
being deemed ſufficiently ſecured by the laws already 
in force. They demanded, however, ina more pe- 
remptory manner, that the clergy ſhould be ex- 
empted from the attachment of their perſons and 
effects, as well as from fines impoſed by lay judges 
without the concurrence of their ordinary ; that 
the king's. officers ſhould not enter their houſes, 
granges, or churches; and that the civil judges 

ould not take cognizance of uſurers, commuta- 
tion-money, teſtamentary and matrimonial ac- 
compts, which they alledged were matters belong - 
ing to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. Theſe, and 
other articles, were drawn up in the form of a ſta- 
tute, and confirmed by the great ſeal; though 
much againſt the inclination of Edward, whoſe ne- 
eeſſities obliged him to comply with their demands, 


as they refuſed to deliberate upon ſubſidies * 
| | is 
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this affair was diſcuſſed. The chancellor, treaſurer, * ©. 134. 
and ſeveral judges, proteſted againſt the paſſing of 
this act: and the king declared he would revoke, 
with the firſt opportunity, every grant or conceſſion 
that ſhould be extorted from him in ſuch a man- 
ner. He accordingly, in a great council held about 
Michaelmas, annulled this ſtatute, as far as he had 
power ſo to do, and inhibited the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury from taking any ſtep in the enſuing 
provincial ſynod, towards the confirmation of that 
pretended ſtatute, or the prejudice of his royal dig- 
nity and prerogative. Ibid, 
Whatever reluctance Edward might have had to Edward is 
a compliance with a demand of this nature, he ſaw . Genes 
it was the only expedient by which his neceſſities lies. 
could be relieved ; and in that light it was very 
convenient and effectual ; for this ſtatute was no 
ſooner confirmed, than the parliament indulged him 
with a ſubſidy of twenty thouſand ſacks of wool, 
to be tranſported to Flanders, before Michaelmas ; 
and all other perſons were prohibited from ſending 151 
over any quantity of the ſame merchandize till af- 17 
ter that period, on pain of forfeiting thrice the va- | 
lue, together with life and member. This aid, wn 
however, did not arrive in time to repair the da- 5 4 
mage which his credit had ſuffered in the preceding J 
campaign. The emperor Lewis, diſappointed in 19 
his expectation of Engliſh money, and influenced 15 
by French gold, as well as by the inſtances of his ko 
wife, who was niece to Philip de Valois, deprived: i} 
Edward of the vicariat of the empire, and eſpouſed | 
the intereſt of his enemy. The archbiſhops of E 
Mentz and Cologne, with other princes of the em- 13 
pire, engaged in the ſervice of France; the pope N 
effected an accommodation between the count of 4 
Hainault and the biſhop of Cambray; and the 4 
French garriſon evacuating this place, the dukes fy 
of Brabant and Gueldres, the marquis of Juliers, '1 
| 
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4. c. 1347. and others of Edward's allies, had no longer any 
pretence for committing hoſtilities againſt Philip; 
nor would they proceed in their operations againſt 
France, without conſtant ſupplies of money, which 
far tranſcended the merit of their ſervice. While 
Edward found himfelf thus abandoned by all his 
allies on the continent, and utterly diſabled from 
carrying on the war in Flanders, he was, by an un- 
expected event, furniſhed with an opportunity of 
attacking Philip, in the very heart of his domi- 
nions, with leſs expence, and a greater probability 
of ſucceſs. | 

Re engages John III. duke of Brittany dying without iſſue, 

with John lefr his dominions to his niece Jane, married to 

ref Charles de Blois, nephew to the king of France: 

Bretagne ; but John de Montfort claiming the dutchy as his 

whoistaken brother, was received as the ſucceſſor by the people 

Vang by of Nantes, where he ſummoned an aſſembly of the 

Gn de ſtates, that his title might be recognized. The ma- 

jority of the nobles having already taken the oath 
to Charles de Blois, whom they conſidered as the 
true heir, in right of his wife, and as a prince who 
would be ſupported by the whole power of France, 
the aſſembly was very thin; and indeed no perſon 
of conſequence attended, except Henry de Leon, a 
nobleman of great valour, experience, and intereſt, 
John, however, with his brother's money, which he 
ſeized, began to levy troops, and aſſembled an army, 
with which he reduced a great number of towns 
and caſtles that adhered to his rival; but, as he 
expected a vigorous oppolition from France, he re- 
folved to ſtrengthen his cauſe with ſome powerful 
alliance. With this view he had recourſe to Ed- 
ward king of England, who being now diſengaged 
from his German allies, embraced his propoſals 
without heſitation. John came over to the Engliſh 
court, where, by the interpoſition of his kinſman 


Robert D' Artois, the. treaty was ſoon — 
| an 
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and he returned to Nantes, where he received a ci- 4. c. 1347. 


tation to attend the court of peers in France, in or- 
der to prove his title to the dutchy of Bretagne. 


Conſidering the ſteps he had taken, and the little =o mg 
Rad to expect impartiality from Philip, Bretagne. 


reaſon he 
who was uncle to his competitor, ſound policy, and 
the dictates of ſelf-preſervation, ought to have pre- 
vented him from obeying the ſummons; in conſe- 


quence of which, however, he went to Paris at the 


appointed time, with four hundred gentlemen-in his 
retinue. At his firſt audience, Philip told him he 
had no right to the dutchy; and even charged him 
with having entered into alliances with the enemies 
of France : but heexcuſed his voyage to England, 
on pretence of ſolliciting for the earldom of Rich- 


mond, which his brother had enjoyed; and with 
reſpect to the dutchy, he expreſſed his readineſs to 


ſtand trial, and abide by the deciſion of his judges. 
The king promiſed that his title ſhould be examined 
within a fortnight: and in the mean time ordered 
him to keep within the walls of Paris. John per- 
ceiving from this premature declaration, how little 
he had to expect from the juſtice of Philip; and 
apprehending that monarch's deſign was to arreſt 
his perſon, until he ſhould have delivered up all the 
towns and fortreſſes he poſſeſſed in Brittany, was 
now convinced of the erroneous ſtep he had taken, 
and ſaw no other way of extricating himſelf than 
that of a private and precipitate retreat. Having 


taken his reſolution on this ſubject, he amuſed Phi- 


lip with a petition to be admitted to pay homage, 
and directed his agents to redouble their ſollicitations. 
Mean while, he diſguiſed himſelf in the dreſs of a 
burgher, and with four attendants quitted Paris 
early in the morning. The reſt of his retinue and 
domeſtics remained at his lodgings, and provided 
for his table as uſual, giving out that he himſelf was 
confined in his chamber by an indiſpoſition. In 


this 
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this manner was his departure coricealed for four 
days, during which he arrived in his own territories ; 
but, Philip was no ſooner appriſed of his retreat, 


than he gave way to the firſt tranſports of his in- 


Rymer. 
Froiſſart. 


The ſpirits 


of his party 
are ſupport- 
ed by the 
courage of 
his wife. 


dignation ; ordered the parliament of Paris to ad- 
judge Brittany to Charles de Blois, without waiting 
to proceed in the uſual forms; and immediately 
confiſcated the county of Montfort. That the fu- 
gitive might feel his reſentment ſtill more ſenſibly, 
he ſupplied Charles with a numerous army, which 
rendezvouſed at Angers, under the command of his 
eldeſt fon John duke of Normandy, attended by 
ſeveral princes of the blood and the flower of the 
French nobility. The firſt attempt was on Chan- 
toceaux, which ſuſtained ſeveral aſſaults before it 
ſurrendered ; then they inveſted Nantes, the reduction 


of which they owed to the treachery of the citizens. 


Henry de Leon the governor having made a ſally, 
in which two hundred of the inhabitants were taken 
priſoners, John de Montfort reprimanded him for 
the raſhneſs of his conduct in ſuch a manner that he 


could not digeſt the affront, and is faid to have be- 


trayed his maſter: The gates of the place were 


next morning opened to the French, who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city without reſiſtance; and ſeizing 


John in the caſtle, ſent him directly to Paris, where 
he continued ſeveral years in priſon. 
This diſaſter would have effectually cruſhed his 


-party, had not his intereſt been maintained by the 


extraordinary talents of his wife Jane of Flanders, 


a lady of a maſculine genius, who fought like a 


warrior in the field, and ſpoke like a politician in 
the council. She happened to be at Rennes when 
her huſband was taken priſoner ; but his misfor- 
tune did not drive her to deſpair. She forthwith 
aſſembled the citizens ; and holding in her arms her 
infant ſon, recommended him to the protection, as 
the laſt male heir of the race of their dukes, in ſuch 
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4 pathetic manner that they reſolved to ſpend their . C. 1361. 
tives and fortunes in his ſervice : then ſhe ſecured 
the fidelity of the troops by dint of largeſſes; and 
appointing William Cadoudal governor of the city, 
conveyed her ſon to Hennebon, a conſiderable port 
in Brittany, to wait for ſuccours from England, in 
purſuance of the treaty concluded between Edward 
and her huſband. A body of troops had been ac- 
tually aſſembled for this ſervice, under Robert 
D' Artois, Walter de Manny, and the lords Morley, 
Ferrers, Tibetot, and Bardolph, and a fleet pro- 
vided for their tranſportation ; but, before the time 
fixed for their departure from Portſmouth, Ed- 
ward's preſence was required in the North to watch 
the turn of affairs in Scotland. * | 
While he was en d at the ſiege of Tournay, Edward 
in the courſe of — ear, William lose — 
Douglas had taken the caſtle of Edinburgh by ſur- the Scors. 
prize ;. and the Scots being comprehended in the 
truce concluded with Philip, no hoſtilities were 
committed in that country till Midſummer, when 
the term of the ceſſation expired. Then they in- 
veſted the caſtle of Stirling, and carried on their 
attacks with ſuch vigour, that the garriſon was 
obliged to capitulate before Edward could march 
to its relief. Though he could not prevent this a. c, 1443; 
diſaſter, he determined to revenge it with the de- 
{olation of all Scotland. For this purpoſe he iſſued 
orders for afſembling an army of fifty thouſand 
men at Newcaſtle by the twenty-fourth day of Ja- 
nuary; and equipped a powerful fleet to attend the | 
motions of his land-forces, and ſupply them with 4 
proviſion in the barren country through which he 14 
meaned to penetrate. The lord Robert Steward 4 
guardian of Scotland, Douglas, and other noble- Fi 
men of that realm, alarmed at the proſpect of ſuch | 
a mighty armament, reſolved if poſſible to avoid oh 
the ſtorm which impended over their country, and "bY 


ſent 
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ſent ambaſſadors to Edward to ſollicit a truce for 
fix months, on condition of ſubmitting to his go- 
vernment, provided David de Brus ſhould not de- 
fore the firſt day of May return from France with 
ſuccours, and aſſemble a force able to meet the Eng- 
liſh in fair battle. Perhaps the king of England 
would have lent a deaf ear to this propoſal, had 
not his fleet, on which he in a great meaſure de- 
pended, been diſperſed, ſhattered, and rendered un- 
ſerviceable by a tempeſt ; but this being the caſe, 
he conſented to the truce, upon receiving ſecurity 
for the performance of articles, and returned in the 
beginning of February to London. This ſuſpen- 
ſion of hoſtilities however was of ſhort duration 
for David returning to Scotland, the truce was ter- 
minated of courſe. Sir Alexander Ramſay took 
the caſtle of Roxburgh by ſcalade, and was ap- 
pointed governor of that fortreſs ; but was after- 
wards ſtarved to death by William Douglas, whoſe 


Buchanan. jealouſy could not bear a rival in reputation. Wil- 


Rymer. 

A body of 
Enghth 
forces }ands 
in Brittany. 


liam Bullock was flain about the ſame time by Da- 
vid Barclay; and other deſperate feuds breaking 
out between powerful noblemen, involved the 
whole kingdom in carnage and confuſion. This 
was no time to maintain a war againſt ſuch a power- 
ful neighbour as England ; and David Bruce, be- 
ing ſollicitous to heal theſe fatal diviſions, endea- 
voured to procure a reſpite from hoſtilities. Ed- 
ward, being intent upon the affairs of Brittany, 
was not -averſe to a treaty, which was accordingly 
brought upon the carpet; and though a ſolid peace 
could not be effected, a truce was concluded, with 
the conſent of France, for two years, and after- 
wards renewed for two years longer. 

During theſe tranſactions, Jane of Brittany ſent 
Amaury de Cliſſon to forward the ſuccours from 
England; and that officer brought over her young 
ſon to be educated in the court of London, as 4 
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place of ſafety : at the ſame time ſhe propoſed a *. C. 1342+ 


match between him and one of the king's daugh- 
ters, which afterwards took effect; and offered to 
put Breſt and ſome other fortreſſes into his hands, 
as a ſecurity for his being reimburſed whatever he 
ſhould expend in her aſſiſtance. Edward, being very 
well ſatisfied with her propoſals, iſſued orders for 
aſſembling one hundred ſhips at Harwich, to tranſ- 
port Sir Walter de Manny, with three thouſand 
archers and a good number of other troops, to 
Brittany; another fleet was ordered to rendezvous 
at Portſmouth, for the conveyance of a ſtronger 
reinforcement, under the command of William de 
Bohun earl of Northampton, whom the king ap- 
pointed his lieutenant in the realm of France and 
dutchy of Brittany; and he was accompanied by 
Robert D'Artois and a great number of Engliſh 
noblemen. Mean while Charles de Blois, attended 
by the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, the 
counts of Alengon, Eu, and Guiſnes, Lewis D'Eſ- 
pagne of the houſe of La Cerda, and many other 
French noblemen, had taken the field with a for- 
midable army, reduced Rennes and inveſted Hen- 


nebon, which was defended by the counteſs in 5 


perſon. This heroine repulſed the beſiegers in all 
their aſſaults with amazing valour. Obſerving 
one day that their whole army had quitted the 
camp to join in a general ſtorm, ſhe ſallied out by 
a poſtern, at the head of three hundred horſe, ſet 
fire to their tents and. baggage, put their ſut- 
tlers and ſervants to the ſword, and occaſioned ſuch 
an alarm, that the French deſiſted from the aſſault, 
in order to cut off her communication with the 
town, Thus intercepted ſhe retired to Auray, 
where ſhe continued five or fix days; then returning 
at the head of five hundred horſe, fought her way 
through one quarter of the French camp, and en- 
tered t lennebon in triumph. The enemy, enraged 
NuMms, XXIX. C< at 
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A. C. 1342. at ſeeing themſelves thus baffled by a female, gave 
a general aſſault, which laſted from morning till 
three in the afternoon, when they were repulſed 
with great ſlaughter; then judging it impracticable 
to take the town without the military engines which 
they had left at Rennes, Charles de Blois left Lewis 
D'Eſpagne with part of the army to wait the ar. 
rival of thoſe implements, while he marched of 
with the reſt to beſiege Auray. Lewis, when fur. 
niſhed with thoſe machines, plied them ſo vigo. 
rouſly that great breaches were made in the ram- 
parts, a number of the defendants was killed by 
the ſtones and miſſiles, which they threw without 
intermiſſion ; and in a word, the place was re- 
duced to extremity, when the Engliſh fleet, after 
having been detained two whole months by con- 

Mb trary winds, arrived in the harbour. Walter de 

| Manny and Amauray de Cliſſon, heing landed with 
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ö the forces, made a ſally, in which they deſtroyed bt 
| all the works and engines of the beſiegers ; and th 
Lewis D'Eſpagne deſpairing of ſucceſs, abandoned D 
| rim, the enterprize, and joined Charles de Blois before fr 
j D'Argentre, Auray, of 
i The wy is He was immediately detached to beſiege Guin- 
with various gam and Guerrande, which he reduced; then pu- of 
fuccels, ting ſix thouſand of his men on board of a fleet, h« die 
landed near Quimperle, and ravaged the county RF as 


f without oppoſition. Manny and Cliſſon failing WR aft 
j | thither, with a choice body of archers, ſurpriſed de 
= and took their ſhipping; and ſetting their troops WF ga 
on ſhore, attacked the enemy with ſuch fury, whit cet 
they were diſperſed in pillaging, that ſcarce thre: of 
hundred of the whole number eſcaped with Lewis. WF fer 
Mean while Charles, having taken Auray, marched N M. 
to Vannes, which he ſoon reduced; and fluſhed inę 
with his ſucceſs reſumed the ſiege of Hennebon, (RE to 
but miſcarried as before. The ſuccours from Eng: WWF fuc 


land being too inconſiderable to enable the counteß arn 
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to take the field, ſhe croſſed the ſea to England, in * ©: 734% 
order to haſten the other reinforcement ; and in her 
return with Robert D*Artois, encountered the 
French fleet near Guernſey, commanded by Lewis 
D*'Eſpagne. The engagement laſted with great 
bbſtinacy till night, when they were parted by a 
furious ſtorm, which however did not prevent the 
& Engliſh from arriving next day at Hennebon. Jane 
and Robert, equally brave and enterprizing, ad- 
voanced with their troops to Vannes, in hope of 
taking it by aſſault, which continued a whole day 
with great fury, and at laſt they were repulſed ; 
but returning unexpectedly to the charge that ſame 
night, they took it by ſcalade, and Robert D*Ar- 
tois was appointed governor. It did not continue Rymer; 
long in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; the greateſt 
part of the troops marching under the earl of Saliſ- 
ry to beſiege Rennes, Charles de Blois ſat down 
before Vannes, and recovered it, notwithſtanding 
the glorious defence that was made by Robert 
D*'Artois, who effected a retreat to Hennebon, 
from whence he was carried to London for the cure 
of his wounds, which however proved mortal. 
Edward ſet ſail from Sandwich on the fifth day Edward goes 


of October; and landing in Bretagne, declared he — mw 


did not come as an enemy to France, but merely and the 

& as an ally of the count de Montfort. In four days — 
after his arrival he inveſted Vannes; but the place takes the 
being well fortified, and provided with a numerous — 
= garriſon, his aſſaults were not attended with ſuc- 

ceſs. He therefore changed the ſiege into a kind 

of blockade. Leaving part of his troops for that 
ſervice, he marched towards Rennes, and took 

& Maleſtroit and Ploermel in his way; then advanc- 

ing to Nantes, in hope of drawing Charles de Blois 

do an engagement, before he was reinforced by the 
ſuccours he expected from France, he arranged his 

army in order of battle before the town, and ſet 

| Cc2 fre 
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A.C 1342; fire to the ſuburbs. Charles, though extremely t 
provoked at this inſult, would not hazard a battle, J 
becauſe he expected every day to be joined by the : 
duke of Normandy, who was at this juncture em. 1 

loyed in aſſembling an army at Angers. The | 
king of England, leaving a few troops to maintain b 


the appearance of a ſiege, returned toward Vannes, 
which was very hard preſſed by the Engliſh, when t 


the duke of Normandy advanced at the head of *® 
forty thouſand men to the relief of Nantes. Edward t 
immediately recalled his troops to ſtrengthen hi 

own army, which did not amount to twenty thou- g 
ſand men at arms, infantry and archers; and when ' 


the duke advanced to Vannes, he found the Eng. 
© liſh monarch ſtrongly intrenched. The French P 
followed his example; and both armies lay facing 
one another during the beſt part of the winter, in a 
the courſe of which they ſuffered greatly from the 


ſeverity of the weather, though the Engliſh were ” 
obliged to endure an additional hardſhip in the F 
want of proviſions; for their communication by N 
ſea was greatly interrupted by the activity of Lewis My 


D'Eſpagne, who hovered on the coaſt with a fleet 
D'Argentre. of thirty ſhips and one hundred gallies. Yet Ed. ve 
ward, as he daily expected relief from this and other 


difficulties, by the arrival of a fleet and forces from of 

England, would not abandon the ſiege, in which T 

Atrucecon-, his reputation was concerned. While the Engliſh E 
and French armies continued in this fituation, two Wn 

cardinals arrived at Maleſtroit as ambaſſadors from 4 

Clement VI. who had been juſt elevated to the pt : 

pacy, and expreſſed an. earneſt deſire of mediating WW b. 


a peace between the kings of France and Eng. V 
- land. By this time both ſides were pretty well dh 


poſed to an accommodation; for the French ge. ch 
neral dreaded the arrival of ſuccours from Eng. th 


land, and Edward was very much hampered and th 
diſcouraged by. their delay. At the inſtances of e Wt 
&--1 5 3 2 
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two cardinals, they conſented to treat on the ſub- * . 1343, 


ject of a pacification; and at length agreed that 


the difference ſhould be referred to a fair diſcuſſion, 
in preſence of the pope, who ſhould arbitrate as a 
private perſon and common friend, in a treaty to 
be commenced at Midſummer, ſo as that the arti- 
cles might be finally adjuſted before Chriſtmas, In 
the mean time a truce was concluded for three years, 
on condition that Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtered till 
the expiration of that truce in the Lands of the 
cardinals, who might then diſpoſe of it according 
to their good pleaſure : That the Flemings ſhould 
be abſolved from the late pope's cenſures: That 
all other places ſhould remain in the hands of the 
preſent poſſeſſors; and the priſoners on both ſides 
b2 releaſed on payment of ranſom : That the allies 
of the contracting princes ſhould be comprehended 
in this agreement; and that both ſhould exert their 
urmoſt endeavours to prevent hoſtilities in Guienne, , 


France, and Brittany. 


. 1343» 


Theſe articles being ratified and confirmed by the The parlia- 
oaths of ſeveral noblemen of each fide, Edward ſer 
fail for England; and, after having been tempeſt 
toſſed for ſeveral weeks, during which he was often 
in danger of ſhipwreck, landed on the ſecond day 


OS 


of March at Weymouth, from whence he 
Six days before his 


ceeded directly to London. 
arrival, a parliament had been aſſembled at Weſt- 
minſter, to deliberate upon the truce and the pro- 


oh 


poſed treaty, as well as to take cognizance of the 


{tate of the goverament, and provide for the peace 
and ſafety of the nation. Theſe points were de- 
bated by the biſhops, prelates, and barons, in the 
White-Chamber; while the knights of the ſhires 
and the commons took them under conſideration in 
the Painted-Chatnber of the palace: and this is 
the firſt time that we find a clear diſtinction between 
the two houſes, as it is at preſent maintained. 
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4. c. 1363. Having maturely conſidered the ſubject before 


them, they concurred in approving the truce as ho. 
nourable and advantageous, and recommended the 
treaty of peace as a deſirable object, if it could be 
procured on equitable terms; otherwiſe they pro. 
miſed to maintain his quarrel to the utmoſt of their 
wer. When the king deſired to know if they 
ad ſuſtained any grievances in his abſence, they 
complained of ſome hardſhips, and demanded that 
a commiſſion ſhould be given to juſtices choſen in 
parliament, to maintain the peace in the ſeveral 
counties, and hear and determine cauſes of felony, 
conſpiracy, champerty, breaches of the peace, un- 
licenſed amortiſement of lands, fuſion of gold coin 
by goldſmiths, exportation of good and importation 
of bad money by merchants, proviſions, and uſurpa- 
tions of the court of Rome. This commiſſion was 
accordingly iſſued ; but it proved fo diſagreeableto 
the ſubjects in general, that it was vacated in the 
next ſeſſion. The inconveniencies of adulterated 
coin were remedied by prohibiting the importaticn 
of bad money under ſevere penalties, and a new 
coinage of ſilver ſterlings and gold florins, of the 
ſame value with thoſe of Flanders, that they might 
paſs in both countries, with the conſent of the 
Flemings, which he ſent commiſſioners to obtain; 
at the ſame time he wrote to the pope and cardinals, 
defiring they would put a ſtop to the proviſions anc 
other uſurpations, by which they diſtreſſed the 
people, and — the kingdom. 

The commencement of the treaty to be held in 
preſence of the pope, was poſtponed to Lent, on 
account of ſome infractions of the truce by the 
partiſans of France in Bretagne, for which Philip 
delayed giving proper ſatis faction: and when it was 
brought upon the carpet, the conferences proved 


ineffectual; for the Engliſh commiſſioners inſiſted 


upon their beginning with the diſcuſtion of their 
A 3 maſter's 
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declared that the king of England ſhould never 
enjoy one foot of land in France, except that which 
he might hold in vaſſalage. The pope endeavoured 
to prevail upon both ſides to relax a little in their 
pretenſions; but they were equally inflexible, and 
the negotiation proved abortive. By this time 
the quarrel was inflamed with perſonal rancour, and 
all thoughts of terminating the war in an amicable 
manner, had vaniſhed. Immediately after the 
ttuce, Philip had ſeized as many of the partizans 
of John de Montfort as fell into the hands of his 
officers, pretending they were not included in the 
agreement; ſome of theſe were put to death, and 
the reſt confined in loathſome priſons. He laid the 
blame of theſe outrages on Charles de Blois, who 
8 to juſtify his conduct by alledging that 

e was not mentioned by name; and therefore not 
included in the treaty. It was ſtipulated, that John 
de Montfort ſhould be ſet at liberty on his giving 
ſecurity that he would do nothing againſt the pre- 
tenſions of Charles de Blois, during the continu- 
ance of the truce ; and his nephew John, eldeſt ſon 
of Bouchard count of Vendome, engaged for the 
performance of this article. Nevertheleſs, he was 
{till detained in priſon; and Philip, in anſwer to 
the pope's expoſtulation, affirmed that he was not 
now a priſoner for any public reaſon that concerned 
the king of England, but for ſome particular 
cauſes of another nature. The true reaſon of this 
treatment was the ambition of Philip, who refuſed 
to releaſe him, unleſs he would give up Breſt and 
Hennebon, and renounce all claim to the dutchy 
of Bretagne : but nothing fixed ſuch an indelible 
ſtain on the character of the French king, as his 
behaviour to Oliver de Cliſſon, who had ſerved 
him and Charles de Blois with uncommon fidelity, 


He had been taken priſoner in the courſe of the 


CES war, 
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war, and exchanged by Edward for the lord Staf- 
ford, at the ſollicitation of his brother Amaury, 
who happened to be in the ſervice of the counteſs 
of Brittany. The preference given on this occaſion 
by the king of England to Oliver over John de 
Leon, who was alſo his priſoner, and the circum- 
ſtance of his brother's being attached ro John de 
Montfort, excited the jealoyſy of Philip, who was 
naturally cruel and ſuſpicious : he imagined that 
Oliver had entered into ſome engagements with 
Edward; and ordered him to be apprehended on 
this ſuſpicion. Immediately after his arreſt, this un- 
fortunate noblemen was, without any form of trial, 
beheaded at Paris; his body hung on a gibbet, his 

head expoſed at Nantz, and his eſtate confiſcated, 
This act of tyranny was ſo highly reſented in 
Bretagne, that the baron de Loheac abandoned the 
French intereſt; and the people of Vannes riſing 
in arms, declared for John de Montfort, after hav- 
ing expelled the pope's garriſon. Theſe circum. ' 
ſtances ſerved to confirm the ſuſpicion of Philip, 
who forthwith iſſued orders for apprehending Geot- 
frey de Malc{troit, wich his ſon John, and eight 
other noblemen of Bretagne; and though they had 
all diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſ-rvice of Charles 
de Blois, they were executed in the ſame infamous 
manner which had been practiſed upon Oliver de 
Cliſſon. Edward of England had proclaimed in 
a}! parts of Europe a Round Table to be held at 
Windſor, on the nineteenth day of January ; and 
granted ſafe conducts to knights of all countries, 
without diſtinction, who ſhould honour his feſtival 
with their preſence. Philip of France, eicher in- 
ſpired by emulation, or apprehenſive that the braveſt 
knights in Europe, allured by this invitation, would 
engage in the ſervice of England, endeavoured to 
divert them from croſſing the ſea on this occaſion, 
by proclaiming ſuch anotner Round Table, on the 
very 
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very ſame day at Paris, on pretence of doing honour c. 134. 
to the nuptials of his ſecond ſon Philip, with 


Blanche the poſthumous daughter of Charles the 
Fair, his predeceſſor. This inſtitution anſwered two 
urpoſes: as it not only rivalled the ſplendour of 


dward, but alſo decoyed a number of Breton lords 
to his court, where they were {hamefully detained as 


priſoners, in violation of the truce, as well as of 
the ſafe conduct, which, in ſuch caſes, was ex- 
tended to all perſons without diſtinction. 
ſtanding the efforts of the French king to diminiſh 
the luſtre of Edward's feſtival, it was celebrated 


Notwith- 


with ſurpriſing magnificence, amidſt a vaſt con- 
courſe of knights from all parts of Chriſtendom. 
The order of king Arthur's knights of the Round 
Table was revived, under the name of the Garter, 
in a hall built at Windſor for the purpoſe : and af- 
ter they had feaſted for ſome days, the tournaments 


began in preſence of the queen and all the ladies of 


the firſt diſtinction; fo that the combatants had all 
the concurring motives of glory and gallantry to 


ſignalize their proweſs and addreſs. 


When the parliament met in June, Edward com- 
plained to them of Philip's cruelty, injuſtice, and 
violation of the truce; for, beſides the infractions 
we have already mentioned, he had ſent a numer- 
ous body of troops into Guienne, where they re- 
duced caſtles and towns, and ravaged the country, 
He likewiſe attempted to debauch Edward's allies 
from his intereſt, even during the negotiation before 
his holineſs ; and every part of his conduct denoted 


a fixed reſolution to proſecute the war. 


The earls 


of Derby and Arundel had been ſent with troops 
into Guienne, to defend that country from the in- 
curſions of the French; but as further preparations 
ſeemed neceſſary, the parliament exhorted him to 
purſue vigorous meaſures, either to conclude a final 
treaty of peace, or terminate the war by a deciſive 


battle. 


Rymer. 
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battle, This advice was ſupported with the grant 
of ſubſidies to equip an armament againſt France, 
and defend the —__ from the irruption of the 
Scots, who profeſſed themſelves entirely devoted to 
the intereſt of Philip. But this was not the only 
fund from which Edward derived ſupplies for the 
ſervice of the year. He ſummoned all freeholders 

ſſeſſing forty pounds a year, who were not already 


| knighted, to come and receive that honour ; and a 
, conſiderable ſum aroſe from the fees of that cere. 
mony. He iſſued orders to his military tenants in 


Ireland, to furniſh two hundred men at arms, and 
five hundred light horſe, to rendezvous at Portſ- 
mouth on the fifteenth day of September, in order 
to de embarked on a foreign expedition. A number 
of Genoeſe gallies were engaged in the ſervice. The 
caſtles in Brittany belonging to the counteſs of 
Montfort were ordered to be well fortified and pro- 
vided with ſtrong garriſons ; and Sir Thomas Dag- 


worth was ſent over with a {mall reinforcement to 


her aſſiſtance. Tze troops ſent to Gaſcony under 


Froiſſart. 
Knyghton. 


Who de- 
ſeats the 


French ar- 


my at Aus 
beroche. 


the command of the earls of Derby, Arundel, Ox- 
ford, and Pembroke, with the lord Stafford and 
Manny, conſiſted of five hundred knights, two thou- 
ſand archers, and a large body of infantry : and the 
young earl of Saliſbury, with ſix hundred men at 
arms, and two thouſand archers, was ſent to ſerve un- 
der Baliol, appointed todefend the northern Marches. 

The earl of Derby landing at Bayonne on the 
ſixth day of June, advanced immediately towards 
Bergerac on the Dodogne, where the French were 
poſted under the command of Barnard count de 
Ile Jourdain, whom he found ſtrongly intrenched 
in the ſuburbs; from whence he could not have 
been diſlodged without great difficulty. But the 
French, confiding in their numbers, made a ſally; 
and, being routed, the Engliſh entered with them 


pell-me!l into their intrenchments, from which 3 
retire 
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retired to the city. Here the count ſtood one aſſault, . C. 1364. 


in which the Engliſh made a lodgment on the 
breach; and then, retreating in the night to La 
Reole, diſpoſed of his troops in ſeveral garriſons, 
which were all reduced by the victors: after which 
ſucceſs the earl of Derby returned to Bourdeaux. 
The count de l'Iſle was no ſooner appriſed of his 
retreat, than he ſuddenly aſſembled a body of twelve 
thouſand men ; and inveſting Auberoche, defended 
by an Engliſh garriſon, battered it with engines ſo 
furiouſly, that in ſix days the fortifications were al- 
moſt ruined. Derby, underſtanding the diſtreſs of 
his countrymen, marched out of Bourdeaux by 
night, with a ſmall body of lances and bowmen, 
after having ſent orders to the earl of Pembroke, 
who lay at Bergerac, to meet him with a reinforce- 


ment at Libourne, which he reached unperceived 


before morning: here having halted all day in ex- 
pectation of being joined by Pembroke, he pro- 
ceeded on his march at night; and, early in the 
morning, arrived in a wood at the diſtance of two 
leagues from Auberoche. In this ſituation he con- 
tinued the beſt part of the day, till deſpairing of 
the reinforcement, he by the advice of the gallant 
Sir Walter de Manny, reſolved to beat up the French 
quarters, while the enemy ſhould be at ſupper. 
With this view they marched under covert of. the 
wood, till they were cloſe to one quarter of their 
camp; then fell upon them ſo unexpectedly, that 
the counts de Plſle, Perigort, and Valentinois, were 
taken in their tents before they had time to make 
the leaſt reſiſtance; and their ſoldiers charged with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that they could make very little 
oppoſition : but while this quarter was filled with 
rout and confuſion, the other half of the French 
army, commanded by the count of Comminges, 
took to their arms; and, being drawn up in order 


of battle, adyanced againſt the Engliſh. The earl 


of 
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of number, reſolved to make one vigorous effort 


to complete the work he had fo ſucceſsfully begun; 


and, reaſſembling his ſcattered forces, attacked the 
enemy with incredible impetuoſity. He met with 
a very warm reception, and, an obſtinate engage. 
ment enſuing, both fides fought-a long time with 
dubious ſucceſs, until the garriſon of Auberoche 
hearing the trumpets ſounding the charge on both 
ſides, and deſcrying from a tower ſome Engliſh ban- 
ners, though it was now the twilight, forthwith 
made a fally, and, falling on the rear of the French, 
decided the fate of the battle. The enemy was im- 
mediately involved in darkneſs and diforder, and 
utterly defeated with conſiderable flaughter ; their 
loſs in both actions amounting to ſeven thouſand 
flain, and twelve hundred taken priſoners; among 
whom were nine counts and viſcounts, and two 
hundred knights and gentlemen of diſtinction. The 
earl of Pembroke arrived next morning with his re- 
inforcement, and was not a little chagrined to find 


ſuch a notable victory obtained without his parti- 


cipation. The force of the enemy 1n thoſe parts 
being now entirely broken, the two earls retired to 
Bourdeaux; from whence Derby ſailed for England 
to ſollicit ſuccours, after having put his troops in 
winter-quarters. 

With theſe he returned in June to Guienne, and 
immediately took the field, in order to recover the 
other places which had been conquered or ſurprized 
by Philip and his predeceſſor. He accordingly re- 
duced every town and caſtle which he inveſted, ex- 
cept Blaye, which was ſo gallantly defended by Wil- 
liam Rochechouart and Guichard d' Angle, after- 
wards knight of the garter, that the ear] of Derby, 
after having made ſeveral unſucceſsful aſſaults, 
thought proper to put an end to the campaign, and 


return to Bourdeaux, as the ſeaſon was already far 
x advanced. 
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paramount of that dutchy, went thither in the be- 


Oxford, ſome other noblemen, and a conſiderable 
-body of forces, by which he was enabled to reduce 
Dinah, and encouraged to inveſt -Quimper-Coren- 
tin, which had lately been taken by Charles de Blois, 


to the relief of the place, he was obliged to aban- 


Morlaix, and took Roche-derien by aſſault; but, 
winter approaching, he left the affairs of Bretagne 


thampton to bid Philip defiance in his name, noti- Harcourt 
fied this tranſaction to the pope, and publiſhed a in Eng and. 


ſolemn declaration of a rupture between the two 
- kingdoms, brought over a number of foreign ſol- 
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advanced. About this period John de Montfort, 4- C. 1346s. 
after a ſevere impriſonment of near four years in 
the Louvre, found means to eſcape in the diſguiſe 
of a beggar; and, coming over to England, where 
his wife reſided, ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Edward 
ſo effectually, that all the conferences being at an 
end, and every proſpect of a pacification entirely 
vaniſhed, the king reſolved to declare war againſt 
France, without further hefitation. He appointed 
the earl of Northampton his lieutenant, in that 
kingdom and in Brittany, empowering him to defy 
Philip de Valois as a perjured truce-breaker; an 
uſurper of the crown of France; and a mortal enemy 
to king Edward, his lawful ſovereign. John de 
Montfort having done homage at Lambeth for 
Brittany, to Edward, as king of France and lord 


ginning of June, with the earls of Northampton, 


who maſſacred fourteen hundred of the inhabitants: 
but his competitor advancing with a numerous army 


don the enterprize, and retired to Hennebon, where 
he died of a fever. Nevertheleſs, the earl of Nor- 
thampten defeated Charles in a pitched battle near 


to the care of Sir Thomas Dagworth, and returned Ren, 
to England. Knyghton, 
Edward, when he empowered the earl of Nor- corey de 


takes refuge 


maniteito for the juſtification of his conduct. This 


diers 
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A. C. 1345. diers of fortune. They longed to diſtinguiſh them - 


ſelves under the eye of Edward, who, in valour, 


gallantry, and generofity, was univerſally allowed 
ro exceed all the princes of his time : and amon 


| theſe was Godfrey de Harcourt, lord of St. Sau- 


Rymer. 
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-Ardevelt is 
aſſaſſinated 


at Ghent. 


veur le Vicomte in Normandy, who had been ex- 
pelled the French court in conſequence of a quarrel 
with Robert Bertrand, baron of Briquebec, mare- 
chal of France. They had drawn their ſwords in 
the king's preſence, and Godfrey being cited before 
the parliament of Paris, refuſed to appear. After 
having been ſummoned four times, Philip baniſhed 
him the realm, and confiſcated his eſtate. Not con- 
temted with having puniſhed his offence in this 
manner, he wreaked his vengeance upon his friends 
and relations. William Bacon, Richard de Piercy, 
and the lord of Roche Teſſon, repairing to the 
tournament at Paris, were arreſted and accuſed of 
high · treaſon, and underwent the ignominious death 
which had been inflicted upon Oliver de Cliſſon, 
though, like him, they had always adhered to the 
intereſt of Charles de Blois. Godfrey would have 
been treated in the ſame manner, had not he retired 
to the court of John duke of Brabant, who being 
his kinſman, tried in vain to make his peace with 
Philip : there he continued, boiling with refentment 
againſt his perſecutor, till the defiance of Edward 
was publiſhed, and then he hafted to the-court of 
England, where he did homage to the king for his 
lands in France, and filled the place of his coun- 

tryman Robert D*Artois, in the Engliſh councils. 
Before Edward would engage in anexpedition againſt 
France, he ſummoned his former allies to perform 
their engagements, and in particular the duke of 
Brabant, with whom he had agreed upon a match 
between Jane, the duke's eldeſt daughter and heir- 
eſs, and his own ſon Edward, who had been de- 
clared prince of Wales during the laſt — 
e 
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The pope refuſed to grant a diſpenſation, as the *. C. 1343. 
parties were in the third degree of conſanguinity ; 
and the duke was by this time cooled in his attach 
ment to Edward, by the indefatigable intrigues of 
the French court, which had found means to in- 
fluence his conduct. A treaty was likewiſe fer on 
foot with Lewis of Bavaria, the emperor, and his 
ſon Lewis marquis of Brandenburgh ; but, in all 
probability, Edward had not money ſufficient to 
gratify the rapacious diſpoſition of German aux- 
iliaries; ſo that the negotiattion did not take 
affect. He placed more dependence upon Jacob 
van Ardevelt, the demagogue of Ghent, who un- 
dertook to prevail upon the Flemings to depoſe 
their own count in favour of Edward prince of 
Wales, who ſhould erect Flanders into a dutchy. 
On the ſtrength of his affurances, the king, leav- 
ing his ſon Lionel guardian of the kingdom, failed 
on the third day of July from the port of Sand- 
wich, with the prince of Wales, a ſplendid retinue, 
and a ſtrong body of forces on board of a nume- 
rous fleet; and, landing at Sluys, was viſited by the 
deputies of the chief towns in Flanders, whom he 
regaled with a magnificent entertainment. On this 
occaſion Ardevelt propoſed that they ſhould infift 
upon their count's renouncing his alliance with 
Philip de Valois ; or, in caſe of refuſal, ſhift their 
allegiance to the prince of Wales, who would erect 
their country into a dukedom, and whoſe father 
would protect them in fuch a manner, that they 
would flourith in commerce above all other nations 
in Europe. The deputies ſtartled at this propoſal, 
defired time to conſult their conſtituents, promiſing 
to return in one month with a definitive anſwer; 
and Edward, perceiving their averſion and reſent- 
ment to the propounder, prevailed upon Ardevelt 
to accept a guard of five hundred Welſhmen, under 
the command of Sir John de Mautravers, The de- 
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A.C. 1365. puties of Ghent no ſooner returned to that city, than 


Rymer. 
Fromlart, 


Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland, who was killed 


they inflamed the populace with an exaggerated re 
port of this tranſaction, inſinuating that Ardevelt 
wanted to depoſe and deſtroy the ancient race of 
their ſovereigns, to which they were ſtrongly at- 
tached. Gerard Denis, dean of the weavers, and 
ſome other burghers, who envied the wealth and 
popularity of that citizen, and were well affected 
to the count's party, diffuſed diſadvantageous ru- 
mours to the prejudice of Ardevelt; alledging that 
he had embezzled the revenues of his country, and 
remitted vaſt ſums of money to England, where he 
intended to fix his - habitation. Theſe accuſations 
gained credit with the multitude, which now raged 


with indignation againſt the man whom they had 


formerly adored; and when Ardevelt returned 
from Bruges, he ſoon felt the effects of their fury: 
his houſe was immediately beſet by : the populace, 
who broke into it like a torrent, and ſacrificed him, 
with ſome of his relations, to their rage; after hav- 
ing ſlaughtered ſeventy of his Welſh guard. Ed- 


ward was equally incenſed and concerned at this 
outrage, which totally overthrew the plan he had 
projected; but the great towns of Flanders ſending 


deputies to clear themſelves from all. imputation of 


being acceſſacy to the aſſaſſination, and the city of 
Ghent laying the blame upon the populace, his re- 


ſentment gave way to his intereſt, and he renewed 


his alliance with them before he departed. He in- 


tended to make another expedition into Brittany, 
before his return to his own dominions ; but being 
detained by contrary winds and tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, he was obliged to poſtpone that enterprize, 
and ſail directly for England, where he landed on the 
twenty-ſixth day of July. The advantage which 
might have accrued from this alliance, was loſt by 
the untimely fate of William II. count of Hainault, 
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William marquis of Juliers and earl of Cam- 
bridge; and the defection of John of Hainault, who 
now declared in favour of Philip. Theſe diſaſters 
diſcouraged the reſt of the allies in ſuch a manner, 
as diſpelled all thoughts of invading France by the 
way of Flanders. But Edward perſiſted in his re- 
ſolution to proſecute the war, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of the pope, who earneſtly recom - 
mended another treaty ; and the winter was em- 
ployed in making preparations for the expedition. 
He appointed the rendezvous of his fleet and 
forces at Portſmouth, on Midlent Sunday : but 
his navy being diſperſed in a ſtorm, it was deferred 
till the middle of May; and then he was prevented 
by contrary winds from executing his*firſt deſign 
of landing in Guienne, which was about this time 
invaded by John duke of Normandy, at the head 
of a prodigious army. While he continued wind- 
bound, with a fleet conſiſting of a thouſand veſſels, 
in which was embarked a body of troops, amount- 
ing to near forty thouſand Welſh and Engliſh, 
headed by the prince of Wales and the flower of 
the nobility, Godfrey de Harcourt perſuaded him 
to change the plan of operations, and make a de- 
ſcent upon Normandy, the inhabitants of which 
he repreſented as diſaffected, degenerate, and de- 
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fenceleſs. The king reliſhed his advice, and failing Averbery, 


from St. Helen's on the tenth day of July, landed 
in two days at La Hogue St. Vaaſt in Normandy. 
The greateſt part of his fleet he ſent back imme- 
diately ; and ordered the earl of Huntingdon, who 
commanded the reſt, to cruize along the coaſt, and 
deſtroy the ſhips which the king of France had 
equipped in different ports for an invaſion of Eng- 
land. This ſervice he performed with great ſucceſs; 
and having ravaged the country, and burned the 
towns along ſhore, returned to La Hogue, in order 
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A. c. 1346. to attend the motions of the army. Edward, hay- 


ing refreſhed his troops, which had been long pent 
up in veſſels, divided his army into three bodies, 
and began his march towards Valognes, from 
whence he proceeded to Carentan, which opened 
its gates at his approach. In the route he himſelf 
commanded the main body, while the earl of 
Warwick and Godfrey de Harcourt, at the head 
of the other two diviſions, ravaged the country 
to a great extent upon the right and left, and 
found great plenty of proviſions, with a very va- 
luable ty. In this manner he advanced to St, 


Lo, which was taken after a ſlight reſiſtance ; and, 


continuing his march, arrived on the twenty-ſixth 
day of the month in the neighbourhood of Caen, 
the capital of Lower Normandy. This place was 
garriſoned by a body of troops, under the com- 
mand of the count D*Eu conſtable of France, and 
the count de Tankerville chamberlain of Nor- 
mandy, with the biſhop of Bayeux : beſides theſe 
a great number of gentlemen in the adjacent coun- 
try had thrown themſelves into it, at the approach 
of the Engliſh. Over-rating their own ſtrength 
and valour, they next day made a fally with a great 
number of the inhabitants, who were ſo warmly 
received by the Engliſh archers, that they ſoon be- 
took themſelves to flight with great precipitation. 
The conſtable had lined the river Orne with regu- 
lar troops, in order to defend the bridge : but ſuch 
was the confuſion of the townſmen, that they bore 
dowa every thing in their retreatz and the Eng- 
liſh purſuing with great impetuoſity, they found 
all reſiſtance impracticable. The bridge and bar- 
riers were forced, the conſtable and chamberlain, 
with about two hundred and fifty knights and gen- 
tlemen taken priſoners; and the beſt part of their 
forces put to the ſword. The city being ſacked and 
plundered, yielded an immenſe booty, which, * 
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ther with the priſoners of diſtinction, and three hun- 
dred of the wealthieſt citizens, was 5 on board of 
the fleet lying at the mouth of the Orne, from 
whence it returned to England, laden with the 
ſpoils of Normandy. _ | i 

The French king had, upon the firſt news of 
Edward's defcent in Normandy, diſpatched meſſen 
gers to John the blind king of Bohemia, his ſon 
Charles king of the Romans, the king of Majorca, 
the duke of Lorraine, the count of Flanders, and 
his other allies, defiring them to come and join him 
with all expedition. He appointed a general ren- 
dezvous at Paris of all the military forces of France; 
except ſuch as was employed in the ſiege of Aguil- 
lon, and in the mean time marched with a body of 
forces towards Rouen, where he broke down the 
bridge over the Seine, to prevent the Engliſh from 
croſſing that river. Edward, after the reduction of 
Caen, had received the ſubmiſſion of Bayeux and 
ſeveral other towns, and reſolving to profit by the 
conſternation that prevailed over the whole, coun- 
try, continued his march towards Rouen, notwith- 
ſtanding the remonſtrances and intreaties of the 
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two cardinal legates, who met him at Liſieux with 


propoſals for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. Without 
paying the leaſt regard to their importunities, he 
proceeded to the banks of the Seine, whete he ſaw 
Philip poſted on the other ſide with a numerous 
army, in ſuch a manner as rendered the paſſage 
impracticable. In order to provoke him to an en- 
gagement, he ravaged the country under his eye, 
took ſeveral towns, and reduced a great number 
of villages to aſhes and deſolation. In this employ-. 
ment he continued his progreſs, till he arrived at 


Poiſſy, where he ordered the bridge which had been 


broken down to be repaired, and paſſing the river 
in the face of the militia, which were routed by the 
earl of Northampton, made himſelf maſter of Pon- 
foiſe, while Philip returned to Paris, the inhabitants 
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4. C. 1346. of which were terribly alarmed by the - ſucceſs 


of the Engliſh, who ſent detached parties to ra- 
vage the neighbourhood of that capital. Their 
drooping ſpirits, however, were ſoon animated by 
the appearance of the prodigious army which ren- 
dez vouſed at St. Denis. Philip, elated at the pro- 
ſpect, ſent a letter to the king of England, con- 


taining a challenge to give him battle on the plain 
of Vaugirard, or between Franconville and Pon- 


toiſe; and Edward replied, that Philip ſhould find 
him always ready for an engagement, but he would 
never allow his enemy to preſcribe the day and 
place of battle. Mean while he marched under 
the walls of Beauvais, and advanced to Poix, after 
having routed the militia of Amiens, and a party 
of horſe belonging to the king of Bohemia. When 
he arrived at Ayraines, he began to be in want of 
proviſion, and found himſelf encloſed between the 
Somme, the ſea, and the French army, which 
amounted to one hundred thouſand men. Pic- 
quigny and Pont de Remy were too well fortified 
to be taken by aſſault; all the other bridges over 
the river were broken down, ſave thoſe at Abbe- 
ville, and all the paſſages ſo well guarded, that 
he could not attempt them with any probability 
of ſucceſs. At Oyſemont he found a French pri- 
ſoner, who, in conſideration of his liberty, and the 
reward of one hundred nobles, conducted him to 
the ford of Blanchetaque, which he found guarded 
by Godemar du Fray, at the head of ten thouſand 


regular troops, reinforced by the militia of the 
country. Edward, ſeeing the neceſſity of paſſing . 


at all events, was the firſt man who entered the 
river, bidding his ſoldiers follow him; and they 
obeying this order with great alacrity, a very ob- 
ſtinate diſpute enſued; for the French cavalry 
ruſhing from the bank, engaged them in the midſt 


of the river: but they were ſo terribly galled by 


the arrows of the Englith archers, that they _ not 
ong 
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lang ſtand the ſhock of the men at arms, who ſoon 
forced their paſſage to the other fide ; and then the 
enemy fled in 2 diſorder to Abbeville, where 
Philip arrived that ſame evening, at the head of an 
immenſe army. | | 
The king of England having reſolved to beſiege 
Calais, followed that route by flow marches, and 
halted the firſt night at the caſtle of Noyelle, from 
whence he detached parties to burn Crotoye and 
other towns in the neighbourhood. Next day he 
arrived at Crecy, where he encamped on an emi- 
nence, with a wood in his rear, and placed the 
baggage-waggons on the flanks, to ſecure them 
from the attack of the enemy. While he thus pur- 
ſued his purpoſe with great intrepidity and delibe- 
ration, Philip imagining that he fled before his 
arms, reſolved to overtake and chaſtiſe the fugi- 
tive who had made ſuch havock in his kingdom. 
He accordingly marched from Abbevillle towards 
the village of Crecy ; and Edward being informed 
of his approach, drew up his army, conſiſting of 
thirty thouſand men, in order of battle. The firſt 
line was commanded by the prince of Wales, juſt 
turned of fifteen, accompanied by the earls of 
Warwick and Oxford, Godfrey de Harcourt, the 
lords Stafford, Holland, Chandois, Clifford, with 
the flower of the Engliſh nobility, eight hundred 
men at arms, four thouſand archers, and fix thou- 
ſand Welſh infantry. The ſecond line was con- 
ducted by the earls of Arundel and Northampton, 
the lords Willoughby, Roos, Baſſet of Sipcote and 
Multon, Sir Lewis Tufton, and a great number of 
gentlemen, eight thouſand men at arms, four thou- 
ſand halbardiers, add about half that number of 
archers. Thoſe two lines were formed on the de- 
clivity of the hill in ſuch a manner, as to ſupport 
one another; and the ſecond outflanked the firſt, 
ſo as to prevent its being ſurrounded by the enemy 
| Dd 3 on 
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4. c. 2346. on the left, where it was ſecured by a ſemicirculat 


ditch dug in the night for this purpoſe, termi- 
nating in the park of Crecy, and the ſmall brook 
of Maye which waters that village. The king him- 


ſelf commanded the third line, poſted; on the brow 


of the eminence behind the other two, compoſed 
of ſeyen hundred men at arms, five thouſand three 
hundred biilmen, and fix thouſand archers : he 
was attended by the lords Mowbray, Mortimer, 
Dagworth, Sir Hugh Haſtings, and other perſons 
of diſtinction. He and the prince of Wales had 
that morning received the ſacrament with great de- 
votion; and his behaviour denoted. the calm intre- 
pidity of invincible courage and reſignation. Even 
the deportment of the prince of Wales, though a 
boy, was, in all reſpects, manly, heroic, and wor- 
thy of the great example he propoſed to imitate, 
The army being thus arranged, the king rode from 
rank to rank, with a cheartul countenance, encou- 
raging the ſoldiers to exert themſelves for the ho- 


hour of their country, the defence of their ſove- 


reign, and the preſervation of their own lives ; and 
his words, his amiable figure, and his complacency, 
animated them even to a, degree of rapturous ex- 
pectation. That they might have every motive to 
inſpire them with extraordinary courage, he knighted 
fifty young gentlemen ; and among, the reſt Sir 
John Beauchamp, whom he appointed to bear the 
royal ſtandard in the battle. Theſe previous dil- 
poſitions being made, he ordered his. men at arms 
to diſmount, that the horſes might not be. fatigued 
before the battle began, and his ſoldiers to be re- 
freſned with a plentiful meal; after which they lay 
down in their ranks upon the graſs to take their 
repoſe, that they might be freſh and vigorous at 
the approach of the enemy. The French king had 
begun his march at ſun-riſe from Abbeville, with 
an army of one hundred thouſand men ; and hav- 
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ing advanced two leagues, halted to draw up his e. 1346. 
cavalry in order of battle, while the infantry conti- 
nued their march. Being now at the diſtance of 
five miles from the Engliſh, he detached four 
knights to view the poſture of the enemy, which 
they were permitted to ſurvey at leiſure without mo- 
teſtation. They were aſtoniſhed at the ſilence, or- 
der, and compoſure of the Engliſh army ; and 
one of them, who was an experienced ſoldier be- 
longing to the king of Bohemia, affured Philip 
there was no danger of Edward's running away. 
He told him, there was neither fear nor precipita- 
tion in the countenance of the Engliſh troops, but 
great ſerenity and reſolution ; he ſaid their diſpoſi- 
tion was excellent, and their bodies in full vigour ; 
and exhorted the king of France to advance no far- 
ther that night, butallow his infantry torefreſhthem- 
ſelves from the fatigue of a tedious march, otherwiſe | 
he would not anſwer for the conſequence, as they were 
at preſent ſpent with hard duty, and moving in the ut- 
moſt diforder. Philip perceived the ſanity of this ad- 1 
vice, and ſent immediate orders to the van to halt, un- 1 H 
til they ſhould receive further inſtructions. But his 1 
commands were very imperfectly obeyed; for his ar- Ni! 
my, comprehending a great numberof auxiliaries con- 
ducted by independent princes, among whom there 
was no ſubordination, they diſputed the poſt of ho- 
nour with each other, and vied in preſſing forward 
to attack the enemy : when the front ranks halted, 
thoſe who ſucceeded continuing to move with great 
impetuoſity, that enormous body was puſhed on 
towards Crecy in ſuch confuſion, as diſabled them 
from acting with the leaſt regularity. Even Philip 
himſelf, with the princes of the blood, were carried 
away by the croud; and he found it impoſſible to 
retard their motion, until they came within ſight of 
the Engliſh, Then he made ſhift to arrange them 
in three diſtin& bodies, the firſt of which, com- 
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4. e. 1346. manded by John de Luxemburgh the blind king of 


Bohemia, conſiſted of three thouſand men at arms, 
nine and twenty thouſand infantry, and fifteen thou. 
ſand Genoeſe croſs-bows, planted oppolite to the 
Engliſh archers. The ſecond diviſion, conducted 
by Charles count of Alengon, was compoſed of four 


' thouſand men at arms, and twenty thouſand in. 


fantry, advanced in a line with the firſt battalia. 
Philip in perſon commanded the third body as a 
reſerve, conſiſting of twelve thouſand men at arms, 
and fifty thouſand infantry. About three in the 
afternoon, the French king began the battle, by 
ordering the Genoeſe to charge; but they were ſo 
fatigued with their march, that they cried out for 
a little reſt before they ſhould engage. The count 
of Alengon, being informed of their petition, rode 
up and reviled them as cowards, commanding them 
to begin the onſet without delay. They advanced 
with great reluctance, which was encreaſcd by a 
heavy ſhower that fell that inſtant, and rendered 
their bow-ſtrings uſeleſs ; ſo that the diſcharge they 
made could produce very little effect. On the other 
hand, the Engliſh archers, who had kept their 
bows in caſes, and were favoured by a ſudden 
gleam of ſunſhine that flaſhed in the faces of the 
enemy, let fly their arrows fo thick, and with ſuch 

aim, that terrible havock was made among 
the Genoeſe, who finding themſelves expoſed to 
certain death, without being able to annoy their 
enemy, began to fly with diſorder and precipita- 
tion, and were trodden down by the men at arms, 
under the command of the count of Alengon. 
That nobleman making a wheel in order to avoid 
the bowmen, charged with great fury the body 


conducted by the prince of Wales, who ſuſtained 


the ſhock without flinching, and gave the count 
ſuch a warm reception, that the greateſt part of his 
men at arms was left dead upon the ſpor. he: 
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forty deep, poſted on the right, which had already 

defeated the Genoeſe, was broke, by an impetuous 

onſet of three ſquadrons of French and German 

knights, and a great number of men at arms ; ſo 

that the prince was attacked both in front and flank 

at the ſame time, In this emergency, the earl of 

Warwick diſpatched a meſſenger to the king, de- 

firing him to advance to the prince's ſuccour. Ed- 

ward, whom he found in a windmill viewing the 

engagement, aſked with great deliberation, if his 

ſon was dead, wounded, or unhorſed? and being 

anſwered in the negative, Well then, ſaid he, go 

„ back and tell Warwick, that I ſhall not inter- 

s meddle in the fray, but let my boy win his ſpurs 

* by his own valour.” He perceived the confu- 

ſion of the French, and their ſtandards dropping 

very faſt in that place where the prince was ſta- 

tioned ; ſo that he concluded the enemy had miſ- 

carried in their aſſault: and as he had lately be- 

ſtowed the honour of knighthood upon his ſon, he 

was loath to deprive him of any ſhare of the glory. 

His conjecture was juſt: before the knight returned 

with his anſwer, the archers had cloſed, and the & Wo 

earls of Arundel and Northampton advanced with ir 1 

a freſh body, by which the affailants were ſur- 

roynded and cut in pieces, Theſe victorious bands, 

joining under prince Edward, who fought with 

amazing proweſs, advanced to attack in their turn 

the main body of the enemy commanded by Philip, 

who had been prevented, by the diſorderly flight 

of his firſt line, from coming up to ſuſtain the 

troops which had broke through the Engliſh archers, 

Here the battle was renewed with great obſtinacy; 

Philip in perſon, the king of Bohemia, and his ſon 

Charles, with a number of auxiliary princes, ani- 

mating their ſoldiers to deeds of glory, not only by 

words, but by the example of their own perſonal 
prowels, 
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4. C. 1346. proweſs. Nothing, however, could reſiſt the im- 


petuoſity and valour of the prince of Wales and his 
attendants. Fluſhed with the ſucceſs he had al. 
ready obtained, and infpired by the meſſage he had 
received from his father, under whoſe eye he afted 
in this firſt eſſay af his manhood, he redoubled his 
efforts, and. bare down all. oppoſition. The bling 
king of Bohemia, . whoſe ambition had for many 
years embroiled the beft part of Europe, enquiring 
about the fate of the day, was told that the French 
were in terrible diſorder ; a great number of noble- 
men ſlain; that his fon Charles had been obliged 
to retire dangerouſly wounded; that the Engliſh 
had made a dreadful carnage; and that the prince 
of Wales bore down every thing before him with 
irreſiſtible valour. John having received this in- 
formation, commanded his knights to lead him 
into the hotteſt part of. the battle againſt the young 


warrior, Accordingly four of his attendants plac- | 


ing him in the middle, and interlacing the bridles of 
their horſes, they ruſhed together into the thickeſt of 
the enemy, and the blind king interchanged a few 
ſtrokes with Edward; but they were ſoon parted, 
and the Bohemian, with his followers, fell in the 
confuſion of the battle. By this time Philip him- 
ſelf, after two horſes had been killed under him, 
was grievouſly wounded in the neck and thigh ; and 
being carried out of the battle by John of Hai- 
nault, the ſtandard of France was beaten down. 
Then all reſiſtance was laid aſide ; univerſal rout 
and undiſtinguiſhed carnage enſued : though a 
great number. of the French would have eſcaped 
by favour of the approaching night, had not the 
king of England ordered large fires to be made on 


He wore three oftrich feathers for man language fignifies, I Serve. This 
his ereſt; and as he acted in the capa- device young Edward appropriated to 
city of a volunteer, he aſſumed the himſelf; and it has been adopted by all 
motto Ich Dien, which in the Ger- ſucceeding princes of Wales, 


the 
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the neighbouring hills, by the light of which the A.C. 1346. 


victors prevented them from rallying or uniting, 
and completed the laughter. Edward, ſeeing the 
victory accompliſhed, deſcended from the hill, and 
running up to the prince of Wales, embraced him 
tenderly in the ſight of the whole army, faying, 
« My valiant ſon, God grant you may perſevere 
ein the courſe you have fo glorioufly. begun. You 
e have acquitted yourſelf nobly ; and well are you 
« worth the kingdom that will be your inheri- 
te tance.” The prince made no other reply than 
that of a profound obeifance ; and indeed his mo- 
deſty and moderation were altogether unexampled. 
In this famous battle, which was fought on the 
twenty fixth day of Auguſt, John king of Bohe- 
mia, James king of Majorca, Ralph duke of Lor- 
raine, the counts of Alengon, Flanders, Blois, 
Vaudemont, Harcourt, Auxerre, Aumale, St. Pol, 
and Sancerre, four and twenty bannerets, twelve 
hundred knights, fifreen hundred gentlemen, four 
thouſand men at arms, and thirty thouſand infantry, 
are ſaid to have fallen, while the loſs of Edward 
did not exceed three knights, and an inconſidera- 
ble number of ſoldiers. Philip, attended by five 
knights and about ſixty followers, was carried to 
the caſtle of La Broye, about a league from Crecy ; 
where, having taken ſome refreſhment, he ſet out at 
midaight for Amiens, where he arrived early next 
morning. The victorious Edward having ſounded 
a retreat, and ordered his men to be upon their 
guard all night, leſt the French ſhould rally, de- 
tached a party of lances and archers at day-light, 
to purſue the fugitives ; and they meeting in a fog 
with the militia of Rouen and Beauvais, on their 
march to join Philip's army, routed them at the 
firſt onſet. The archbiſhop of Rouen and the grand 
prior of France, advancing with a freſh reinforce- 
ment, were defeated and flain, with two thouſand 
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4. C. 1346. of their followers. The Engliſh gathering ſome 


French ſtandards that Jay ſcattered on the field of 
battle, planted them on a neighbouring hill, as a 
decoy to the enemy who were diſperſed about the 
villages : and the ſtratagem ſucceeded ; for they 
flocked in numbers to their colours, and were hewn 
in pieces without mercy; and indeed the only cir. 
cumſtance which tarniſhed the glory of this victory, 
was the order which Edward iſſued before this en. 
gagement, to give no quarter. The ſame injunction is 
ſaid to have been laid upon the French army by their 
monarch: but this was an inſtance of barbarity, 
in which his example ought not to have been fol. 
lowed. Though he refuſed mercy to the living, 
he was extremely courteous to the dead: he ſent the 
body of John king of Bohemia to his family; he 
ordered the field to be conſecrated, attended the 
funerals of the noblemen who had loſt their lives 
in the battle, and ordered the common ſoldiers to 
be interred with great decency. Such acts of hu- 
mility and moderation, doubtleſs ſerve to dignify 
the character of a monarch, and perhaps to quiet 
any ſcruples of conſcience that might intervene: 
but a prince ought to be very well ſatisfied with the 
juſtneſs of his quarrel, before he begins to ſhed ſuch 
ſeas of blood, and commences the miniſter of hor- 
ror, death, ruin, and deſolation. Edward laid claim 
to the crown of France, to which he certainly had 
no right; and this whole campaign was employed 
in ravaging the lands, burning the habitations, and 
butchering the perſons of the people over whom 

he wanted to rule. 3 | 
The king of England having ſtayed three days 
on the field of battle, continued his march for Ca- 
lais, which he inveſted on the third day of Septem- 
ber; and there we ſhall leave him to take a retrol- 
pective view of the operations in Guienne. At 
the latter end of the preceding year, Philip oy 
ent 
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{ent his ſon, duke of Normandy, with a numerous 4: L. 1346 
army to recover the places which Henry earl of 
Lancaſter had reduced in that province; and he 
accordingly arrived at Thoulouſe about the end of 
December. From thence he marched, in the be- 
ginning of the year, to Miremont, which he re- 
duced : Villefranche met with the ſame fate ; and 
then he undertook the ſiege of Engouleſme, the garri- 

ſon of which was commanded by John de Norwich, 
who made a gallant defence, until his proviſions 
beginning to fail, he propoſed a ceſſation of hoſtili- 

ties till Candlemas-day, that he might be at leiſure 

to pay his devotions to the Bleſſed Virgin; John 
agreeing to the propoſal, he packed up his baggage 

in waggons over night, and marched off with his 
garriſon to Aiguillon, the moſt important place in 

all that country. It was well provided with ſtores 

and a good garriſon, under the command of the 
earl of Pembroke, Sir Walter de Manny, and John 

de Mowbray, who repaired the fortifications, and 
took every other meaſure for making a vigorous 
defence, in caſe the fiege ſhould be undertaken by 

the duke of Normandy. Theſe precautions proved Nene 
very neceſſary ; for, after that prince had taken = 
Tonneins, Damaſan, Port St. Marie, he inveſted © 
Aiguillon, and began the moſt memorable fiege 
which had been carried on for many ages. Batter- 

ing engines of a prodigious ſize were plied againſt 

the place inceſſantly, and aſſaults given for a week 
together without intermiſſion, that the garriſon 
might be tired out with continual fatigue ; but the 
French were repulſed in every attack, and the duke, 
after an infinite number of fruitleſs attempts, deſpair- 

ing of taking the place by force, reſolved to reduce it 

by famine. This taſk was rendered impracticable, 

by the vigilance and activity of the earl of Lan- 
caſter, who, though his forces were not ſufficienc 

to hazard a battle with the French, found means 
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A. c. 1346. to intercept their convoys of proviſion ; To that the 


immenſe army of the befiegers were 1 diſ. 
trelſed. What aggravated John's chagrin, was 4 
raſh vow he had made, to continue the ſiege until 
the town ſhould capitulate. He therefore ſtruggled 
with a variety of difficulties, till he received the 
news of Edward's landing in Normandy ; then he 
made one general effort in an aſſault with his whole 
army, which laſted from morning till night, when 
he was obliged to deſiſt, after having ſuſtained con- 
ſiderable damage: by this time his father com- 
manded him to relinquiſh the enterprize, and even 
obtained the pope's abſolution, with reſpect to the 
vow which he ſo religiouſly obſerved. Thus re- 
leaſed, he raiſed the ſiege on the twentieth day of 
Auguſt, and retired with ſuch precipitation, that 
great part of his tents and equipage was left behind. 
Sir Walter de Manny, having obtained a fafe-con- 
duct from the duke for himſelf and his followers, 
ſer out immediately for Calais, to join the army 
commanded by Edward; and the earl of Lancaſter 
no ſooner underſtood that the duke of Normandy 
had retreated towards Paris, than he made an irrup- 
tion into the Agenois: there he reduced Villareal, 
tecovered Tonneins, and ſubdued ſeveral other for- 
treſſes; then he marched towards Saintonge, made 
himſelf maſter of Sauveterte, and ravaged the coun- 
try without oppoſition. Hearing that Sir Walter 
de Manny and his detachment were arreſted at St. 
Jean de Angely, he paſſed the Charente; and al- 
though Sir Walter himſelf had made his eſcape, he 
took the place by ſtorm, and ſet the other priſoners 
at liberty. He had already received the ſubmiſſion 
of Mirebeau, Mortagne Surmer, Aunay, Surgeres, 
Benon, Marans, and Taillebourg; and now ad- 
vancing to Luſignan, reduced the town by aſſault, 
and compelled the caſtle to ſurrender. Having left 
2 garriſon in this important place, he marched to 
Poitiers, 
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abandoned to pillage. As he could not ſpare a 
ſufficient garriſon for ſuch an extenſive city, he or- 
dered the walls and fortifications to be diſmantled 


beginning of the year to England. 


news of the glorious victory which their king had ob- 
tained at Crecy, that they forgot the burthen of the 
heavy taxes under which they laboured, and chear- 
fully reſolved to grant what farther ſubſidies ſhould 
be found neceſſary for the proſecution of the war. 
The parliament aſſembled by prince Lionel, on the 
eleventh day of September, being made acquainted 
with the particulars of the battle, and preſented with 
a paper found in the archives of Caen, containing the 
propoſal of the Normans for theinvaſion and conqueſt 
of England, they forthwith granted an aid of two 
fifteenths and tenths, to be levied in two years for 
the ſervice of his majeſty. Being aſked from the 
throne if they wanted the redreſs of any grievances, 
they preſented ſome petitions to the clerk of the 
parliament; and they received ſatisfaction in a ſta- 
rute, enacting, that merchants importing falſe mo- 
ney, ſhould be puniſhed as falſe coiners; that per- 
ſons contributing to the defence of the coaſt, ſhould 
not be obliged to furniſh arms and other warlike 
neceſſaries for the land-ſervice; that juſtices of the 
peace and ſheriffs ſhould be choſen from among the 
chief freeholders of every country ; and that no 
grants, either for life or in fee, ſhould be made of 
thoſe offices, The commons likewiſe moved, that 
all monks and friars who were aliens, ſhould be 
| obliged to quit the realm; that the penſions granted 
to cardinals, and the abbot of Clugny, ſhould be 
| aboliſhed; that aliens promoted to livings in this 
kingdom, the greater part of whom conſiſted of 
= taylors, ſhoemakers, and venial retainers to cardi- 
; nals, 


and then proceeding to Bourdeaux, returned in tage 
Rymer. 
The Engliſh people were ſo tranſported with the ge nog 
in parlia- 
ment. 
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4. C. 1346+ nals, ſhould be deprived and exiled, and their be- 
nefices given to poor Engliſh' ſcholars. The ſeſſion 
| | concluded with a grant by the lords and military 
| tenants of forty ſhillings a knights fee, as an uſual 
| aid due upon the knighthood of the king's eldeſt 
| ſon, which was now proved in a certificate ſub. 
| ſcribed by the earls of Arundel, Northumberland, 
| and other Engliſh noblemen, who where preſent 
it Rot. Pal. when young Edward was knighted by his father, 
| fir of Before Edward embarked upon his laſt expedi. 
| Scotland. tion, the Scots, whoſe king was entirely devoted 
8! to the French intereſt, invaded Weſtmoreland, un- 
4 der the command of Sir Alexander Strahan and 
bi - ſome other officers, and reduced Penrith, with ſe- 
| | veral other towns to aſhes. But the biſhop of Car- 
| line, with Sir Thomas Lucy, and Sir Robert Ogk, 
* having aſſembled a body of forces, harraſſed them 
* in ſuch a manner, that they were fain to retreat with 
5 precipitation; and Sir Alexander, with a party of 
foragers, was taken priſoner. Ogle was, for his 
valour on this occaſion, appointed governor of Cum- 
berland; and as Edward employed his whole at- 
tention in preparing for his deſcent upon France, 
he conſented to a truce with the king of Scotland: 
The lords Mowbray, Roſs, and Sir Thomas Lucy, 
were ſent as commiſſioners to compromiſe all dif- 
ferences between the two kingdoms; and if we may 
believe the Scottiſh hiſtorians, Edward offered to 
rchaſe a ſolid peace with that nation, by giving 
up Berwick and renouncing Baliol. Theſe propo- 
ſals are far from being improbable, if we conſider 
how eager the king of England was to exert his 
whole ſtrength againſt Philip de Valois, and the ex- 
perience he had of the difficulty that mult have at. 
rended the intire conqueſt of Scotland, which in his 
own reign, as well as in that of his grandfather, had 
riſen with freſh vigour from every overthrow, and 


always indemnified itſelf at the expence of England. 
| 4 Though 
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Though David Bruce conſented to a ſuſpenſion of &. ©. 1346. 


hoſtilities he did not reliſh a treaty, and abſolutely 
refuſed to detach himſelf from the king of France, 
who had protected him in his adverſity. He con- 
cluded that Edward ſought only to amuſe him until 
he ſhould have humbled a'more powerful adverſary, 
that he might ſubdue Scotland at his leifure, when 
ſhe would have no ally upon whoſe aſſiſtance ſne 
could depend. The Scottiſh nation ſeems to have 
been of the ſame opinion: for the parliament of 
that kingdom approved of his deſign to invade Eng- 
land, which was now unfurniſhed of her beſt troops 
and the French encouraged the reſolution, in hope 
that it would make an effectual diverſion in favour 
of their monarch, who had not as yet recolleted 
himſelf from his defeat at Crecy. 

Thus inſtigated, David, in the month of October, 
entered England, at the head of fifty thouſand men, 
took Lidel by aſſault, and put the garriſon to the 
ſword, exacted heavy contributions from the monks 
and church of Durham, levied a capitation tax from 
all perſons without diſtinction, ravaged the country, 
and committed numberleſs barbatities. The queen 
conſort was no ſooner informed of this invaſion than 
ſhe ſer out for the North, to encourage the lords of 
the Marches to do their duty; and in a little time 
a conſiderable army was aſſembled at York, from 
whence it advanced in four diviſions againſt the 
enemy, who were encamped in Bear Park, art the 
diſtance of three miles from Durham. The firſt 
body was commanded by the lord Henry Piercy, 
accompanied by the earl of Angus, the biſhop of 
Durham, and ſeveral other noblemen of the North; 
the archbiſhop of York conducted the ſecond divi- 
Hon, having under his command the biſhop of Car- 
liſle and the lord Nevil ; the third body was led by 
the biſhop of Lincoln, the lord Mowbray, and Sir 
Thomas Rokeby : and the rear was brought up by 
Ne. 29. E e Edward 


David king 
of Scotland 
inv-des 
England 


With a great 
army, and is 
de ſgated and 


taken pri- 
ſoner at 
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A.C. 1346. Edward Baliol, attended by the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, the lord Roſs, and the ſheriff of Northum 
berland. A great number of young noblemen and 
perſons of diſtinction ſerved as volunteers on this 
occaſion, partly to expreſs their zeal and loyalty 


in the king's abſence, and partly to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves under the eye of the queen, who took 
the field in perſon. The army conſiſted chiefly of 
ſtout borderers, inured to war and hardſhip, rein- 
forced by a body of veterans whom Edward had 
ſent over from France; and the whole, when they 
began their march, amounted to ſixteen thouſand 
men ; but, in all probability the number was con- 


ſiderably increaſed, before they came in ſight of 


the enemy, as ſo many noblemen muſt have been 
attended by a great concourſe of vaſſals, in an ex- 
pedition upon which the fate of the whole king- 
dom in a great meaſure depended. David Bruce, 
appriſed of their approach, detached a body of horſe, 
under Douglas, and Sir David Graham, to obſerve 
their motions and harraſs them in their march; 
but they were ſo roughly handled by the Engliſh 
archers that they ſoon turned their backs, though 
very few of them eſcaped with their leaders; and 
this advantage the Engliſh deemed a happy omen 


of ſucceſs. The Scottiſh army was formed into 


one line; the high ſteward of Scotland and the 
earl of Marche commanding on the right; the 
earls of Murray and Douglas being on the left 
wing; and David, with ſome French auxiliaries 
and the flower of his nobility, being ſtationed in 
the center. The Engliſh archers began the battle 
with ſhowers of arrows on the left, which galled 
the Scots under the high ſteward in ſuch a manaer, 
that he ordered his diviſion to charge ſword in hand, 
and actually broke the bowmen, who falling back 
upon the diviſion commanded by the lord Piercy, 
occaſioned great confuſion and diſorder. The 

| enemy 
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enemy ſtill preſſed on with incredible impetuoſity, 
and victory had almoſt declared in their favour, 
when Baliol coming up, with four thouſand choice 
horſe at a round trot; fell upon the flank of the 
Scots, who had advanced beyond the reſt of their 
line, and not only ſuſtained the archers, who had 
given way, but alſo cut off the communication be- 
tween the high ſteward and the main body where 
Bruce commanded, Thus intercepted, and in great 
danger of being ſurrounded, he retreated in good 
order, while Baliol and the whole force of that 
wing attacked the center of the Scots, now left ex- 
poſed by the retreat of their left wing. Here the 
battle was maintained with great fury on both ſides 
for a conſiderable time ; at length the main hody of 
the Scots gave way : then David refuſing to quit 
the field, his nobles threw themſelves into a circular 
form, and defended him with great gallantry, he 
himſelf fighting hand to hand with his enemies, 
until his followers were ſurrounded and partly ſlain, 
and David received two arrows in his body. Even 
when he was ready to ſink, with the loſs of blood, 
he diſdained to ask for quarter; nor would he re- 
ceive it but at the hands of a gentleman. Ar laſt 
he was made priſoner by John Coupland, after he 
had ſtruck out two of that gentleman's teeth with 
his gauntlet. The left wing ſtill continued to 
maintain their ground, under the command of 
Douglas and Murray, till this laſt was ſlain, and 
Douglas taken, after aimoſt all his men had been 
cut in pieces. This victory would have decided the 
fate of Scotland, had not the high ſteward retired 
in good order, and been joined by the fugitives 
from the battle, ſo as to form a body which the 
victors did not think proper to purſue. Neverthe- 
leſs they left fifteen thouſand men lying dead upon 
the ſpot, and among theſe Sir Thomas Charteris 
chancellor of Scotland, the lord chamberlain, Ed- 

E ward 
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4. C. 1346. ward Keith earl mareſchal, the earls of Murray and 
Stratherne, with ſeveral other noblemen, and a great 
number of perſons of diſtinction. The earls of 
Fife, Monteith, Sutherland, Wigton, and Carrick, 
William lord Douglas, and many other perſonages 
of note, were among the priſoners. The king was 
conveyed by Coupland to Ogle-Caſtle in Northum- 

erland, of which he was governor; and when the 
queen diſpatched a purſuivant with orders to bring 
him to Durham, he refuſed to deliver up his pri- 
ſoner, becauſe in thoſe days the ranſom belonged to 
the captor. He thought proper however to conſign 
David Bruce to his friend the lord Nevil, and take 
ſhipping immediately for Calais, where he commu- 
nicated the whole tranſaction to the king, who ap- 
proved of his conduct, created him a knight baro- 
net, and beſtowed upon him a penſion of five hun- 
dred pounds, until the ſame value in lands adjoin- 
ing to his eftate could be ſettled on him and his 
heirs for ever; he was ordered however to obey the 
commands of the queen, who arrived in perſon at 
the camp before Calais, after having provided for 
the fafety of the kingdom, and left the care of the 
North to the lords Piercy and Nevil, who took ? 
Hermitage-Caſtle, and ravaged the whole county We 
of Lothian. Coupland returning to England de- 
livered the Scottiſh king to the ſheriffs of Yors- MW 
ſhire, who conveyed him to the Tower of London. 
John Graham earl of Monteith, and Duncan earl 
of Fife, having formerly ſwore fealty to the king 
of England, and taken the oath to Edward Baliol 
as their immediate ſovereign, were without any 
trial condemned as traitors to be drawn, hanged, 
and beheaded. This ſentence was pronounced by 
Meds the king and his council at Calais, and executed 
Knyghton, upon the earl of Monteith ; but Duncan was reſ- 
Rymer, pited till further order, becauſe he happened to be 


Fordun. 


Buchanan. Allied to his majeſty, 
2 Mean 
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Mean while the garriſon of Calais made a noble 4. b. 1446. 


defence under John de. Vienne, who repulſed the 
beſiegers in all their aſſaults. Edward, ſeeing no 
proſpe& of reducing it by force, reſolved to ſtarve 
them into ſubmiſſion; and with that view ordered 
huts to be built for the reception of his ſoldiers 
during the winter. He received ſupplies of men 
and proviſions from England; and a ſtrong fleet 
blocked up the harbour, that the governor might 
receive no aſſiſtance by ſea. John de Vienne, per- 
ceiving his drift, ſent above ſeventeen hundred 
uſeleſs mouths out of the town; and Edward al- 


Siege of Ca. 
laiz, which 
is at laſt re- 
duced hy 
Edward, 


lowed them to paſs through the camp without mole- 


ſtation, after he had ordered a ſmall ſum of money 
to be diſtribured among them for their immediate 
relief. During this blockade, the king of France 
endeavoured to detach the Flemings trom the in- 
tereſt of England, by offering to grant them great 
privileges in point of commerce, and to reſtore the 
towns he had wreſted from them in the beginning 
of his reign. But they imputed theſe advances to 
the neceſſity of his affairs, and choſe rather to de- 
pend upon the fortune of Edward, who had pro- 
miſed to recover thoſe places by force of arms, im- 
mediately after the reduction of Calais; they even 
reſolved to improve their connexion with England, 
by a marriage between Edward's eldeſt daughter 
Iſabel and their young count, who had loſt his fa- 
ther in the battle of Crecy, fighting in the ſervice 
of France. This young prince had attained to the 
age of ſixteen; and, having been educated in the 
French court, inherited his father's attachment to 
Philip as well as his averſion to the king of England. 
He had lately come to take poſſeſſion of his county, 
and the Flemings, being bent upon this alliance, 
kept him in a kind of honourable confinement at 
Courtray, until he conſented to their propoſal ; 
then a league of perpetual amity was concluded 
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A. C. 1347. between him and Edward, and the contracting 


Rymer. 


powers agreed that the nuptials ſhould be ſo- 
lemnized at Eaſter. As Lewis ſeemed intirely re- 
conciled to the match, and even eager to conſum- 
mate the alliance, the Flemings left off watchin 


him with their uſual vigilance, and he took the firſt. 


opportunity of eſcaping into France, where he 
was married to Margaret the daughter and heireſs 
of the duke of Brabant. John duke of Normandy 
marching -at the head of a numerous army againſt 
the Flemings, inveſted Caſſel; but he was obliged 


to abandon the ſiege at the approach of a body of 


forces, ſent by Edward to the aſſiſtance of his 
allies. He then made an unſucceſsful attempt on 
Lillers, and afterwards advanced within two or 
three leagues of Calais; but the country being 
wholly waſted, he was obliged to retire for want of 
ſubſiſtence. John de Vienne, finding himſelf every 


day more and more hampered by a ſcarcity of pro- 


viſions, turned out five hundred inhabitants from 
the town; and Edward refuſing to let them pals, 
they periſhed miſerably by cold and famine, between 
the city and the camp of the beſiegers, to the eter- 
nal reproach of Edward and the governor. The 
people of Calais were by this time reduced to the 
laſt extremity; they had already eaten up all their 
horſes, dogs, cats, and even rats, and now began to 
devour one another. Letters ſent by ſea, with an 
account of their deplorable condition, were inter- 
cepted by Edward, who forwarded them to Philip, 
with a ſarcaſtic meſſage, deſiring him to come with 
all ſpeed to the relief of his diſtreſſed ſubjects. The 
French king had already appointed the rendezvous 
of his army at Amiens, where his vaſſals and allies 
aſſembled to the number of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand men ; but as the Flemings with a nume- 
rous army had undertaken the fiege of Aire, and 
ravaged the adjacent country, he poſtponed his 
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march to Calais, and advanced againſt the leſs for- © 1247. 


midable enemy, who raiſed the ſiege and retired at 
his approach; then he turned off towards Calais, 
and, on the thirtieth day of July, encamped within a 
mile of Edward between Sangate and Witſand. 
The Engliſh camp being ſurrounded by impaſſable 
moraſſes, except on the ſide of the Downs of Sand, 
which was guarded by the navy lying at anchor on 
the coaſt, Philip ſent four knights to tell the king 
of England that he would give him battle next 
Thurſday, if he would come forth from his intrench- 
ment and fight him on equal terms. To this meſ- 
ſage Edward replied, that he would not forego the 
advantages he had gained, or quit the poſt where 
he was certain of reducing the town of Calais, be- 
fore which he had continued ſo long; but that it 
was Philip's buſineſs to force him to a battle if he 
could. That very day two cardinals arrived as me- 
diators from the pope, and prevailed upon both 
kings to agree upon a truce for four days, that they 
might have time to ſettle the preliminaries of a 
treaty. During this ſuſpenſion, Edward received 
a reinforcement of ſeventeen thouſand Flemings 
and Engliſh; and then he ſent a letter to Philip in 
his turn, offering to level all his intrenchments, 
and give him battle on plain ground, provided he 
would give ſecurity that no proviſion ſhould in the 
mean time be conveyed into Calais. The French 

monarch did not think proper to embrace this pro- 
poſal ; and the negotiation miſcarrying, he, on the 
ſecond day of Auguſt, ſer fire to his tents and retired 
to Amiens, where he diſmiſſed his army. Next 
day the governor of Calais deſired to capitulate ; 
but Edward inſiſted upon his ſurrendering at diſ- 

cretion, that the garriſon and inhabitants might be 

ranſomed or puniſhed according to his will and 

pleaſure. It was at length ſtipulated, that fix of the 

principal burghers ſhould come forth barefooted, 
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Charles de 
Blois is de- 
feated and 
taken pri- 
ſoner. 


of the town and caſtle to Edward, who ſhould pu- 
mh them as he thought proper, and receive all the 
reſt into mercy. Fuſtace de St. Pierre and five of 
his fellow citizens offered themſelves voluntarily, as 
ſacrifces for the reſt of the inhabitants; and in all 
probability they would have ſuffered death, had 
not the generoſity of their behaviour affected queen 
Philippa, who interceded in their behalf, and ob- 
tained their pardon, The town of Calais being 
thus ſurrendered, after a ſiege of eleven months, 
Edward expelled all the inhabitants and peopled it 
from England; and afterwards eſtabliſhed in this 
place a ſtaple for tin, lead, and wool, which re- 
dounded greatly to the advantage of his ſubjects. 
We cannot help obſerving that the inhabitants of 
Calais had no great reaſon to extol the generoſity of 
Edward, who ſeemed to perſecute them for the cou- 
rage and perſeverance they exerted in the defence of 
their country. Such behaviour even in this dege- 
nerate age would merit and obtain the favour of 
their conqueror, 

While the king of England was employed in this 
memoradle ſiege, Edward Baliol entered Scotland 
by the way of Carliſle, at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand men, and ravaged Galloway, Carrick, and the 
adjoining provinces, while the lord Piercy, with an 
equal number of troops, made an irruption through 
Berwick, and waſted Lothian without oppoſition, 
Theſe two armies joining, advanced towards Perth, 
with a view to over-run the whole kingdom: but 
the Scottiſh nobility purchaſed a truce of Baliol, 
till che eighth day of September, that they might 


have an opportunity to trzat about the ranſom of 


their king, Edward however would not receive 
their overtures on this ſubject, until they ſhould 
have made ſatisfaction for the ravages. they com- 


mitted . when David invaded England: and they | 


were 
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were ſo exaſperated at this refuſal, that they re- A C. 13474 
commenced hoſtilities, and made incurſions. The Koychten. 
counteſs of Montfort took the field in Brittany, as 
ſoon as the triennial truce conchaded for that pro- 
vince was expired, and reduced the fortreſs of Roche 
de Rien. Charles de Blois immediately aſſembled 
an army at Nantes to recover the place, which he 
inveſted accordingly ; but before he had made 
great progreſs in the ſiege, his quarters were beaten 
up, his forces routed, and himſelf taken priſoner, 
by Tanneguy de Chaſtel and Garnier de Cadoudal, 
at the head of the troops belonging to the coun- 
teſs, reinforced by a body of Engliſh under the 
command of Sir Thomas Dagworth, whom Ed- 
ward had detached to her aſſiſtance. Charles de 
Blois, as ſoon as his wounds were cured, was con- 
veyed to England by this officer, in whoſe abſence 
Roche de Rien was retaken by the partiſans of 
Charles, who were joined by a ſtrong body of 
French auxiliaries. . But a ſtop was ſoon put to all Trace be- 
thoſe hotiilicies by a truce, which was mediated be- P. 1 
tween the two crowns by the pope, to begin on England. 
the twenty eighth day of September, and continue 
till the eighth of July in the ſucceeding year, in- 
cluding all the allies of the two kings in Brittany, 
Flanders, Guienne, and. Scotland. It was after- 3 
wards renewed by ſeveral treaties in the ſequel, but 2 
it did not prevent Edward from taking proper mea- 
ſures to fortify the town and harbour of Calais, 
which being properly ſecured, and the internal po- 
lice well regulated, he ſet ſail with his queen and 
prince Edward for England; and after a dangerous 
paſſage landed on the twelfch day of October at 
Sandwich, from whence he proceeded immediately 
to London. 5 

The exaperor Lewis of Bavaria dying about this The Ger- 
period, a diſpute enſued among the electors touch- men princes 


offer the im 


ing the choice of a ſucceſſor; and the imperial crown peria crown 
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was offered to Edward by the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
at the head of a powerful faction. But the king 
declined their offer, as incompatible with his ſcheme 
upon France, and likely to engage him not only in 
a quarrel with the pope, who ſupported the preten- 


ſions of Charles, elected by another party of the 


A. C. 1348, 


Retr. Par. 


German princes, but alſo in a diſtant war, the ex- 
pence of which he was not able to maintain. He 
had already intailed heavy debts upon himſelf, by 
borrowing conſiderable ſums of money and a large 
quantity of wool from the abbots and religious 
houſes in England : and even theſe, added to the 
ſupplies which had been granted, were found inſuf. 
ficient to defray the charges of his expedition. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it does not appear that he aſked a further 
aid from the parliament, which met at Weſtminſter 
on the fourteenth day of January, to adviſe the king 
touching the continuance of the war, and enacted 
ſtatutes for encouraging commerce; reſtraining the 
evil of adulterated coin ; reforming the merhod of 
aſſeſſment, according to the value of lands, which 
was not properly aſcertained; preventing aliens 
from holding benefiees in England; puniſhing 
judges and officers for bribery and corruption ; and 
protecting the ſubject from the oppreſſion of the 
nobles, who afforded ſhelter to robbers within their 
franchiſes, and obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice. Though the king demanded no ſubſidy in 
this ſeſſion, Philip king of France furniſhed him 
with a pretence for aſking a ſupply in the next par- 
hament, which aſſembled on the thirty-firſt day of 
March. The French monarch made ſuch prepara- 
tions by ſea and land, as ſeemed to threaten an in- 
vaſion of England; and Edward received a very 
large aid from the counties and boroughs, on con- 
dition that the merchants ſhould be called w account 


for defrauding the king of two thirds of the loan 


of twenty thouſand ſacks of wool; that David 
| Bruce 
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Bruce and the Scottiſh priſoners ſhould not be ran- 4. C. 1348. 


fomed nor releaſed; that the duty of forty ſhillings 
a ſack upon wool ſhould ceaſe in three years; that 
no talliage, impoſt, or loan ſhould be levied with- 
out the aſſent of the commons in parliament ; that 
the king ſhould repay the wool he had borrowed ; 
that the aid for the marriage of his eldeſt daugh- 
ter ſhould be ſuſpended during the exaction of this 
fublidy, a certain part of which ſhould not be raiſed 
in caſe of a peace or long truce with France. Theſe 
conditions were entered on record in the roll of 
parliament, and Edward began to prepare for an- 
other expedition, which however was prevented by 
a prolongation of the truce. 


This agreement did not hinder Philip from tam- A etach- 


pering with Emeric of Pavia, whom the king of 


ment of 
French 


England had left governor of Calais. A private con- troops - 


tract was carried on with this perfidious Lombard, 


pointed in 
their defign 


by Geoffrey de Charny commander of the French uren Cd. 


forces in the neighbourhood of St. Omer ; and he 
promiſed, for the conſideration of twenty thouſand 
golden crowns, to deliver the town and caſtle into 
his hands at midnight, on the thirty-firſt day of 
December. Edward being informed of this bar- 
gain by Emeric's ſecretary, ſent for that officer to 
London, and pardoned his treachery, on condition 
that he would ſtill proceed in his negotiation with 
Charny, that he might have an opportunity to ſur- 
priſe them in the violation of the truce. The French 


general having aſſembled with great privacy a thou- 


ſand choſen men at arms, with a proportionable body 
of infantry, began his march, and arriving at the 
bridge of Nieulaye at the time appointed, ſent two 
meſſengers to the poſtern of the caſtle, where they 
found the governor, who aſſured them that every 
thing was prepared for their reception. Then he 
tranſmitted the twenty thouſand crowns to Emeric, 
by the hands of Sir Edward de Renty; and 8 
| tache 
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A. c. 1348. tached twelve knights, with an hundred men at 
arms, to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle. Mean while 
he himſelf paſſed the bridge, with the reſt of his 
forces, and took poſt before the gate of Boulogne, 
reſolving to enter the town with his banners di. 
played. Edward had by this time croſſed the 
fea, with eight hundred men at arms, and a thou- 
fand archers, under the command of Sir Walter 
de Manny, and entered the harbour at night ſo pri. 
vately, that no body in the town knew of his ar- 
rival. He cook poit immediately in the donjon or 
great tower that commanded the reſt of the citadel, 
and when the French were admitted at the poſtern, 
ruſhed out unexpectedly, and took them all pri- 
ſoners: then mounting on horſeback, he proceeded 
to the town, and making a ſally at the gate of 
Boulogne, fell with great fury upon Charny, who 
nevertheleſs made a gallant detence, and maintained 
his ground till after day-break. In this action the 
king himſelf was on foot, and fought hand to 
hand with Euſtace de Ribaumont, who, after hav- 
ing twice ſtaggered Edward with the force of his 
blows, was at length obliged to yield himſelf his 
priſoner. Charny, with thoſe who ſurvived, ſeeing 
their retreat by the bridge of Nieulaye cut off by an- 
other detachment, and the Engliſh continually re- 
inforced by freſh parties from the town, ſurrendered 
at diſcretion : and being conducted into Calais were 
magnificently entertained in the caſtle-hall by Ed- 
ward, who then firſt diſcovered to them that he 
himſelf had been preſent in the engagement. He 
declared Ribaumont the braveſt knight he had 
ever encountered, preſented - him with a rich chap- =] 
let of pearls, and ſet him at liberty without ran- 
ſom. He then removed Emeric from the govern- 
ment of Calais, which he beſtowed upon Sir John 1 
Beauchamp, and returned to England, where he 
amply rewarded thoſe who had ſignaliſed themſelves 
Froifft, upon this occalion, The 
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The plague, which at the latter end of ſummer, 
broke out in the Weſt of England, had by this time 
reached London; and therefore the parliament, 
which had been ſummoned to meet in January, was 
prorogued until that calamity ſhould abate, though 
it raged two years, during which no ſeſſion was 
held, nor any court of juſtice kept open. In the 
firſt ſix months of this year ſeven and fifty thouſand 
perſons are ſaid to have died of the plague in Nor- 
wich and London; and thechurch-yards being found 
too ſmall for the burial of the dead, Sir Walter de 
Manny purchaſed a piece of ground, belonging to 
St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in Smithfield, to ſerve 
for the interment of thoſe who were carried off by 
the peſtilence, which no ſooner ceaſed, than he 


founded on the ſpot a convent of Carthuſians. This 


dreadful viſitation ſpread into Wales and Ireland, 
and raged chiefly among the common people, and 
of theſe the old men, women, and children. None 
of the better ſort died of the infection, except three 
or four of the nobility, and Jane the king's ſecond 
daughter, who was infected at Bourdeaux in her way 
to Caſtile, where ſhe was to have been married to the 
infant Don Pedro, fon of Alphonſo XI. ſovereign 
of that kingdom. When the contagion among the 
human ſpecies abated, the ſheep and cattle periſhed 
in vaſt numbers; and no bird or beaſt of prey 
would touch their carcaſſes, which lay putrifying 
upon the ſurface of the ground. The harveſt was 
loſt for want of hands to gather it, and hence fol- 
lowed a dreadful dearth of labour and proviſion, 
The Scots, tempted by the hope of an eaſy prey, 
in ſuch a ſeaſon of calamity and deſolation, invaded 
the northern counties; and, together with a large 
booty, carried back the contagion to their own 
country, where it made terrible havoc “. 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the dreadful mortality which de- 
ſolated the beſt part of Europe, and ought to have 
ſerved as a judgment to determine the quarrels of 
princes, the treaties carried on under the pope's me- 
diation produced nothing but truces which were 
very ill obſerved. The French beginning to ſur- 
priſe places and raiſe diſturbances in Guienne, the 
earl of Lancaſter was ſent thither with a body of 
forces for the protection of the province; Taking 
the field in the beginning of the year, he reduced a 
great number of towns and caſtles, burned the ſub- 
urbs of Thoulouſe, and after having waited ſome 
time for the French, who promiſed to come and 
give him battle, returned to Bourdeaux without op- 
poſition, Ar length he agreed to a truce at the 
deſire of the pope, who, having proclaimed a jubilez 
at Rome, complained that the hoſtilities in Guienne 
obſtructed the paſſage of devotees, who wanted to 
go and receive abſolution. An infinite number of 
ſtrangers attended at this ſolemnity from motives of 
religion, inſpired by the terror of the peſtilence; 
but the Engliſh were reſtricted from going thither 
by a ſevere edict of Edward, who apprehended the 
coin of the kingdom would be exhauſted and ex- 
ported by the vaſt number of pilgrims, who in al! 
probability would have gone abroad on this occa- 


which he dedicated to the virgin Ma- 
ry, St. George, and St, Edward the 


habit of the order, to St, George's 
chapel, where they heard maſs, fail 


Confeſſor, at length founded a mili- 
tary order in honour of St. George the 
patron of England. A garter of blue 
velvet, inſcribed Hon! ſoit, qui mal y 
penſe, was the ſymbo! of union choſen 
for this noble fraternity, which from 
hence was ſtiled the Order of the Gar- 
ter, conſiſting of the king of England 
as ſovereign, and five and twenty 
knights companions, On the feſtival 
of St. Geo ge in this year, they walk- 
ed bare-headed in proceſiion, clad in 
gowns of ruſſet and mantlcs of fine 
blue weolen cloth, with the reſt of the 


by William Edendon, biſhop of Win- 
Cheſter, prelate of the order; and at- 
ter divine ſervice returned to a ſump- 
tuous entertainment, This ſolemnity 
concluded with military ſports of tilt: 
and tournaments, at which David 
Bruce, with other priſoners of quality, 
both Scots and French, were permitted 
to aſſiſt. And indeed in theſe diver- 
fions the greateſt part of Edward's tim 
was employed, when he had no foreign 
wars to maintain, 

Aſhmole's hift, of the Garter, 


ſion, 
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fon. In this ſeaſon of deſpondence and ſuperſtition, 
Holland and Flanders produced a ſet of diſciplina- 
rians, who ſtrolled about in proceſſion to all religious 
houſes, preaching, ſinging, and ſcourging them- 
ſelves alternately, until the blood ran in ſtreams 
from their bodies. Some of theſe fanatics made a 
voyage into England, and performed their diſcipline 
in the ſtreets of London; but finding themſelves 


ridiculed by the multitude, and neglected by the 


nation in general, they ſoon returned to their own 
country, without having made one proſelyte among 
the Engliſh, who were never much inclined to the 
practice of bodily mortification. 

The king of France, though he would not per- 
ſonally commit an infraction of the truce, ſpirited 
up the ports of Biſcay to make depredations upon 
the Engliſh veſſels; a number of which, trading 
for wine to Bayonne, they took, plundered, and 
deſtroyed. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, they aſpired 
to deſigns of greater importance, and equipped a 
fleet of four and forty great ſhips of war, with 
which they propoſed to make a deſcent and even 
conqueſt of England. The chief command of this 
armament was veſted in Charles de la Cerda, who, 
ſailing up the channel as far as Sluys in Flanders, 
deſtroyed all the Engliſh veſſels that fell in his way. 
Edward, being appriſed of his deſign and proceed- 
ings, aſſembled a fleet of fifty ſail to intercept him 
in his return, and embarked in perſon at Sandwich, 
with the earls of Lancaſter, Northampton, War- 
wick, Saliſbury, Arundel, Huntingdon, and a ſtrong 
body of choſen archers. The two fleets ſoon came 
in ſight of each other, and engaged off Winchelſey 
and Rye on the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt. Tho 
the Spaniards had a great advantage in the ſize of 
their ſhips, the Engliſh bowmen plied them with 
arrows fo effectually that they could not ſtand upon 
the decks; and were, after an obſtinate diſpute, 

entirely 
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A. C. 2359. entirely defeated, though the approach of night fa. 
voured the eſcape of all but four and twenty, which 
before day-light failed were boarded and taken. In 
order to complete their diſaſter, the king ſent orders 
to the magiſtrates of Bayonne to fall upon their trad. 
ing veſſels ; and the Spaniards being humbled by the 
defeat, and harraſſed by their neighbours, ſued for 
a truce of twenty years, which Edward granted, 

Wat for the benefit of commerce. During theſe tran(- 

Rymer, actions, a petty war was ſtill maintained in Brittany 
between the partiſans of Charles de Blois, and thoſ: 
of the counteſs, whoſe mutual enmity was habitu- 
ated into a ſettled rancour that appeared on every 
opportunity of gratifying their revenge. In the pro- 
greſs of one of theſe feuds the lord Dagworth was 
furpriſed and ſlain, and Sir Walter de Bentley ſent 

over in his room to command the Engliſh forces in 
Brittany. 

John lue- About this period, Philip de Valois dying at No- 

— gent le Rotrou, was ſucceeded on the throne of 

on the France by his fon John duke of Normandy, who 

pane of ſeemed to inherit his father's animoſity againſt Ed. 
ward; and this deſcended even to objects unworthy 
of a great king's attention. Thomas de 1a Marche, 
an illegitimate fon of France, who ſerved in the 
army of the king of Sicily, being accuſed by John 
Viſconti of knowing and concealing the conſpiracy 
which Leonard de Aſſiſi had hatched againſt their 
monarch, he not only denied the charge, but pro- 
ſed to maintain his innocence in ſingle combat at 
the court of Edward, who was univerſally allowed 
to be the flower of chivalry. The duel was accord- 
ingly fought at Whitehall, in preſence of the En- 
gliſh court. The combatants having ſhivered theit 
ſpears on horſeback, alighted and fought on foot with 
great fury, until cloſing, Viſconti fell to the ground; 
but he was fo caſed in armour that his antagoniſt 


could not make uſe of his advantage any other oy 
chan 
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grated work of Viſconti's viſor. Thus incommoded 
he called out for quarter, and owned himſelf van- 


433 
than by driving the rowels of his ſpurs through the 4+ ©: 1350. 


quiſhed; and Edward diſmiſſed the victor with an 


honourable teſtimony of his innocence and bravery. 
When he returned to France, he found John in- 
cenſed at his conduct, in appealing to a prince who 
was his profeſſed rival, and ſtill more exaſperated 
at the praiſes which he beſtowed upon Edward for 
his generoſity and equitable determination. He 
pined with envy at the reputation of the Engliſh 
monarch; and this low jealouſy Prompted him 
to an action of cruelty and injuſtice, which left 
an indelible ſtain upon his character. Ralph de 
Brienne conſtable of France, who was diſmiſſed 
from England on his parole to raiſe money for his 
ranſom, joining Thomas in his eulogiums on Ed- 
ward, John took ſuch umbrage at. the panegyric 
that he reſolved to ſacrifice him to his envy. Per- 
haps he really ſuſpected him of that colluſion with 
the&king of England which he afterwards charged 
upon his memory. He ordered the conitable to be 
ſeized upon the ſpot, and after having detained him 
one day priſoner in the Hotel de Neſle, where he 
himſelf refided, condemned him to be beheaded, 
without any form of law, on pretence that he agreed 
to give the county of Guiſnes as his ranſom to Ed- 
ward; and this ſentence was executed by night, in 
preſence of the duke of Bourbon, the counts of Ar- 
magnac, Montfort, and other noblemen. Not 
contented with having deprived the conſtable of his 
life, he defrauded Edward of his ranſon, and united 
the county of Guiſnes to the demeſnes of the crown. 
But he did not long enjoy the acquiſition ; for, in 
leſs than two months the caſtle was ſurpriſed by a 
party of men at arms and archers from Calais, un- 
der the command of John de Lancaſter: and Charles 
de la Cerda, who ſucceeded Ralf as conſtable of 

Nuuz.-XXX. F f France, 
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and enmity 


to Edward, 
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A. c. 135% France, was in about two years after this e 
aſſaſſinated in Normandy, by the order of Charles 4 
king of Navarre. Notwithſtanding the truce the , 
governors of frontier places made frequent excur. We Z 
{ions into the neighbourhood of their garriſons, in k 
order to ravage the country; and in one of theſe 


AFB; LS 5 , 


Sir John Beauchamp governor of Calais was taken l 
priſoner, with twenty knights, and a conſiderable 8 


detachment; on the other hand, the earl of Lan- 
caſter, with Sir Robert Herle and Sir Walter de 
Manny, at the head of freſh forces brought from 
England, over-ran the frontiers of Picardy and Ar. 
A.C. 1357. tois. Guy de Neſle marechal of France was de. 
feated in Guienne, and taken priſoner with his bro. 
ther William, and many perſons of diſtinction: 
but this loſs did not hinder the French from re- 
ducing St. Jean de Angely by famine. Such were te WF 
circumſtances of the diſpute, when hoſtilities were WE 


3 e N n ann 
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checked by a renewal of the truce, in a negotiation 0 
at Calais; in which it was agreed, that the gover- th 
Froifart: nors of frontier places ſhould take an oath to ſee it tit 
ea obſerved with punctuality. . Jen 
laws enactei The plague being by this time quite extinguiſhed, ex 
in parlia= the king, by the advice of his council, publiſhed m 
went. ſome ordinances to prevent the exorbitant demand . ch 
of ſervants and labourers ; and at the fame time in- qi 
creaſed the ſalaries of judges, that they might not 00 
be ſubject to temptation in the exerciſe of their ta 


functions. The lord chief juſtice Thorne being ac- WW 
cuſed of corruption, threw himſelf upon the kings WR fo 


mercy, and ſentence of death was paſſed againſt . da 

him, according to law; but his life was ſpared, WF T. 

and he afterwards obtained a full pardon. A par- G 

liament being aſſembled, confirmed the king's or- my 

| dinances, by erecting them into ſtatutes ; and en- te 

| acted other laws touching perſons born beyond ſea, WE pa 

| beides the ſtatutes of clothes and of proviſors of . bo 

4 benefices ; but that of purveyors did not pals til By 
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next parliament, which met in January at Weſt- . 1354 
minſter. Here the king complained that the French 
had violated the truces in Brittany and Guienne, 
and ſollicited the Scots to invade England: for 
which reaſons he demanded a ſupply, to oppoſe | 
the meaſures of his enemies ; and they granted him | 
a triennial tenth and fifteenth, to be levied under | 
certain reſtrictions ſpecified in the ſtatute. In this 
ſeſſion the commons repreſented that the judges had 
in their trials condemned many perſons as traitors, 
for divers cauſes which the commonalty did not \ 
know to be treaſon; and deſiring that the king l 
would, by advice of his council, declare what par- 
E ticular points were to be deemed treaſon ; his ma- 
& jeſty ſpecified the articles which conſtituted that 1 1 
crime, and they were contained in the ſtatute of 1 
treaſons paſſed in this aſſembly, which acquired the f ] | 
epithet of the Bleſſed Parliament, for this and other Cok='s Inf, i Þ 
gſalutary acts by which it is diſtinguiſhed, though | 
there was not one lawyer in either houſe. The prac- | 1 
titioners of the law had already made ſuch profici- 9 
ency in the arts of their calling, that they were 
expreſly excluded from fitting in the houſe of com- 
mons, in all the writs of ſummons, which directed 1 
the ſheriffs to return the moſt conſiderable and beſt = 
qualified knights or eſquires in the county, who 1 
could not be ſuſpected of knaviſh tricks, and main- A | 
| 


© taining falſe ſuits and quarrels. | 
While Edward acted the part of a ſage lawgiver Ah eg 
for the benefit of his ſubjects, acts of hoſtility were is defeated 
daily committed both in Picardy and Bretagne. e. | 
The French made a fruitleſs attempt to recover Sir Walter | | 
Guiſnes; and in Brittany the marechal de Neſle *** 'f 
met with a more diſaſtrous fate than that which at- : 
7 tended him in the preceding campaign. After the ggg, Ml 
payment of his ranſom, he was detached with a . 
body of forces, to aſſiſt the partiſans of Charles de {10 
Blois; and being joined by many noblemen of 

Ff 2 Bre- 
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4. 0.2352. Bretagne, formed a conſiderable army, with which 
he attacked Sir Walter Bentley, in the plains of 
Mauron, between Rennes and Ploermel. Tho' he 
out-numbered the Engliſh by more than one half 
he met with ſuch a warm reception, that his forces 
were utterly defeated, and himſelf, with the viſ. 
count of Rohan, the lords of Montauban, Quintin, 
Rugemond, Tyntineac, La Marche, L' Annay, the 
ſeneſchals of Rouen and Beauvais, fourſcore knights, 
five hundred gentlemen, and ſome thouſands cf 
common ſoldiers, were left dead upon the field cf 
battle; while William Bertrand baron of Brecque. 
bec being mortally wounded, was taken priſoner, 
with ſeveral noblemen of Bretagne, and about one 
hundred and ſixty knights and gentlemen. 

Oiho duke In this ſeaſon of inactivity, Henry duke of Lan. 

I" caſter, accompanied by the lord Roos, and other 

— 6 regal perſons of diſtinction, went abroad to ſignalize ther 

Lancater to Courage in Pruſſia againſt the infidels, who had at- 

kngle com- racked the knights of the Teutonic order: but in 

IP their paſſage through Germany they were arrelied 

and detained in priſon, from whence they were not 
releaſed, until they had paid three thouſand crowns 
by way of ranſom. Their journey was afterwards 
ſtopped by the news of a truce concluded between 
the powers at war; ſo that they returned by tie 
way of Cologn, where Lancaſter declared, that 
Otho duke of Brunſwick had been the contriver d 
his impriſonment, which he mentioned as a perfidicus 
ſcheme altogether unworthy of a man of honour. 
Otho, being apprized of this declaration, fent 2 
challenge to Henry, defying him to fingle comb; 
in any place which the king of France ſhould ap- 
point. Lancaſter accepted the propoſal, and having 
obtained a {afe-condutt, haltened to Paris, whither 
his antagoniſt repaired at the ſame time. Encet 
vours were uſed to compromiſe the quarrel; and 


theſe proving ineffectual, the day of combat v 
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pointed. When the combarints entered the lifts, 
Otho's courage ſeemed to fail nim: for he turned 
remarkably pale, mounted his horſe reluctantly, 
dropped his ſhield three times ſucceſſively, and ap- 
peared ſo diſconcerted, that his friends would not 
ſuffer him to engage under ſuch trepidation. They 
therefore propoſed that both parties ſhould deſiſt : 
but Lancaſter would agree to no other terms, ex- 
cept the alternative of Brunſwick's either fighting, 
or acknowledging himſelf to be vanquiſhed. Ar 
length Otho ſubmitted to the king of France's de- 
termination, and renounced his challenge: king 
John effected a reconciliation between them at a 
magnificent entertainment; and Henry returned in 
triumph to his own country. 

The king of England had ſignified to the pope, 
that he was willing to make peace with John, and 
reign his title to the crown of France, on condition 
that the dutchy of Guienne and county of Ponthieu 
ſhould be reſtored to him as independent ſovereign - 
ties; and that the French king ſhould make a cæſ- 
ſion to him of the lands he had conquered about 
Calais; and the ſuperiority of Flanders. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, with the duke of Lancaſter, 
and ſome other noblemen, had been ſent as amba!l- 
ſadors to Guiſnes, to treat with the French depu- 
ries, in preſence of the pope's legate: but as nei- 
ther prince would yield any circumſtance in favour 
of the other, little fruit was expected from this 
negotiation ; and both fides prepared for war, 
which now ſeemed unavoidable; and which vas 
the leſs unacceptable ro John, as he had lately 
gained over the Flemings to his intereſt. Edward 
ſummoning a great council at Weſtminſter, ſ-veral 


9. wholeſome ordinances were drawn up for the regu- 


lation of a ſtaple which he meaned co fix in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. Then he redreſſed the 
grievances of the nation, touching appeals from 
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4. C. 1353. the king's court to any judicature, and pardony 


granted to robbers; and laying before them the 
ſtate of the treaty, they continued the ſubſidy on 
wool and skins for three years longer. Theſe or. 
dinances were confirmed in the fubſequent parlia. 
ment, which met in April, together with ſome 
others reſpecting the qualifications of Juſtices of 
the peace; and as the king entertained at this pe- 
riod ſome hope of an accommodation with France, 
a public inſtrument was drawn up, by which the 
parliament unanimouſly obliged themſelves to ap. 
prove the terms upon which his majeſty ſhould 
think proper to conclude the treaty of peace, But 
all hope of a pacification ſoon vaniſhed, when the 
French plenipotentiaries declared, that there was 
not a gentleman in France who would not rather 
loſe his Jife, than conſent to a ſeparation of Gui- 
enne from the crown of that kingdom. The pope, 
with all his remonſtrances, could not prevail upon 
either party to relax in the leaſt particular; and a 
prolongation of the truce till next Midſummer 
was the whole reſult of his interceſſion. 

Had John conſulted his intereſt only, he would 
have looked upon this as a very unſeaſonable junc- 
ture for engaging in a war that might encourage 
and ſupport Charles king of Navarre, in his en- 
deavours to embroil the kingdom of France. That 
prince was nearly related to the French king, and 
had been educated at the court of his father 
Philip, where he ſoon diſplayed very extraordinary 
talents, and acquired great popularity by his inf 
nuating behaviour and exquiſite addreſs. King 
John had endeavoured to attach him firmly to his 
intereſt, by giving him his daughter Jane in mar: 
riage; but he was of a character which no obliga 
tions could bind or influence. He trumped up a 
claim to the counties of Champagne and Brie, 3 
well as to the dutchy of Burguady, in right of his 
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mother; but as this claim was not allowed, he * © 2354 
complained that the county of Engouleſme, which 
he enjoyed by a grant of Charles the Fair, was of 
no advantage to him, as being continually waſted 
by the Engliſh; and he received in lieu of it the 
towns of Mante and Meulant, which being added 
to the counties of Evreux and Mortagne, which 
he already poſſeſſed in Normandy, rendered him 
very powerful in that province. Engouleſme was 
beſtowed upon John's favourite, Charles de la 
Cerda conftable of France, whom the king of Na- 
varre conſidered as his moſt inveterate enemy ; he 
therefore hired ruffians to aſſaſſinate that noble- 
man, and even publiſhed a manifeſto to juſtify this 
ſcandalous act of barbarity. At the ſame time he 
treated with the duke of Lancaſter for aſſiſtance 
from England, and began to put himſelf in a poſ- 
ture of defence againſt the reſentment of king 
John, who he did not doubt would endeavour to 
revenge the death of his minion. How mortified 
ſoever the French king muſt have been at this out- 
rage committed againſt his perſon, honour, and 
authority, his affairs were in ſuch an unfavourable 
fituation, that he was obliged to ſmother his in- 
dignation, and even comply with all the propoſals 
of the king of Navarre, who demanded a grant 
of ſeveral counties, viſcounties, bailliages, privi- 
leges, and exemprions, together with a full par- 
don for himfelf and all thoſe who were concerned 
in the murder of the conſtable. In return for theſe 
conceſſions, he offered to ask pardon of John be- 
fore the parliament of Paris; though he would not 
even conſent to make this ſatisfaction, until the 
king's ſecond ſon, the count of Anjou, was de- 
livered up as an hoſtage for the ſecurity of his 
perſon; then the ceremony was performed, and an 
ample pardon paſſed in form for the king of Na- ha br. 
varre and all his adherents. reux. 
| Ff4 Not- 
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Notwithſtanding this ſeeming reconciliation, t 
ſuſpected the ſincerity of each other; and Charles 


accommoda* ſtill reſolved to guard againſt the conſequence of 


tion, 


A. C. 1355. 


John's hatred, by engaging in a firm alliance with 
England. The duke of Lancaſter being then at 
Avignon treating with the French deputies, Charles 
took that city in his road to Navarre, and had ſe. 
veral private conferences with the Engliſh ambaſ. 
ſador, concerning the meaſures to be taken in con. 
cert with Edward, when the truce ſhould expire at 
Midſummer. John ſuſpecting his deſign, took 
this opportunity of his abſence, to ſeize his towns 
and fortreſſes in Normandy, all which ſurrendered 
without reſiſtance, except Evreux, Gavre, Mor- 
tagne, Pontaudemer, Cherbourg, and Avranches, 
which, being well ſupplied with ſtrong garriſons, 
refuſed the king of France admittance. Charles, 
being informed of theſe hoſtilities, ſent an agent 
to the French court to juſtify his conduct, and de. 
mand a ſafe guard, by virtue of which he might 
go thither in perſon. John readily granted this 
requeſt; but at the ſame time ſent his fon Charles 
the dauphin into Normandy with a body of troops, 
to prevent all diſturbances in that province. The 
king of Navarre did not think proper to make ule 
of his ſafe conduct, but landed in Auguſt with two 
thouſand men at Cherbourg ; and the garriſon of 
Evreux, animated by the tidings of his arrival, 
took the caſtle of Conches by ſurprize. The duke 
of Athenes and Geoffrey de Charny threw them- 
ſelves into Caen, which ſeemed to be expoſed to 
the greateſt danger; and a ſtrong body of troops 
was ſent thither under the command of the con- 
ſtable of Bourbon, who nevertheleſs was enjoined 
to abſtain from hoſtilities, and if poſſible effect an 
accommedation. Such was now the poſture of 
John's affairs, that he thought he could not pur- 
Chaſe it at too dear a rate, The truce between Ui 
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had been ſo often deluded with vain hopes, that he 
ſeemed averſe to its being renewed. The duke of 
Lancaſter was actually at ſea with forty ſtout ſhips, 
having on board a good number of troops deſtined 
for Cherbourg, which, however, he was prevented 
from reaching by contrary winds. The prince of 
Wales commanded a ſtrong body of forces on the 
weitern coaſt of England, and a fleet lay ready at 
Ply mouth to tranſport them to the continent: ſo 
that John could not make too much difpatch in ac- 
commodating matters with the king of Navarre, 
who was determined to join the Engliſh in Nor- 
mandy. He therefore offered one hundred thou- 
ſand crowns in lieu of all the demands of Charles, 
who was glad to make peace upon ſuch advan- 
tageous terms. The articles of agreement were 
ſettled in September, by the conſtable in a confe- 
rence at Valognes; then Charles viſited the dau- 
phin at Vaudreuil, from whence they proceeded to- 


444 
two crowns was by this time expired; and Edward “. C. 1383. 


gether to Paris, where John received him with all Avetbury, 


Froiflart. 


che exterior marks of the moſt cordial friendſhip. Rymer. 
The duke of Lancaſter, appriſed of this recon- Surprifng 


ciliation, and underſtanding the coaſt of Normandy 


progreſs of 
the prince of 


was guarded by a numerous body of forces, laid Wales in 
aide his deſign of a deſcent, and was afterwards Geass. 


appointed lieutenant for the king in Brittany: but 
the prince of Wales, having embarked his forces on 
board of a fleet of three hundred ſhips, ſer ſail in 
September from Plymouth, accompanied by the 
earls of Warwick, Oxford, Salisbury, Suffolk, 
and other perſons of diſtinction ; and landing at 

Bourdeaux, was joined by the moſt confiderable of 
the Gaſcon nobility. Finding himſelf, in conſe- 
quence of this junction, at the head of an army 
conſiſting of threeſcore thouſand men, he began his 
march, on the fifth day of October, towards Ar- 
magnac, which together with Aſtarac, Cominges, 


La 
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A.C.1355- La Riviere, and L'Ifle en Jourdain, he ravaged 


with fire and ſword , plundering the inhabitants, 
diſmantling their fortreſſes, and laying the towns 
and villages in aſhes. Then he advanced to Tho- 
louſe, where the French army, exceeding his own 


in number, was encamped, under the command of 


the counts of Armagnac and Foix, the prince of 
Orange, the conftable of Bourbon, and the ma- 
rechal de Clermont. After having eſſayed in vain 
to provoke them to a battle, he paſſed the Garonne 
above the city, and burned all the fine towns in the 
neighbourhood. From thence he advanced to Avi- 
gonet, which, together with ſeveral other impor- 
tant places, he took and deſtroyed ; and in a word, 
intirely ruined one of the moſt rich and fertile 
countries in France. The inhabitants of Montpe- 
lier burned their ſuburbs, in expectation of being 
beſieged ; and the pope, who reſided at Avignon, 
ſent ambaſſadors to the prince of Wales, with pro- 
poſals for ſetting on foot another treaty : but he 
would not even admit them to an audience; though 
he referred them to his father, who was at that 
time in the neighbourhood of Calais. Innocent, 
affronted and alarmed at the little reſpect ſhewa to 
his deputies, began to fortify his palace, and de- 
tached his marechal with five hundred men at arms, 
furniſhed by the cardinals and gentry cf the country 
around, to obſerve the motions of the Engliſh, 


This officer, advancing too near the prince's army, 


was defeated and taken, and obliged to pay fifty 
thouſand crowns for his ranſom. Young Edward 
had already, in the ſpace of eight weeks, deſtroyed 
five hundred villages and many fortified towns 
and would have continued this work of deſolation, 
had not he received intelligence that the French army 
had quitted Tholouſe, in order to come and give him 
battle. He forthwith marched back to meet them; 
but as he approached they retired towards T holoule, 
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though he did not know the route they had taken. 4. c. 1355, 

He paſſed the river at Carbonne, where he under- | 
ſtood they were within two leagues of his army; | 
and a detachment of his troops beating up part of 
their quarters, they retreated with precipitation to 
Lombez and Sauveterre, poſting themſelves be- 
hind the Sauve, as if they intended to diſpute the 
paſſage of that river. Edward following them thi- 
ther, found all the bridges broken down; and 
while he was employed in repairing them, the French 
retired to Gimont, though not fo expeditiouſly but [| 
that the van of the Engliſh intercepted part of their x 
rear, which was cut in pieces. He arrived with his | 
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whole army in the neighbourhood of the place in 
the evening, and next day drew up his forces in 
order of battle; but the enemy had marched off in 
the night, leaving a ſtrong garriſon in the town, 
which was well provided for making an obſtinate 
defence. The ſeafon of the year being by this time 9 
too far advanced to admit of his undertaking the ''Y 
fiege with any proſpe& of ſucceſs, he returned to | 
Bourdeaux, and diſtributed his forces into winter - ''Y 
quarters, under commanders of approved valour, | 
who, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, 
ſoon reduced Tonnins, Clerac, Port St. Marie, with | 
many other places, and ſubdued the greateſt part of ,_.... 
the Agenois. 6 — 


1 
While the prince of Wales proceeded with this King Fa- | i 
| 


* 144 . " . . . ward offers . 
rapidity of conqueſt, his father receiving intimation e | 


that the French king had advanced with a great John, at | 
army to the marches of Calais, reſolved to croſs the Oer. Wl 
ſea, and give him battle without delay. In this ex- 1 
pedition he was attended by his ſons Lionel and | 

John of Ghent, Henry duke of Lancafter, the earls | 

of Northampton, Marche, and Stafford, the lords 18 
Piercy, Manny, and Grayſtock, the biſhop of 1 
Durham, and a great number of barons from the Wl. 
North ; the barder being ſecured by a truce oranted " 
to "18 
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Mezcrai. 
His expedi- 
tion into 


Scotland. 


landed at Calais, he was joined by one thouſand men 
at arms, under ſome German, Brabantine, and Fle- 
miſh knights, whom he had retained in his ſervice; 
and this reinforcement, added to the troops he car- 
ried over from England, eonſtituted a conſiderable 
army, at the head of which he marched, on the ſe- 
cond day of November towards St. Omer, where 
the French king lay encamped with his forces. 
That prince ſending a knight, who had formerly 
been a priſoner in England, with a frivolous meſ- 
fage to the king, that he might have an opportunity 
to obſerve the Engliſh army, Edward allowed him 
to take a full view of the troops, and the diſpoſi- 
tion he had made; and the knight made ſuch 
a report of them to his maſter, that John thought 
proper to retire from St. Omer, after having de- 
ſtroyed all the proviſions in the adjacent country. 
Edward followed him as far as Heſdip, but was 
obliged to return to Calais for want of ſubfiſtence; 
and next day ſome French knights came to propoſe 
a pitched battle on the Tueſday following. The 
king accepted the propoſal, on condition that theſe 
knights would engage to bring their maſter to the 
field at the appointed time; or, in default of his 
coming, yield themſelves priſoners of war. The 
Engliſh nobility offered to be bound for the appear- 
ance of Edward in the ſame penalty; but the 
French declined the expedient : ſo that the king, 
after having waited all day on Tueſday in expec- 
tation of their coming, diſmiſſed his foreign troops, 
and returned to England. 

His return was haſtened by the conduct of the 
Scots, who, diſregarding the truce, had taken the 
town of Berwick by ſurprize, in the abſence of the 
northern nobility, and were employed in prepara- 
tions for invading England. In a parliament con- 
vened at Weſtminſter, on the twenty third day of 

November, 


E D W AR D III. 


November, the lord Manny explained the tranſac- 
tion of the treaty of Calais; the propoſal of a 
league with the king of Navarre; the particulars 
of the king's laſt expedition; and his deſign to re- 
cover Berwick, and carry the war into the heart of 
Scotland. For theſe purpoſes the commons granted 
a greater ſubſidy on wool, wool-fells, and leather, 
than any parliament had ever granted before. Ir 
was to be continued for fix years, and amounted 
to one million five hundred thouſand pounds annu- 
ally. Some regulations being made with reſpect to 
juries, and other grievances of the nation redreſſed, 
Edward began to prepare for his northern expedi- 
tion, and appointed the rendezvous of his forces at 
Newcaſtle. He himſelf ſet out immediately for 
the ſame place; and the Scots being apprized of his 
approach, abandoned Berwick, which was not te- 
nable while the Engliſh poſſeſſed the caſtle. The 
king, advancing as far as Haddington, burned the 
towns and villages, but ſaw not the face of an 
enemy ; for the Scottiſh forces had retired to their 
woods and mountains, after having removed all 
their proviſions and effects from the Lowlands, that 
the Engliſh might not find the leaſt ſubſiſtence. 
This was a very prudent precaution ; for Edward's 
fleet being diſperſed in a ſtorm, he found himſelf 
deſtitute of proviſions, and was obliged to return 
immediately to Roxburgh. In that place Edward 
Baliol, now grown old and overwhelmed with in- 
firmities, reſigned his title ro the crown of Scot- 
land in favour of the Engliſh monarch, who, in 
conſideration of this ceſſion, granted him a penſion 
of two thouſand pounds a year for life, payed all his 
debts, and preſented! him with a gratuity of five 
thouſand marks, as a recompence tor his faithful 
ſervices. After this tranſaction, the king returned 
to London in February, where he received a conſi- 
derable aid from the prelates and the clergy ; and 


about 
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A. C. 1356, about this period, the ear! of Northampton con- 
Rymer. Cluded a truce with the Scots till Michaelmas, 

Charles Mean while preparations were carrying on in 
—_—_ " France for the maintenance of a vigorous war. 
priſoned b About the latter end of November, John called an 
the kinz aſſembly of the ſtates at Paris; and, for the firſt 
time the towns were ordered to tend depuries to this 
convention. Here the members, appearing ex- 
tremely zealous for the glory of their king, under- 
took to maintain thirty thouſand men at arms for 
one year, and conſented to a gabelle upon ſalt, a 
duty on all kinds of proviſion, and a capitation tax 
| upon all perſons in the kingdom without diſtinction, 
= Theſe impoſitions produced an inſurrection at Arras, 
and furniſhed the king of Navarre with an handle 
to diffuſe the ſpirit of diſaffecton through the whole 
province of Normandy. He had already debauched 
the dauphin from his duty, and perſuaded him to 
quit his father's court in reſentment, becauſe he had 
as yet received no independent proviſion : but John, 
by wiſe remonſtrances, and gratifying his ſon with 
the dukedom of Normandy, prevailed upon him 
to abandon this ſeducer of his youth, and even to 
aſſiſt in a deſign he had formed to ſeize the king of 
Navarre, and all the lords of his party. The dau- 
phin ſtill pretending the warmeſt affection ſor Charles 5 
and his partiſans, with whom he had been ſo lately 7 
engaged, invited them to an entertainment at & 

Rouen; and, while they fat at table in the caſtle, 

John, who had privately arrived with a ſmall num- 

ber of troops, ſuddenly entered the hall, and or- 

dered all the gueſts to be apprehended. The count 

of Harcourt, with the lord of Graville, and two 

gentlemen, were immediately beheaded; and the 

king of Navarre was ſent to the Chatelet in Paris, 

from whence he was afterwards removed to Arleux 

in Artois, where he remained in cloſe confinement. 

His brother Philip d'Evreux count of Longueville, 

incenſed 
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incenſed at his impriſonment ; and Godfrey de Har- A. C. 1356. 


court, exaſperated at the execution of his nephew, 
vowed revenge againſt the tyrant, fortified all the 
places in their power, and ſent to England for ſuc- 
cours. King Edward underſtanding that Charles 
had ſuffered on account of a pretended league with 
England, ſent a manifeſto to ſeveral courts, vindi- 
cating him from that aſperſion; and detached Miles 
lord Stapleton, with a body of troops, to aſfiſt in 
the defence of his poſſeſſions in Normandy, where 
the French forces had already reduced Evreux, and 
inveſted Pontaudemer. But theſe being too incon- 
ſiderable to withſtand the power of France, Henry 
duke of Lancaſter was ſent thither with another 


* reinforcement; and landing at La Hogue, was 


one by the count of Longueville and Godfrey de 
arcourt, who had by this time done homage at 
the court of England to Edward, as the lawful king 
of France. Lancaſter being at the ſame time rein- 
forced by Sir Robert Knolles, with ſome troo 

from Brittany, found himſelf at the head of nine 
hundred men at arms, and fourteen hundred ar- 
chers, beſides a ſtrong body of infantry. With 
theſe he raiſed the ſiege of Pontaudemer, as well as 
that of Breteuil, and reduced Vernueil; then march- 
ing in ſight of the French army, amounting to forty 
thouſand men, commanded by the duke of Or- 
leans, he encamped near L*Aigle, and returned in 
July to Montebourg. The affairs of Brittany re- 
quiring Lancaſter's preſence in that province, the 
command of the forces in Normandy devolved to 


the count of Longueville and Godfrey de Har- 


court, who exerted themſelves vigorouſly in the 
proſecution of the war; but, being greatly inferior 
to the enemy in number, they could not prevent 
Tillieres and Breteuil from being taken by Robert 
de Clermont, marechal to the duke of Normandy. 
After the reduction of theſe places, he fell into the 
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Cotentin; on the tenth day of November he ſur- 
prized Godfrey de Harcourt, who was cut in pieces, 


together with his whole detachment of ſeven hun. 


dred men, near Coutances : and, as he died without 
iſſue, the honour of St. Sauveur le Vicomte reverted 
to the king of England, who afterwards beſtowed 
it upon John lord Chandos. This diſaſter was fol- 
jowed by the reduction of Pont de PArche ; which, 
after a brave defence for four months, was ſurren- 
dered on the fourth day of December : but theſe 
loſſes were in ſome meaſure repaired by the reduc. 
tion of the caſtle of Evreux, which was ſurpriſed 
by William de Graville, fon of John, who had been 
beheaded at Rouen. 

During theſe tranſactions, Edward prince of 
Wales having reduced the greateſt part of the Age- 
nois in the winter, and ſufficiently refreſhed his ſol- 
diers after the fatigues of ſuch a ſevere campaign, 
began his march from Bourdeaux, on the ſixth day 
of July, at the head of two thouſand men at arms, 
ſix thouſand archers, and four thouſand infantry, 
Paſſing thro? the Agenois, he ravaged Quercy, the 
Limouſin and Auvergne; fell into Berry, attempted 
Iſſodun and Bourges without ſucceſs, and took Vi- 
erzon by aſſault. Here he firſt underſtood that the 
French king lay encamped at Chartres, with a pro- 


digious army collected from all parts of his king- 
dom. Suſpecting that Edward intended to pals the 


Loire, and John the duke of Lancaſter in Nor- 


mandy, he had diſpoſed his troops in ſuch a man- 
ner as to guard all the towns and paſſages on that 


river; and the prince of Wales being informed of 


this diſpoſition, reſolved to turn off on the left 
to Romarantin, ravage Poitou, and return through 


Saintonge to Bourdeaux. Three hundred lances, 


under the command of the lords of Craon and Bou- 
cicaut, in a ttempting to cut off his advanced guard, 
were defeated, and fled to the caſtle of Romarantin, 
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where in a few days, they were obliged to ſurrender “ ©: 235% 


at diſcretion. The prince in his route had taken 
above ſix thouſand men at arms, who were ſent 
priſoners to Bourdeaux, and laid waſte a prodigious 


tract of country. Marching thro' part of Touraine 


and Anjou, ſouth of the Loire, he now entered Poi- 
tou; and, on Saturday the ſeventeenth day of Sep- 
tember, encamped between Beauvoir and Mauper- 
tuis, within two leagues of Poitiers. The king of 
France coming up with an army of ſixty thouſand 
horſe, beſides infantry, called a council of war, in 
which it was reſolved to attack the Engliſh next 
morning. Edward was already ſo ſtraitened for 


want of proviſions, that, in a few days, he muſt 


have been ſtarved into a ſurrender z but the French, 
confiding in their valour, and the vaſt ſuperiority 
of their numbers, demanded a battle ſo eagerly, that 
John did not think proper to diſappoint their ar- 
dour and ambition. He divided his army into three 
bodies; of which the firſt and moſt advanced was 
commanded by his brother the duke of Orleans; 
the ſecond was poſted on the left, under the con- 
duct of the dauphin, aſſiſted by his brothers Lewis 
and John; while the king in perſon, accompanied 
by his youngeſt ſon Philip, commanded the third 
diviſion as a body of reſerve. This order being 
ſettled, John detached the lords of Ribaumonr, 
Landas, and Beaujeu, to view the countenance and 


2 diſpoſition of the enemy, whom they found poſted 
among buſhes, hedges, and vineyards, ſo as to be 


inacceſſible in every quarter, but by a narrow lane 
lined with hedges, behind which a body of Engliſh 
archers was planted to command the paſſage. Ri- 


baumont adviſed the king to diſmount all his cavalry, 
except three hundred choſen men incompletearmour, 
Wo ſhould enter the defile, and make way for the 
attack of the diſmounted cavaliers. In conſequence 


of this advice, the three hundred men were armed for 
this ſervice, and all the reſt of the troops ordered to 


No. 30. G g charge 
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A.C. 1356. charge on foot, except a few German ſquadrong, 


which continued on horſeback, to be occaſionally 
employed according to the emergencies of the ac. 
tion. Juſt when John was going to begin the battle, 
the cardinal of Perigort, employed by the pope to 
renew the negotiations between the two crowns, 
running up to the king, conjured him to ſpare the 
lives — ſo many French gentlemen, which would 
neteſſarily be loſt in the attack, and allow him to 
repair to the Engliſh camp, where he did not doubt 
of being able to perſuade the prince of Wales to 


ſurrender. Having obtained this permiſſion, he 


haſtened to Edward, who being very ſenſible of his 
dangerous ſituation, declared himſelf ready to ac- 
cept of any terms that ſhould be conſiſtent with his 
own honour and that of his country. When the 


cardinal returned with this anſwer, John ſent back 


his troops to their quarters; and the mediator ſpent 
the whole day in paſſing between the two camps, 
to ſettle the articles of accommodation. The prince 
of Wales offered to reſtore all the places and pri- 
ſoners he had taken in that campaign ; and abſtain, 
for ſeven years, from carrying arms againſt the 
king of France, on condition of being allowed to 
retire unmoleſted to Bourdeaux. But John peremp- 
torily inſiſted upon Edward's ſurrendering himſelf 
priſoner, with an hundred knights; and in that cake 
the Engliſh army ſhould be permitted to retire with- 
out moleſtation. The prince, far from ſubfcrib- 
ing to this article, told the cardinal, that he and 
his knights ſhould never be taken bur in battle; 
and that he would rather loſe his life than agree to 
ſuch a propoſal. Thus the negociation was broke 
off, and both ſides prepared for an engagement; 
though Edward derived ſome advantage from this 
ſmall reſpite, during which he had rendered hi 
camp more defenſible by means of ditches and pal. 
lifadoes. On Monday morning the French arm) 
appeared in the order of battle we have my 85 
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ſcribed; and Edward drew up his handful of troops 4: C. 1356. 


in three diviſions, ranged in a cloſe compacted 
form, with hedges and ditches in his front, while 
his flanks were defended on one fide by a mountain, 
and on the other by a moraſs. On the declivity The battle 
of the hill the van was poſted, under the command in which * 
of the earl of Warwick ; the rear was conducted by ſony 
the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk: and the prince toully de- 
of Wales took his ſtation at the end of the lane, _ m__ 
to command the main body, which extended itſelf na. 
into a vineyard. John de Greilly, Captal de Buche, 
was detached with three hundred men at arms and 
as many archers, to form an ambuſh under cover of 
the trees, buſhes, and broken ground at the foot of 
the mountain, that he might fall on the enemy's back 
in the heat of the action: and the open part of the 
ground, on which the Engliſh ſtood, was encloſed 
by the waggons of the army. About nine of the 
clock in the morning, the choſen body of men 
at arms entered the lane with great reſolution ; bur 
they were ſo galled by the Engliſh archers that lined 
the hedges through which they paſſed, that one 
half of them fell before they reached the front of 
Edward's main body, where they were cut in pieces 
by the lord Audeley. The marechals Clermont 
and Andrehan, advancing cloſe behind thoſe men 
at arms, were greatly embarraſſed by the horſes and 
bodies that were ſlain, which choaked up the paſ- 
ſage, while the archers plied them without inter- 
miſſion. When they penetrated to the van of the 
Engliſh, they met with a very warm reception from 
the earl of Warwick; and Saliſbury and Suffolk, 
advancing from the rear, completed their confuſion. 
Clermont was killed upon the ſpot, and Andrehan 
felled to the ground by the lord Audeley, who took 
him priſoner. The fate of theſe noblemen, and the 
laughter that enſued, diſconcerted their followers 
ſo much, that they fell into diſorder, and fled with 
great precipitation, The firſt body of the French 
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being thus routed, the dauphin advanced to the 
charge, though his men were already diſpirited; 
but they had no ſooner begun the attack, than John 
de Greilly ruſhing from his ambuſh, fell upon their 
rear with ſuch fury, that they were immediately 
ſeized with conſternation, and betook themſelves to 
flight. Thoſe noblemen who were particularly en- 
truſted with the care of the dauphin's perſon, con- 
veyed him from the field to Chavigny, under a 


guard of eight hundred lances; and the duke of 


Orleans, with the greateſt part of his command, 
which had not yet engaged, thought proper to fol- 
low the ſame route. The prince of Wales ſceing 
thoſe two bodies broken and routed, immediately 
mounted his horſe, and advanced at the head of his 
men at arms, to attack the third diviſion, com- 
manded by John himſelf, who waited for him with- 
out flinching. Notwithſtanding the impetuoſity 
with which Edward began the charge, the battle 
was a long time maintained with equal valour on 
both ſides, and dubious ſucceſs, till Gauchet de 
Brienne, duke of Athenes, and conſtable of France, 
was ſlain; then his brigade gave way, and victory 


declared in favour of the Engliſh, The prince of 


Wales falling in among the German cavalry, routed 
them at the firſt onſet, in which the count of Sar- 
bruck was ſlain, and the count of Naſſau taken 


| Priſoner. John king of France, attended by his ſon 


Philip, endeavoured to rally his troops, and ani- 
mate them by his own example. He fought on 
foot with uncommon valour, until he was deſerted 
by all his followers; and Dennis de Morhec, a 
knight of Artois, who had formerly been in his ſer- 
vice, exhorting him to ſurrrender without further 
oppoſition, he deſired to ſee his couſin the prince 
of Wales : but as Edward chanced to be in another 
part of the field, he threw his gauntlet to Morhec, 
in ſignal of ſurrender. Mean while a party of 
Engliſh, and another of Gaſcons, coming on 
| prive 
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prived him of his royal priſoner, about whom a diſ- A. C. 1356. 


pute enſued, which might have been attended with 
fatal conſequences to John and his ſon Philip, who 
ſhared his fate, had not the earl of Warwick and 
Reginald lord Cobham interpoſed, and conducted 
him to prince Edward, who had retired to his pa- 
vilion, where he repoſed himſelf after the fatigue of 


the battle. Upon this occaſion, the Black Prince 


exhibited all the heroiſm of virtue: he received the 
king of France with the utmoſt tenderneſs and re- 
ſpect ; he comforted him under his diſaſter, by ob · 
ſerving that ſucceſs very often depends upon acci- 
dent; that he had performed the part of a conſum- 
mate general and undaunted hero ; and that he had 
fallen into the hands of thoſe who knew how to re- 
vere his virtues and misfortune. He expreſſed the 
moſt profound eſteem, and even a warm affection, 
for the royal family of France, to which he had the 


' honour of being related; and he promiſed to exert all 


his influence with his father to promote an honour- 
able peace, which ſhould be for the advantage of both 
nations, Heeven waited upon him at ſupper, and 
could not be prevailed upon to fit down, notwith- 
ſtanding the intreaties of John, who bore his fate with 
unſhaken fortitude z and expreſſed his ſatisfaction, 
that ſince he was doomed to captivity, he had the 
good fortune to be the priſoner of the moſt gallant 
prince in the univerſe. 'The French noblemen, who 
had been taken in the battle, were ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment and reverential awe at this inſtance of gene- 
roſity and moderation. They looked von him as a 
being of ſome ſuperior ſpecies; and while they ma- 
nifeſted their veneration for his great qualities, could 
not help lamenting the fate of their country, which 
was expoſed to the reſentment of an enemy endowed 
with ſuch extraordinary talents. The lord Audel 

having ſignalized his perſonal proweſs above all the 
noblemen in the field, the prince deſired to ſee him; 
and he was brought dangerouſly wounded to his tent, 
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4. C. 1356. where Edward highly extolled his valour, retained 


him as his knight, witha grant of five hundred marks 
a year out of his own inheritance ; which bounty, he 
forthwith diſtributed among his four eſquires, who 
had fought by his ſide in the battle. Edward being 
informed of this particular, applauded his generofity, 
confirmed the donation, and ſettled upon Audeley fix 
hundred marks a year out of the coinage of the ſtan- 
naries of Cornwall. This great victory was gained 
without the loſs of one perſon of diſtinction; whereas 
the French loſt the flower of their nobility, who, 
rather than defert their ſovereign, choſe to die in 
his defence. Among thoſe were the count of Dam- 
martin, the lords of Rochefoucault, Mathas, La 
Tour, Montaign, Landas, Charny, and Ribau- 
mont: Gucelard d' Angle was left for dead among 
the ſlain, but recovering of his wounds, he entered 
into the Engliſh ſervice, was admitted a knight of 
the garter, and created earl of Huntingdon. Two 
dukes, nineteen counts, five thouſand men at arms, 
and about eight thouſand infantry, are faid to have 
been killed on the French ſide in this battle. Two 
thouſand men at arms were taken priſoners ; and 
among theſe the counts of Ponthieu, Eu, and Tan- 
carville, princes of the blood ; the archbiſhop of 
Sens, the counts of Eſtampes and Vaudemont, the 
lords of Parthenay, Rochechouart, Chaulny, and 
many other noblemen. The gates of Poitiers being 
ſhut upon the fugitives, leſt their purſuers ſhould 
enter the town with them pell-mell, ſuch a multi- 
tude of priſoners were taken, that the victors dil- 
miſſed great numbers on parole, at very eaſy ran- 
ſoms, which were punctually payed. Every ſol- 
dier of Edward's army was enriched with the 
ſpoils of the enemy and the ranſom of the priſo. 
ners, which belonged to the captors, when it did 
not exceed ten thouſand crowns ; in which caſe it 
was the king's property. Next day prince Edward 
decam 


ped, and, without undertaking the ſiege of 


Poitiers, 
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Poitiers, retired with his priſoners and booty through 4+ C. 1357+ 


Saintonge to Bourdeaux while the dauphin haſtening 
to Paris, aſſembled the three eſtates, to concert mea- 
ſures for the defence of the kingdom, and contribute 
their aſſiſtance towards the ranſom of their ſove- 
reign. Before the ſtates would grant a ſupply, they 
took the advantage of their king's diſtreſs, to 
humble the power of the crown: they inſiſted upon 
the immediate removal of ſeven principal officers of 
ſtate, as well as upon the releaſe of che king of Na- 
varre; they appointed a committee, conſiſting of 
twelve prelates, twelve noblemen, and the like num · 
ber of burgeſſes, without whoſe advice the dauphin, 
who acted as lieutenant of the realm, ſhould take 
no ſtep in the adminiſtration; and they demanded 
that all the grievances of the nation ſhould be re- 

dreſſed. John being made acquainted with theſe 
tranſactions, deſired the dauphin would by no means 
agree to ſuch inſolent demands; for he would ra- 
ther continue priſoner to an honourable enemy, than 
return home as a ſlave to his own ſubjects. As the 

eſtates would not relax in their propoſitions, they 

were diſſolved by the dauphin, who had recourſe 

to the city of Paris for an aid to maintain the war: 

but the inhabitants, inſtead of complying with his 

requeſt, gave him to underſtand, that they were not 
obliged to pay any ſubſidy that was not impoſed by 
the three eſtates, which they exhorted him to re- 
aſſemble. Such anſwers he received from all the 


provinces but Champagne and Languedoc, which 
he found more tractable. 


Pope Innocent VI. had, upon hearing of John's ans, 
being carried to Bourdeaux, ſent thither the cardi- Wale, 
nals of Perigort and St. Vital ro mediate a peace; . — 
and though they did not ſucceed in that part of their into London 
negotiation, they obtained Edward's conſent to a rs. 
truce for two years by ſea and land. The duke of fone.” 


. Lancaſter, who had inveſted Rennes, was by an 


article of this agreement to raiſe the ſiege; but he 
6g 4 refuſed 


ſoner, 
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A. C. 1357. refuſed to conform to this article, until the truce 


Rymer, 
 Kanyghton, 


ſhould be ratified by the king of England; and in 
the mean time carried on his operations with ſuch 
redoubled vigour, that the inhabitants were glad to 
pay an hundred thouſand crowns to indemnity him 
for the expence of the ſiege, and oblige themſelves 
to receive a governor of his own chuſing. After 
the ratification of this truce, prince Edward bought 
up all the priſoners of diſtinction from the captors, 
and ſetting ſail from Guienne on the twenty-fourth 
day of April, with the king of France and the 
other priſoners, attended by a large train of Eng. 
liſh and Gaſcon noblemen, two hundred men at 
arms, and two thouſand archers, landed on the fifth 
day of May at Sandwich, When the tidings of 
the victory at Poitiers firſt arrived in England, the 
king, inſtead of encouraging revellings and de- 
monſtrations of joy, deſired that the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury would appoint a whole week to be ſpent 
in prayer and thankſgiving, that he and the nation 
might not be too much intoxicated by their ſucceſs. 
Notwithſtanding this inſtance of his moderation 
and ſelf-denial, he now directed the lord- mayor to 


prepare pageants, proceſſions, and triumphal arches, 


to honour the public entrance of his victorious ſon, 
who was met in Southwark by the mayor and al- 
dermen in their formalities, with one thouſand ci- 
tizens on horſeback. The royal priſoner rode 
through the ſtreets of London in a magnificent 
habit, mounted on a fine white courſer, and at- 
tended by the prince of Wales, on a little black 


horſe with ordinary trappings. The inhabitants 


vied with each other in diſplaying plate, tapeſtry, 
furniture, and arms offenſive and defenſive, in their 
ſhops, windows, and balconies. The ſtreets were 
lined with an infinite concourſe of people; and the 
eavalcade laſted from three in the morning till 
noon, when they reached Weſtminſter-hall, where 


the king of England fat upon a royal throne, in ex- 
pectation 
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pectation of their coming. He roſe up when John *. e. 1357. 
approached, and received him with all that cour- 

teous civility which might have been expected from 
a prince of his character. Then he embraced his 
ſon with great tenderneſs, and told him, that the 
victory did not pleaſe him ſo much as the modeſty 
with which he had bore his good fortune. As for 
the captive king, he was entertained in the moſt 
ſumptuous manner, and provided with an apartment 
in the king's palace, until the Savoy could be fitted 
up for his reception. 

Immediately after John's public entrance, which David king 
muſt have been a very diſagreeable ceremony to a . Merand 
vanquiſhed king, the two cardinals arrived in Eng- erty, 
land with ſome propoſals of peace, which Edward 
found ſo unreaſonable, that he would not even ap- 
point commiſſioners to treat upon the ſubject. Find- 
ing him averſe to that negotiation, they demanded 
the arrears of the tribute which had been formerly 
payed to Rome; but the king rejected this de- 
mand as an obſolete chimera, and plainly told them, 
as he held his crown of God alone, he would never 
pay tribute to any mortal whatſoever. Not- 
withſtanding this denial they took care of them 
ſelves, by raiſing procurations upon the clergy; and 
that they might not ſeem to have come over to no 

purpoſe, they laboured to bring the treaty to per- 
fection, which had been long upon the carpet, for 
the ranſom of David Bruce king of Scotland. At 
length it was ratified; and David, as acknowledged 
king of Scotland, and an independent monarch, ſet 
at liberty upon his giving hoſtages for the pay ment 
of one hundred thouſand marks ſterling, to be ad- 
vanced in ten years at equal portions; and until 
the whole ſhould be liquidated, it was agreed that 
a truce ſhould ſubſiſt and be inviolably obſerved by 
both nations. David, after a long captivity, re- 
turning to Scotland, diſinherited his nephew Ro- 
bert Stuart, who had deſerted him at the battle of 

; Durham, 
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A. c. 1351. Durham, and ſettled the ſucceſſion of his crown 


upon Alexander, ſon of the earl of Sutherland, 
who had married his younger ſiſter. But this 
young nobleman dying in a few years, and David's 
reſentment cooling, he conſidered Robert's cha- 
racter in a different light: he found his conduct 
had been always juſt, ſteady, and unblemiſhed ; that 
he had ſignalized his valour and ſagacity on many 
occaſions, in the defence and adminiſtration of the 
kingdom; and that his behaviour at the battle of 
Durham was irreproachable; for his men had ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to return to the king's relief: on 
theſe conſiderations he took him into favour again; 
and his ſucceſſion to the throne was eſtabliſhed by 


Buchanan. àct of parliament, 
The king ef Nothing could be more ſeaſonable to the dauphin 


—— ä R — - 
— — — — * 


of France, than the truce concluded at Bourdeaux. 
His authority was not yet ſettled. The Navarrois 
had ſurpriſed Honfleur; a body of French troops 
attempting to recover it, had been routed by Sir 
Robert Knolles; and Stephen Marcel, prevot de 
Marchands in Paris, at the head of a mutinous 
populace, demanded that the king of Navarre 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, and the three eſtates re- 
aſſembled. The dauphin, being averſe to a com- 
pliance with either of theſe demands, ſummoned 
deputies from ſeventy towns; but theſe pretending 
they had no power to raiſe ſubſidies, he was ob- 
liged to aſſemble the eſtates. About this time the 
king of Navarre eſcaping from the caſtle of Arleux, 
by the aſſiſtance of John de Pequigny, governor 
of Artois, made a public entry into Paris, where he 
was received by the prevot with his officers, and 
above ten thouſand inhabitants in arms. He ha- 
rangued the populace from a ſcaffold, on the cru- 
elty and injuſtice of his impriſonment; and became 
ſo formidable by his popularity, that the dauphin 
was glad to comply with all his demands. He 
gratified him with a ſum of money, as a — 
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of the injuries he had ſuſtained ; he granted an 4. C. 1357: 
amneſty to him and all his partiſans; he promiſed 
to reſtore their forfeited eſtates; and iſſued orders 
for the reſtitution of all the places that belonged 
to him in Normandy. The governors, however, 
looking upon theſe orders as extorted by violence, 
refuſed to deliver up their charge ; and the king of 
Navarre, complaining of this refuſal as a breach 
of ſtipulation, retired to Normandy, where he be- 
gan to levy troops, and foment diſturbances againſt 
the government. The Pariſians perceiving that 
the dauphin had levied troops in the provinces, 
made barricadoes in their ſtreets, and fortified all 
the avenues of their city, which was divided into 
different factions. The prevor, at the head of the 
Navarrois, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by party- 
coloured hats, exclaimed againſt the miniſtry, and 
loudly demanded the reſtitution of the places, ac- 
cording to the agreement made with the king of 
Navarre. They even carried their outrages ſo far 
as to aſſaſſinate Robert de Clermont, and John de 
Conflans, marechals of France and Burgundy, in 
the king's preſence. The eſtates being aſſembled 
at Paris, inſtead of taking meaſures to repreſs 
theſe violences, demanded that the management 
of the finances ſhould be put into the hands of the 
committee appointed in the laſt aſſembly ; and that 
they ſhould have the nomination of the perſons that 
were to compoſe the council of ſtate. The king 
of Navarre going to Paris, began to inſinuate in 
his harangues, his pretended right to the crown of 
France in right of his mother, who was daughter 
of Lewis Hutin; and at laſt formed a deſign to 
ſurpriſe the dauphin. This prince, who had hi- 
therto acted only as the king's lieutenant, was now 
declared regent of the kingdom by the parliament; 
and repairing to Compeigne, convoked an aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates, who complied with all his de- 
mands, and granted ſubſidies for levying troops 
with 
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with all expedition, By this time, the nobleſſe of 
the provinces were exaſperated againſt the Pariſians, 
for the murder of the two mareſchals; and will- 
ingly contributed towards the vengeance of the 
dauphin, who, having aſſembled a body of forces, 
formed the blockade of Paris, while the king of 
Navarre encamped at St. Denis with his own troops 
and a reinforcement of Engliſh, who plundered 


both parties alike. The licentiouſneſs of theſe 


| auxiliaries provoked the Pariſians to ſuch a degree, 


ſtruction. 


that a great number of tnoſe who had been formerly 
attached to Charles of Navarre now declared for the 
dauphin ; the prevot, in order to prevent a general 
defection, concerted a ſcheme with the Navarrois, 
to maſſacre all who adhered to the regent, and pro- 
claim Charles of Navarre king of France. Marks 
were ſet upon the houſes of thoſe doomed to de- 
The firſt day of Auguſt was appointed 
for the execution of this execrable deſign ; and the 
troops of Navarre approached the gates of St. Ho- 
nore and St. Antoine in the night. A little before 
day-break, the prevot going to the Port de St. An- 
toine, and finding ſome burgeiſes on guard, who 
were not privy to the deſign, he ordered them to 
deliver up the keys and return to their own homes, 
as their ftay was no longer neceflary. Some of 
theſe ſuſpecting miſchief, ſignified their doubts to 
John Maillard, who commanded in the next dit- 
trict; and he advancing with a party, oppoſed the 
orders of the prevot. A diſpute aroſe, and ſome 


bitter altercation enſuing, John ſlew the dema- 


gogue, with a number of his followers : then ſecur- 
ing his partiſans, whom the prevot had poſted at 
the two gates, he aſſembled the people, and made 
them acquainted wieh the particulars of the con- 
ſpiracy, which by this time he had learned from the 
confeſſion of thoſe whom he had arreſted. The 
populace were fo exaſperated at this information, 
that they treated the dead body of the prevot _ 
3 : the 
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the utmoſt indignity, inveighed againſt the king of 4: © 2355, 

Navarre, and called aloud for the regent's return. 

Two counſellors were accordingly deputed to invite 

him to the city, which he entered amidſt the accla- 

mations of the people. The king of Navarre, 

ſeeing all his meaſures defeated, ſent an open de- 

fiance to the dauphin and the Pariſians; and he 

maintained a bloody war with his own forces and 

a body of Gaſcons, whom his kinſman, the captal x,oinue. 

de Buche, had brought to his aſſiſtance. Menerat. 
The truce between France and England was pro- s 

longed from April to Midſummer, at the interceſ- ward and 

ſion of the pope, who thought by that time all pm _ 

differences between the two monarchs might be rates in 

amicably compromiſed. They had already ſigned 1.4359. 

a treaty of peace at London, upon the following | 

conditions: That, in conſideration of Edward's 

quitting all claim to the dutchy of Normandy, the 

counties of Anjou and Maine, and the crown of 

France, he and his heirs ſhould enjoy Gaſcony, 

Guienne, L'Engoumois, Saintonge, Perigort, Quer- 

ey, Limoſin, Poictou, Touraine, Calais, Guiſnes, 

the Boulonnois, and county. of Ponthieu, intirely 

independent of the kingdom of France : and, That 

John, with the French noblemen who had been 

taken priſoners, ſhould be ſer at liberty, on the pay- 

ment of four millions of gold crowns for his and 

their ranſom. This treaty being conſidered in an 

aſſembly of the eſtates of France, was rejected as in- 

compatible with the honour and ſafety of the king- 

dom; and Edward, incenſed at their refuſal, 

threatened to viſit the dauphin at Paris, as ſoon as 

the truce ſhould be expired. The regent, that he 

might be the better prepared for his reception, com- 

promiſed his diſpute with the king of Navarre and 

the count of Harcourt; though Philip count of 

Longueville would not accede to this accommoda- 

tion. Being poſſeſſed of many caſtles in Normandy, 

Picardy, and Champagne, he continued hoſtilities, 
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A.C. 1359 with the aſſiſtance of a number of Engliſh knights, 
who, though they had no commiſſions from the 
king, took this opportunity of enriching them. 
ſelves with plunder. | 

King Ed, Edward had begun to make mighty preparations 

ward France for invading France; and his deſign was no ſooner 

witha known abroad, than a multitude of knights, with 

m. their followers, repaired to his ſtandard at Calais, 
from Germany, Brabant, and the Low- Countries: 
fo that the place being exceedingly crouded, a 
ſcarcity of proviſions enſued; and this was attended 
with many diſorders. To remove theſe inconve- 
niencies, Henry duke of Lancaſter went over in 
September with a body of forces, and taking the 
field, advanced to Ceriſy on the Somme, where he 
continued encamped, until he heard of the king's 
arrival from England. Edward landed on the 
twenty- eighth day of October at Calais, with an army 
of one hundred thouſand men, tranſported in eleven 
hundred fail of ſhips, together with a vaſt quantity 
of proviſions for their ſubſiſtence. He was attended 
by the Black Prince and three other ſons, namely, 
Lionel of Antwerp earl of Ulſter, John of Ghent 
earl of Richmond, and Edmund of Langley; the 
earls of Warwick, Marche, Hereford, Suffolk, 
Stafford, Saliſbury, and Northampton ; the lords 
Piercy, Neville, D'Eſpenſer, Chandos, Manny, Cob- 
ham, Mowbray, Delawarre, Grey of Codnore, 
Audeley, Baſſet, Charleton, and Fitzwalter ; and 
the king's fifth ſon, Thofnas of Wodeſtoke, though 
a child, was left guardian of the kingdom, under 
the direction of a council. On the fourth day of 
November Edward began his march from Calais, 
in two diviſions, one of which the prince of Wales 
commanded ; and being joined by the duke of 
Lancaſter, continued his progreſs in ſpite of deep 
roads and rainy weather, through Artois and Pi- 
cardy, till he reached the neighbourhood of Rheims 
in Champagne, where the kings of France were 

| generally 
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generally crowned. Here he propoſed to be in- 4. e. 1359. 
veſted with the royal diadem of France; and the 
biſhops of Lincoln and Durham attended him, in 
order to perform the ceremony: but the place was 
ſo well ſecured with fortifications and a ſtrong gar- 
riſon, that he did not think proper to inveſt it in 
form, but kept it blocked up till the beginning of 
Lent, and in the mean time reduced ſome ſmall 
fortreſſes in the neighbouroood. In the beginning 
of the year he marched towards Troyes, and enter- 
ing Burgundy took the town of Tonnere, though 
he could not reduce the caſtle : thence he proceeded 
to Montreal, Avallon, and Guillon, where Philip 
duke of Burgundy purchaſed a truce for three years, 
at the price of one hundred thouſand nobles, payed 
under the name of a conſideration for the reſtitution 
of Flavigny, which had been taken by ſome Eng- 
liſh adventurers. Edward advancing to Clamecy, A. C. 1360. 
granted a like compoſition to the people of the N1- 
vernois; then ravaged all the Gatenois and Brie, and 
coming in ſight of Paris on the laſt day of March, 
fixed his head-quarters at Bourg-la-Reine, from 
whence his army extended to Lonjumeau, and as far 
as Corbeil. A treaty was again ſet on foot by the pope's 
mediation, but proved as fruitleſs as the former; and 
the King advancing towards the Faubourg S. Mar- 
cel, challenged the dauphin to battle, offering to quit 
all claim to the crown of France, ſhould he be de- 
teated. T his propoſal being rejected, the weather ex- 
tremely cold, and the ground deſtitute of forage, 
he made an unſucceſsful attempt upon the ſuburbs, 
and began his march next day for Bretagne, from 
whence he propoſed to return in July or Auguſt, and 
undertake the ſiege of Paris in form. 

The regent dreading the intire reduction of Brit- T o 
tany, and ſeeing no proſpect of being able to oppoſe Bretigny, 
the progreſs of ſuch a powerful army, as the finances 
of the kingdom were exhauſted, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital inſulted by the king of 


Navarre, 
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4. c. 1360. Navarre, who had by this time renounced his trea- 


ty: for theſe reaſons he reſolved to conclude 2 
peace with England, as the only means of prevent- 
ing the ruin of the kingdom. With this view he 
ſent the biſhop of Terouenne, chancellor of France, 
with three other commiſſioners, to propoſe a treaty 
and they overtaking Edward near Guillardon in 
Beauce, he appointed plenipotentiaries to treat with 
them on the ſubject of their embaſſy; though he 
did not interrupt his march until he arrived at Bre- 
tigny in the Pais Chartrain . Here the articles 
of a ſolid peace were ſettled by the dauphin on the 
part of France, and prince Edward in behalf of his 
father. It was ſtipulated, that a ceſſion ſhould be 
made to the king of England of the fief of Thou- 
ras, the land of Belleville, the county of Poitiers, 
the provinces of Poitou and Saintonge, Agenois, 
Limouſin, Perigort, Quercy, Bigorre, Gavre, En- 
goumois, and Rouvergne, with their cities and 
caſtles, to be held by him and his heirs for ever, 
in the ſame manner as they were held by the king of 
France or any of his anceſtors : That France ſhould 
reſtore all that he or his predeceſſors had poſſeſſed in 
the town of Montreuil : and, That he ſhould remain 
in poſſeſſion of Calais and the county of Guil- 
nes: That the king of France and the dauphin 
ſhould renounce and give up the ſuperiority over 
the countries and places thus conveyed to the king 
of England, who ſhould on his part reſign all pre- 
tenſions to the crown of France, the dutchy of 


The mind of Edward is ſaid to have cope of heaven ſeemed to be rent with 
been diſpoſed to peace, by a dreadful horrible peals of thunder, The king, 
ſtorm that looked like a judgment from affrighted at this tremendous ſcene, 
heaven, When he had advancedwith- threw himſelf from his horſe upon the 
in two leagues of Chartres, a hurricane ground; and, ſtretching out his hands 
began to blow with incredible violence; towards the church of Chartres, ſo- 
and a ſhower of hailſtones deſcended of lemnly vowed to God, that he would 
ſuch a prodigious ſize, that fix thou- no longer reject the offers of peace, if it 
ſand horſes and one thouſand men were might be obtained on reaſonable cond:- 
ſtruck dead inftantancouſly, while the tions. 

Nor- 


E 


ö 
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Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, and Maine, the ſo- 4. ©. 1365. 
yereignty of Flanders and Brittany, and all other 
claims and demands on the kings of France for 
any cauſe whatſoever, not ſpecified in this treaty : 
That the king of France ſhould be conducted to 
Calais within three weeks after Midſummer, and 
pay three millions of gold crowns for his ranfom; 
at different payments: and, That the priſoners 
taken at the battle of Poitters ſhould remain as 
hoſtages for the payment, as well as for the deli- 
very of Rochelle and ſome other fortreſſes, upon 
John's being ſet at liberty : That the diſpute be- 
tween Charles de Blois and John de Montfort, for 
the dutchy of Bretagne, ſhould be candidly diſ- 
cuſſed, and referred to arbitration, under the ſanc- 
tion of both kings; but if their good offices ſhould 
prove ineffectual; neither king ſhould take any 
part in the quarrel; though the ſovereignty of 
Bretagne ſhould remain to the king of France, and 
John de Montfort be reſtored to the pofſeffion of 
all his lands in that kingdom : That Philip of Na- 
varre ſhould retrieve all his rights and poſſeſſions; 
and a general amneſty be granted to his partiſans, 
as well as to all the adherents of both parties: That 
the king of France ſhould renounce his alliance 
with the Scots, and Edward quit all connexion with 
the Flemings : That all the countries, towns, and 
fortreſſes, yielded to the king of England by this 
treaty, ſhould be delivered into his hands, within a 
year at fartheſt after John's departure from Calais : 
and, That Edward ſhould in like manner give up 
the places which had been taken by his ſubjects, 
and were not comprehended in this deed of ceſſion: 
That this treaty, guaranteed by the pope, ſhould 
be confirmed by the letters patent of John, in a 
month after his releaſe; and both kings, with their 
eldeſt ſons, the princes of the blood, and a certain 
number of their chief nobility, ſhould engage up- 
on oath for the performance of articles. Theſe are Rymer, 
Ne. 40. H h the 
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A. C. 1360. the chief articles of the treaty of Bretigny, which 


King John 
is ſet at li- 


berty. 


Froiflart, 


was ratified by the dauphin at Paris, in the pre. 
ſence of four Engliſh noblemen ; and by prince 
Edward at Louviers in Normandy, before an equal 
number of French deputies. But the king of 
England deferred giving his ſanction until John 
{ſhould be ſet at liberty, that the two monarchs 
might exchange ratifications : mean while he re- 
turned to England, from whence he ſent the king 
of France to Calais, where he arrived on the eighth 
day of July. 

King Edward went thither in October, to receive 
the firit payment of the ranſom, amounting to ſix 
hundred thouſand crowns of gold ; but the country 
of France had been ſo grievoully exhauſted, that 
not above two-thirds of the ſum could be raiſed; 
and hoſtages were given for the payment of the 
remainder at Candlemas. The dauphin and his 
council repairing to Boulogne, conferences were 
held on the late treaty, ſome clauſes of which were 
altered by the conſent of all parties ; and the whole, 
as now corrected, - was ratified by both kings at 
Calais, on the twenty-fourth of October. Next 
day John ſet out for Boulogne, and Edward ac- 
companied him to the diſtance of a mile from Ca- 
lais, where they parted with demonſtrations of the 
molt perfect friendſhip and mutual eſteem. Im- 
mediately after his arrival in his own dominions, 
John and the dauphin paſſed a formal ratification 
of the treaty : but he was obliged to leave his ſon 
Philip with Edward as an hoſtage for the delivery 
of Rochelle, the inhabitants of which were ex- 
tremely averſe to the Engliſh government; never- 
theleſs, it was given up in the ſucceeding January. 
Peace was eſtabliſhed between the kings of France 
and Navarre at Calais; but the difference between 
Charles de Blois and John de Montfort could not 
be accommodated, though the truce was prolonged 
till Midſummer, 1 
Edward. 


D N D "BE 
Edward, having concluded this important nego- 
tiation, returned in Noyember to England, where 
the peace was celebrated with all forts of rejoicing; 
as the people now expected to be eaſed of the grie- 
vous taxes under which they had laboured ſo long. 
A parliament being convened at Weſtminſter: on 
the twenty-fourth day of January, the articles of 
the treaty were laid before the two houſes, and 
unanimouſly approved. But the ſatisfaction occa- 
ſioned by this event was ſoon damped, by the fatal 
conſequences of a dreadful plague which broke out 
at this period, and ſwept away great numbers, among 
whom were the lords Mowbray, Seymour, and other 
perſons of diſtinction; but none ſo regretted as 
Henry duke of Lancaſter, who was univerſally 
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France is 
ravaged by 


the free- 


booting, 
companies, 


eſteemed and beloved for his great and amiable 


qualities. The French were likewiſe overjoyed at 
the peace, which not only ſaved them from imme- 
diate ruin, but reſtored to liberty their beloved ſo- 
vereign, for whoſe ranſom they taxed themſelves 
with great chearfulneſs, even while their country 
groaned under diſtractions, feuds, and depreda- 
tions. A great number of caſtles had, during the 
troubles, been ſeized by private adventurers, who 
formed companions of freebooters, and ravaged the 
er territories; and now after the concluſion 
of the treaty, they refuſed to quit their fortreſſes 
and their rapine, alledging they had no other means 
of ſubſiſtence. The counts of Foix, Armagnac, 
Cominges, Perigort, and other powerful barons, re- 
fuſed at firſt to transfer their homage from the 
crown of France to the king of England; and this 
averſion created ſuch difficulties and delays in deli- 
vering the countries and places according to the 
ſtipulations of the treaty, that Midſummer was 
elapſed before the articles could be performed. At 
length, however, all thoſe places were delivered up 
to John de Chandos, whom Edward had conſtituted 
his lieutenant in thoſe countries, except ſome few 

H h 2 fortreſſes 
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A. C. 2361. fortreſſes poſſeſſed by thoſe lawleſs banditti, who 

refuſed to comply with the orders they received, 

Thoſe who did evacuate their caſtles, after having 

been uſed to rapine, joined a ſtrong body of free. 

booters, compoſed of Engliſh, Gaſcons, French, 

Brabantines, Flemings, and Germans, who amount- 

ed to ſixteen thouſand, and ravaged all the inland 

provinces. The count of La Marche advancing 

inſt them, was utterly defeated in the neighbour- 

hood of Lion, and died in three days of the wound; 

he had received in the action. One of their leader; 

ſeized Anſe on the Saone, where he fortified him- 

ſelf, and from thence made excurſions to ravage all 

the neighbouring countries ; the reſt, to the num- 

ber of thirteen thouſand, marched towards Avig- 

non, and ſurpriſed Pont St. Eſprit, where they found 

a prodigious booty. The pope publiſhed a cruſade 

againſt them, but this had no ſort of effect to their 

3 on the contrary, they were daily joined 

y deſerters and diſbanded ſoldiers, allured by the 

hope of plunder and ſubſiſtence. At length John, 

marquis of Montferrat, being at war with Galeazo 

and Barnaby Viſconti, lords of Milan, was invited 

by the pope and cardinals to Avignon, and fur- 

niſhed with money to take thoſe treebooters into 

his ſervice. He accordingly enliſted them, and by 

their aſſiſtance reduced Alba Pompeia, Novara, and 

Pavia ; but they were debauched from his ſervice 

Troia. by the Viſcontis, who offered them larger appoint- 
ments than they received from the marquis. 

The prine Mean while the king of England, in order t 

of Wales reconcile his new ſubjects to the Engliſh govern 

b. Galgen. ment, reſolved to put them under the immediate 

government of his heir apparent, to whoſe wo!t. 

they were no ſtrangers. The Black Prince had 

lately married his couſin Jane, daughter of Edmund 

Plantagenet earl of Kent, and widow of Sir Tho- 


mas Holland, by virtue of a diſpenſation from the | 
pope ; and the nuptials were ſolemnized with great 
1 magnificence 
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magnificence at Windfor. The king had made a 
conveyance to him of Poitou and all the provinces 
lying between that country and the Pyrenees. He 
now declared him prince of Aquitaine and Gaſcony, 
to be held of the king by homage liege, and an an- 
nual tribute of an ounce of gold: and, this charter 
being executed in July, prince Edward employed 
the reſt of that year in making preparations: for 
his voyage to Bourdeaux, where he propoſed to 
keep a magniſicent court. In the beginning of 
February he departed from England, and was joy- 
fully received in his new dominions, where the 
earls, barons, and knights, ſwore fealty to him with 
the utmoſt alacrity ; and his politeneſs and affabi- 
lity ſoon conciliated the affection of the people. 
While his mild and equitable adminiſtration ren- 
dered his ſubjects happy in Guienne, his father 
convoked a parliament at Weſtminſter for the re- 
formation of abuſes, and in order to deliberate up- 
on the expediency of erecting a ſtaple for wool at 
Calais. Divers grievances were redreſſed; a gene- 
ral pardon was paſſed for all tteſpaſſes in foreſts; 
. and the commons granted a ſubſidy for three years 
on wool, wool-fells, and leather. The ſeſſion broke 
up on the thirteenth day of November, the anni- 
verſary of the king's birth, on which occaſion he 
created his ſon Lionel, duke of Clarence ; John of 
Ghent, duke of Lancaſter ; and Edmund, earl of 
Cambridge. Another parliament was called after 
Michaelmas for the redreſs of grievances ; and 
lome new regulations were paſſed in the form of 
an ordinance, which was a temporary proviſion, by 
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way of experiment, before it acquired the force of R. Pal. 


a ſtature. 

At this period Peter de Luſignan king of Cyprus, 
viſited the moſt diſtinguiſhed courts of Europe, with 
a view to engage the chriſtian princes in a cruſade 
againſt the Turks, who now began to be formidable 

FEA 2 in 


ſohn king of 
Franc-takts 
the croſs. 
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A. C. 1363. in Leſſer Aſia; and he propoſed the recovery of the 


Holy Land from the hands of the Saracens, who 
had been lately weakened and diſpirited by a dread- 
ful peſtilence. Philip de Valois had formerly made 


a vow to engage in ſuch a cruſade, and his ſon John 


aſcribed all the ſubſequent misfortunes of France to 
his father's non-performance of this engagement, 
He therefore reſolved to atone for this omiſſion 
and repairing to Avignon, took upon him the croſs, 
when his example was followed by Waldemar king 
of Denmark. Pope Urban extolled the reſolution 
of John, whom he forthwith declared general of 
all the Chriſtian armies engaged in the cruſade ; 
and that prince fixed the firſt day of March, at the 
diſtance of two years, for the rendezvous of his 
forces, in order to embark in the expedition. 
The king of Cyrus arrived in England, where he 
expected to meet with the ſame ſucceſs ; but Ed- 
ward was too wile a prince to embark in ſuch a ro- 
mantic and expenſive undertaking. Nevertheleſs, 
he aſſiſted Luſignan with conſiderable ſums of mo- 
ney, and allowed him to raiſe volunteers in England. 

The execution of the treaty of Bretigny was ſtill 
retarded by thoſe who were unwilling to evacuate 
the places that were ceded to the king of England; 
ſo that John's two ſons, the duke of Anjou and 
Berry, together with his brother the duke of Or- 
leans, who were left as hoſtages in the power of Ed- 


ward, began to be tired of their reſidence in Eng- 


land; and gave the king to underſtand, that they 
might be ſerviceable in removing the difficulties, if 
they could be conveyed to Calais, where they would 
be nearer the ſcene of negotiation. They were ac- 
cordingly carried thither, and allowed to ride about 
the country for ſeveral days together, either for bu- 
ſineſs or diverſion; but, their endeavours proving 
unſucceſsful, the duke of Anjou abuſed his parole, 
and made his eſcape into the dominions of * * 
4 cher, 
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ther, who chid him ſeverely for his diſhonourable 4. C. 1364. 


behaviour. In order to make an atonement for the 
fault of his ſon, he reſolved to go to England in 
perſon ; and, in a conference with Edward, endea- 
your to level the obſtructions that prevented the 
execution of the treaty. When his miniſters en- 
deavoured to divert him from this reſolution, he told 
them, that though good faith were baniſhed out of 
the reſt of the world, it ought to be found in the 
words of princes ; and, that as the execution of the 
treaty was the condition of his ranſom, he was de- 
termined to ſee the articles punctually performed, 


He accordingly arrived in England during the King John 


Chriſtmas holidays, where he met with a very cor- 
dial reception; and the kings of Cyprus and Scot- 
land chancing to be there at the ſame time, the 
court of Edward ſhone with uncommon magni- 


arrives in 


England; 


ficence. David Bruce had found it impracticable Rund. 


to raiſe the money for his releaſe in Scotland; and 
before the treaty of Bretigny, had entered into a 
negotiation with the regent and council of France, 
who promiſed to advance fifty thouſand marks to- 
wards the diſcharge of his ranſom, if he would 
heartily engage in the intereſt of that kingdom, 
and make a powerful diverſion in England. A 
treaty for this purpoſe was concluded; but ſuch 
was the exhauſted ſituation of France, that the 
regent could not perform his promiſe; and David 
Bruce found himſelf utterly unable to execute the 
treaty of Berwick, by virtue of which he had been 
ſet at liberty. Edward, who knew his diſtrels, re- 
ſolyed to turn it to his own advantage. The queen 
of Scotland had died without iſſue, and David 
taking another wife, who likewiſe proved barren, 
the king of England offered to remit the ranlom, 
provided he would ſettle the crown upon the royal 
tamily of England, in cafe he himſelf ſhould die 
without children, David, in order to gain time, 

| 8 „ ſeemed 
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ſeemed to reliſh. the propoſal, and even communi. 
cated it to the Scottiſh parliament, by whom it 
was rejected with indignation. Edward, notwith- 
ſtanding this repulſe, would nor reſign his project, 
eſpecially as it ſeemed agreeable to David; and, in 
order to reconcile the Scots to his ſucceſſion, pro- 
poſed a federal union of the two nations, on terms 
{o honourable and advantageous to the Scots, that 
nothing but the keeneſt reſentment againſt Edward, 
who had entailed fuch miſeries on their country, 


could have prompted them to a ſecond refuſal, 


This negotiation miſcarrying, David Bruce repair- 


ed to the court of England, in hope of prevailing 


and Hes in 


the palace of 
the Savoy. I. 


Charles de 
Blois is van- 
8 and 
lain in the 


battle of 
Auray, 


upon Edward to mitigate the ranſom ; and though 
he failed in his endeavours, he and the French king 
were royally entertained with feaſts, juſts, and hunt- 
ing-matches, till the beginning of April, when John 
ſickened and died in the palace of the Savoy in 

London. | 
In the courſe of the preceding year he had de- 
termined a diſpute, about the ſugceſſion of Bur- 
gundy, in favour of his own ſon Philip, ſurnamed 
the Hardy, who was inveſted with a dukedom, and 
the title of Firſt, Peer of France, notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances of the king of Navarre, who waz 
certainly next heir to the late duke Philip de Rouvre, 
As ſoon as Charles V. ſucceeded to the crown of 
France, he confirmed the deciſion of his father 
and the king of Navarre, conſidering John's death 
as a favourable opportunity to do himſelf juſtice, 
declared war againſt his ſucceſſor. Hoſtilities were 
1mmediately begun on both ſides; and the famous 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, who had ſignalized his valour 
in the ſervice of Charles de Blois, was now em- 
ployed to oppoſe the Nayarrois in Nurmandy. He 
accordingly ſurpriſed Mante and Meulant, and 
opened a free communication between Paris and 
Rouen ; and the king of Navarre matched this 
| | enterpriſing 
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enterpriſing officer with his Kinſman John de 4,0. 1194, 


Greilly, Captal de Buche, who had acquired great 
reputation in the ſervice of England. He was not 
however furniſhed with a ſufficient number of 
troops, to undertake any enterpriſe of importance; 
and in the courſe of the campaign, had the misfor- 
tune to be routed and taken priſoner at Cocherel, 
after a very bloody diſpyte with Bertrand, who was 
immediately after this battle ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
Charles de Blois in Brittany. The diſpute between 
this nobleman and John de Montfort ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing, notwithſtanding the endeavours of Edward, 
who propoſed a partition of the dutchy : and the 
truce, which had been prolonged from time to 
time, being now expired, Montfort took the field 
and inveſted Auray; and Charles being joined by 
Gueſclin, the counts of Auxerre and Joigny, and 
ſeveral other barons of France, with their vaſſals, 
reſolved to raiſe the ſiege, and terminate the com- 
petition by one deciſive battle. John, being in- 
formed of his competitor's preparations, ſollicited 
the aſſiſtance of John de Chandos conſtable of 
Guienne, who ſuccoured him in perſon with a ſmall 
body of Engliſh men at arms and archers, includ- 
ing a good number of brave knights, who had 
come from England on purpole to ſignalize them- 
{elves under the command of ſuch a gallant officer. 
Charles, advancing to Vannes, drew up his army in 
order of battle, and marched towards Auray againſt 
his enemy, who was poſted on a plain behind the 
caſtle, Gueſclin commanded the right wing; the 
counts of Auxerre and Joigny were ſtationed on 
the leſt; and the center was commanded by Charles 
de Blais. The diſpoſition of Montfort's army being 
left to the lord Chandos, he poſted Sir Robert Knolles 


oppolite to Gueſclin; Oliver de Cliſſon oppoſed the 


count of Auxerre ; he himſelf and the count de 
Montfort commanded the main body; and Sit 
Hugh 
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Hugh de Calverly directed the corps de reſerve, 
The whole line of each army engaged at the ſame 
inſtant ; and Charles de Blois attacked with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that Montfort's ſtandard was beaten 
down, and his main body obliged to give way. 
Calverly immediately advanced from the rear, and 
kept Charles in play, until the center rallied and 
returned to its former ſtation; and then he retired 
to his poſt, according to the directions of Chandos. 
Mean while the count of Auxerre being wounded 
in the eye and taken priſoner, his men were diſ- 
couraged and began to fall back; Oliver de Cliſſon, 
taking advantage of their diſorder, charged them 
with redoubled vigour, and ſoon routed them with 
great ſlaughter. Calverly, obſerving the enemy's 
main body left naked by the flight of this wing, 
advanced through a field of broom, and attacked 
them in the flank with ſuch fury, that they were 
immediately broken and diſperſed, after Charles 
had been run through. the mouth, and left dead 
upon the ſpot. Gueſclin ſtill kept his ground, and 
fought with his uſual proweſs, till being grievoully 
wounded, and environed on all hands, he was forced 
to yield himſelf priſoner to the lord Chandos, who 
thus obtained a complete victory, which in a man- 
ner extinguiſhed the competition. Next day the 
caſtle of Auray ſurrendered, in conſequence of a 
capitulation to which the garriſon had agreed be- 
fore the battle, which was attended with the ſub- 


miſſion of Vannes and ſeveral other important 


places. Great part of the nobleſſe of Bretagne, 
who had eſpouſed the claim of Charles, looking 
upon the cauſe as deſperate, came over to that of 
Montfort. This nobleman now advanced to the 
higher Brittany, and having reduced the town ot 
Iugon, undertook the fiege of Dinan, which held 
out during the greateſt part of winter, in hope of 
being ſuccoured by the duke of Anjou, but was at 


length 
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length obliged to ſurrender. Then he inveſted &. C. 1365 
Quimper Corentin, and ravaged the adjacent coun- 

try. The widow of Charles, whoſe ſons were {till 
priſoners in England, finding herſelf unable to ſtop 

his progreſs, had recourſe to the king of France 

for aſſiſtance. That prince being reſtricted by the 

treaty of Bretigny from intereſting himſelf in her 
quarrel, and at the ſame time afraid of loſing the 
ſovereignty of Bretagne, ſhould it be conquered by 
Montfort, propoſed that he ſhould make an ho- 
nourable proviſion for the widow of his competi- 

tor ; and in that caſe, he might poſſeſs the dutchy 

in quiet, and hold it by homage of the crown of 
France. Montfort, with the conſent of his father- 
in-law the king of England, cloſed with this pro- 

poſal, and peace was eſtabliſhed at Guerande, on 
condition, That in caſe of Montfort's dying with- 

out legitimate iſſue, the dutchy ſhould deſcend to 

John eldeſt ſon of Charles de Blois: That Jane p'Argen- 
the widow of Charles, ſhould enjoy the county of ge. e 
Ponthievre, beſides a revenue of twenty thouſand Foil. 
franks : and, That Montfort ſhould be admitted to 

do homage tor the dutchy to the king of France. 

In conſequence of this treaty, all the places which 

had hitherto held out for the family of Charles, 

were delivered to John de Montfort, who remain- 

ed in quiet poſſeſſion of all Brittany. By the me- 
diation of the Captal de Buche, while he remained 

a priſoner, an accommodation was effected between 

the kings of France and Navarre, which laſt re- 
ceived an equivalent for Mante and Meulant ; and 

the priſoners on both ſides were ſet at liberty. 

During theſe tranſactions upon the continent, The partj- 
the king of England convoked a parliament at png g 
Weſtminſter, which granted a ſubſidy for three Ein waing 
years on wool. and leather, and enacted a ſtatute pap! ufur- 
againſt proviſors, reſervations, citations to Rome, 
and other papal uſurpations. Urban V. reſenting 

this 
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A. C. 1366. this law, demanded the arrears of the tribute granted 


by king John to the church of Rome; and threaten- 
ed to proſecute the king and kingdom, ſhould they 
refuſe to comply with his demand. This affair 
being conſidered, in the ſubſequent ſeſſion which 
met in May, the parliament reſolved that king 
John could not ſubject himſelf or his kingdom in 
{uch a manner, without the concurrence and con- 
ſent of his people ; and that, if the pope ſhould 

Rot Par, proceed to violent meaſures, they would oppoſe 
him to the utmoſt of their power. 


France ra- France being now more than ever harraſſed by 
vaged by the 


| freebooters, the freebooting companies, who had returned from 


Italy, and were joined by vaſt numbers of licen- 
tious banditti, Charles V. deſired the king of Eng- 
land to exert his authority againſt them, as their 
leaders were chiefly Engliſh and Gaſcons; and it 
had been ſtipulated in the treaty of Bretigny, that 
in caſe of their proving refractory, both crowns 
ſhould unite their endeavours to reduce them by 
force of arms. Edward had, by repeated procla- 
mations, ordered all his ſubjects to quit that infa- 
mous ſoctety, and leave the kingdom of France; 
but few of the banditti obeying his order, he re- 
folved to march againſt them in perſon. Charles, 
alarmed at his preparations, now intreated him to 
deſiſt : and this inſtance of low ſuſpicion provoked 
the king of England ſo much, that he ſwore he 
would never ſtir towards his aſſiſtance, even though 
the companies ſhould attempt to drive him out of 
his kingdom. By this time they amounted to forty 
thouſand hardy veterans, who filled all the conti- 
nent with alarm and conſternation. The pope had 
at firſt excommunicated the whole body; but after- 
wards he attempted to ſooth them with a promiſe of 
pardon and abſolution. Large appointments were 
offered to them, - and a free paſſage through the 
empire and Hungary, if they would engage in 4 


cruſade 
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cruſade againſt the Turks, who had lately made A. C. 1366. 
terrible irruptions into Europe : but they did not 
chuſe to go ſo far abroad, while France afforded 
them plenty of ſubſiſtence and plunder ; though 
at length they were allured into Spain by the civil 
wars which broke out in that country. ; 
Pedro king of Caſttle, ſurnamed The Cruel, — 4 
among other acts of deſpotiſm and barbarity, had Hen count 
put to death three natural ſons of his father Al- of Tn, 
phonſo XI. and the three that ſurvived, namely, ES 
Henry count of Traſtamare, Tello count of San- Caftile. 
celloni, and Sancho, apprehenſive of the ſame fate, 
fled for refuge into Arragon, whither they were 
purſued by Pedro, at the head of an army, with 
which he reduced ſeveral towns and caſtles in that 
kingdom; fo that his brothers, thinking themſelves 
unſate in Arragon, fled into France, where they 
were protected by Charles, who was incenſed 
againſt Pedro for having poiſoned his wife Blanche 
de Bourbon, ſiſter to the queen of France. This 
inhuman Caſtilian no ſooner underſtood that his 
brothers had retired to Pans, than he cauſed their 
mother Leonora de Guſman to be put to death, 
themſelves to be proclaimed traitors, and their 
eſtates to be confiſcated. He had incurred the 
diſpleaſure of his holineſs by ſeizing church-lands, 
5 impriſoning the clergy, and breaking the truce with 
2 the king of Arragon. The pope had cited him to | 
: anſwer for his crimes by proxy : but he ridiculed | 
0 the citation, and abuſed the meſſengers; and for | 
theſe reaſons was excommunicated in the Roman | 
conſiſtory. Urban, not yet ſatisfied with this ven- 
geance, which indeed the other did not feel, in- 
vited the king of Arragon, and Henry count of 
Traſtamare, to a conference at Avignon, where it 
was reſolved that the pope ſhould denounce a ſen- 
tence of depoſition againſt Pedro, and declare 
Henry legitimate, and capable of inheriting the 
| kingdom 
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kingdom of Caſtile, as if he had been the only 
fon of the late king Alphonſo. He forthwith 
engaged in a league with the king of Arragon, 
who undertook to give a free paſſage through his 
dominions to the troops of Henry, which were no 
other than the freebooting companies inliſted in 
his ſervice by the means of Bertrand du Gueſclin, 
whom the king of France employed for that pur- 
poſe. This renowned warrior repairing to their 
head-quarters near Chalons ſur Saone, perſuaded 
Sir Hugh de Calverly, the fame who fought ſo 
gallantly at the battle of Auray, Sir Matthew Gour- 
nay, and the reſt of the chieftains, to engage in this 
enterpriſe, for a valuable conſideration to be payed 
by the pope and the king of France ; provided that 
his holineſs would abſolve them from the cenſures 
they had incurred; that Du Gueſclin ſhould be 
their commander; and that they ſhould not be de- 
fired to ſerve againſt the prince of Wales. Theſe 
articles were confirmed in a ſolemn treaty, by which 
they obliged themſelves to ſurrender to the king of 
France all the fortreſſes they held in his dominions. 
Then they took the field ; and, being joined by 
great numbers of the French noblefſe, who were 
ambitious of ſerving under the celebrated Du 
Gueſclin, that general ſoon found himſelf at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men. The money ſtipu- 
lated by France was punctually payed ; but, the 
pope delaying the payment of what he had pro- 
miſed, Du Gueſclin directed his march to Avig- 
non, and demanded it in ſuch a ſtrain, that his ho- 
lineſs being ſeized with conſternation, raiſed one 
hundred thouſand livres by a capitation on the in- 
habitants. This ſum, however, the general obliged 
him to reſtore to the people from whom it had been 
exacted ; and then extorted two hundred thouſand 
florins from the pockets of the pontiff and his car- 
dinals. All the ſoldiers of this army wore long my 
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croſſes on their habits, as if they had engaged in a A. C. 2368. 


cruſade ; and it was given out that they were on 
their march againſt the Moors of Grenada. But 
the king of Caſtile was not deceived by that pre- 
tence, He knew their deſtination ; recalled his 
troops from Arragon, and endeavoured to raiſe 
an army ſufficient to cope with the invaders. But 
he was ſo hated by his ſubjects, that few or none 
appeared at the rendezvous and the greateſt part 
of his forces deſerted in their return from Arra- 
gon. In a word, he found himſelf totally aban- 
doned ; and the defection was ſo ſudden, that he 
ſcarce had time to ſecure himſelf and his family, 
with his treaſure, at Corunna, from whence he fled 
with his three daughters into Gaſcony: while Henry 
aſſumed the title of king, and was acknowledged 


END of the TAHIRD VoLums. 


as ſuch by all the cities and nobility of the kingdom. Fron. 
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